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Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven! 


Mr. William Wordsworth 
on the French Revolution 


PART 1 


ONE 


window Mr. Winthrop Chepston, Fellow and 

Tutor of Spiritus Sanctus, filled his two-guinea 
Dunhill with peculiar care, remembering to push down 
the tobacco with the third finger of the left hand. 

This nicotine snob paid about double price for a 
scented shag which came to him in quarter-pound 
packages wrapped in lead foil and labelled ‘Mr. Chepston’s 
Mixture.’ Exactly the same stuff was supplied to twenty 
thousand other imbeciles labelled Mr. Smith’s, Mr. 
Brown’s, Mr. Baldwin’s, Mr. Machin’s, as the case might 
be. For we are the people of the Capitalist’s pasture, and 
the shee-ep of his hand. 

As soon as the pipe was lighted he forgot the glories of 
tobacco—so divinely sung by our noble Calverley—and 
mechanically registered the sensation of smoking. He 
stared across the college lawn to the frowsty but dignified 
facade of the British baroque wing. Unluckily, Mr. 
Chepston had seen this view so often that he had ceased 
to enjoy it. He didn’t even see it. He meditated 
neurasthenically. 

‘‘“Hurry-scurry of the years. Soon I shall be fifty. We 
spend our days preparing to live greatly only to find that 
it’s too late, all’s too late. But for the war I might... . 
Suppose I had gone to America? No go. Determinism. 
The first morning of Creation wrote. This boy, Chris 
Heylin, what am I to say to him? What does one say to 
an undergraduate whose parents have lost their money? 
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Unpleasant contingency overlooked by the best classical 
authors. Job went broke, but who cares? Far’s I can see 
never anything effective to be said about anything. Still 
less, done. Lugubrious farce, life. Farce /ugubre? Hugo, 
evidently. Thirty years ago I read him. Bore now. 
Hurry-scurry, hurry-scurry. It seems only yesterday I 
was demobbed.”’ 


Moving clumsily away he plonked into a sagging 
armchair by the fire, emitting white fumes like a useless 
little factory chimney. He scratched that area of his pate 
undenuded by the erosion of time. 

“Christopher Heylin. Now what do I know about 
him? Man who reads everything except the prescribed 
course. No go. Never get a First. More interested in 
Pithecanthropus than in paradigms. Bad, bad. Do I 
know his parents? Believe not. Nor does it matter. 
Parents *fernal nuisance, the original sin of all za stats 
pupillari, Rather good that. Must remember. Oughtn’t 
I to help this boy? Bright lad. Pity to be a clerk or some- 
thing. How, in point of fact, does one ‘help’? Money? 
Recommendation? Unasked advice unacted upon. What- 
ever happens, life will turn sour in his mouth at forty. 
Farce lugubre. So why...” 

A knock and ‘come-in’ produced not the first-expected 
Heylin, but the second-expected scout. Tea and 
crumpets. Like ‘Chepston’s Mixture,’ crumpets another 
way of being different. Most dons eat no crumpets. 

‘Put the crumpeteer on the hearth, Wildon.’ 

Mr. Chepston called his muffin dish a crumpeteer. He 
lifted the warm china lid, and exchanged oily smiles with 
the glistening buttered discs. The clock pinged half-past 
four. Heylin late. Another superiority tic in action. 
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‘I will zo¢ permit undergraduates to come late to 
appointments. Not enough discipline in this generation. 
We too much, they too little. Time they learned the 
world’s no milk-bottle for Baby Bunting’s itching 
fingers. Don’t understand them. Fact. Why this ’fernal 
malentendu of different ages? Was I not young once and 
at loggerheads with the status quo? Now status quo 
myself. Yet what’s thirty years? A trifle, micromillimetre 
of time, yet a devilish gulf in point of fact. What shall I 
say to the boy? We talk, they seem to respond, seem 
polite and grateful, and yet keep us at more than arm’s 
length, hide their lives from us like bigoted Epicureans. 
Pity. But they dwell in another penumbra, we in the 
shadow of the dreadful past, they in the shadow of the 
frightening future. We grin like spectres from shadow 
to shadow. But what the devil am Ito say .. .?” 


Mr. Christopher Heylin, of Sp. Sanct., going down 
for financial reasons, stepped from his lodging into the 
damp street. Thundering lorries, swishing cars, grocers’ 
windows trimmed with exotic tins, a mellay of peram- 
bulators, lent an air of picturesque seclusion and dignity 
to this old-world haunt of learning. Unluckily, Chris 
had seen this view so often that he had ceased to enjoy 
it. He meditated unhappily as he walked. 

“What am I to say to the old codger? He won’t 
understand in the least. They never do. Anoint my 
wounds with crumpet butter and pass by on the other 
side. How can he know what it is to have life crash 
round you? Probably inform me what bloody stout 
fellows they were in ’fifteen. But what am I to do, my 
God, what aw I to do? Chauffeur, barman, bank-clerk, 
airman, dole-man, door-man, butter-slapper, thief? 
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““They take it pretty calmly at home. Nearly everything 
has been lost, darling, and we fear you must come home at once, 
not another penny can we spare for you. That means: Geta 
job. Help the rich to keep rich. I’da life’s work planned. 
Three hundred a year with or without a fellowship. 
Better with. I could have got it by madly swotting these 
last three terms. Now: Home you come and hang 
yourself in the hall. 

“Drives you mad to think of. Mad. If I went mad 
they’d look after me. If I were a cripple, they’d fuss over 
me. Were I a cretin, a quintuplet, feeble-minded, blind, 
daft, degenerate, diseased, senile, Social Conscience 
would rush to my aid. But I’m merely young, healthy, 
strong, reasonably intelligent and not bad-looking, so 
nobody does anything or cares. Thou shalt love the 
moron as thyself, and put every obstacle in the way of the 
healthily intelligent. Improving the human race by ohl 
what natural selection. 

‘“‘What am I to say to Chepston? Man to whom 
nothing ever happens. Swathed in dead classics, three 
removes from life. Pivoted till the grave on the system 
which feeds him. This place is a zoo of eccentrics and 
life-dodgers. Is that why I wanted to get into it? We’re 
all afraid of life, of risk and hardship. Want our days to 
be all jam on a gilt plate. Sheltered job or a chunk of 
capital. Both gone, and I’m scared . 

He turned into a side street between high blank walls 
of college gardens, passed a pretty girl, permanent- 
waved, flying the Marks and Spencer pennant of her sex 
appeal. Chris ignored the international code signal of 
her glad eye. Then regretted. Why not? The most 
venerable of human salutes. We are all about to die, 
so why not salute the life-bringers?P They fight the 
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losing battle of the fecund womb with deathly time. 
We, the womb-openers, shrink appalled. To-morrow 


and to-morrow and to-morrow. ... 


Past a chew of crumpet Mr. Chepston said severely: 

“You’re late again, Heylin.’ 

“Then I beg your pardon. I thought I was a little 
ahead of time.’ 

Mr. Chepston reflected on the difficulty of uttering an 
Olympian reproof with a mouth full of crumpet and a 
cup of tea in one’s hand. He cancelled his short speech on 
the indiscipline of ‘this generation.’ 

Squatting on adjacent perches they uttered the peculiar 
and varied cries of their wayward species. Both suffered 
the embarrassment of good form, that specialised British 
inability to say anything to the point about anything that 
matters. Crucified self-consciousness. 

Inwardly distressed by the problem of ‘what to say’? 
Chepston outwardly was his dear old genial self. Not 
being one of the major eccentrics he had been forced to 
give some thought to produce himself as a university 
turn. Squealing, tittering and wuffing he found went 
down well. So did a spasmodic, rushing turn of speech, 
and a violent agitation of his #bi@ in moments of assumed 
mirth. This was the more effective since he was greatly 
bored with life and his job, and subject to hideous fits of 
nervous despair. This gave the rictus of his ready 
grin a caste of diabolism, impressive to the timid and 
mysterious to the dull. 

In an agony of inhibition, Chepston tittered forth 
‘mostentertainin lannecdote.’ Translating his tutor’s 
twitterings from basic into normal English, Chris 
gathered that Professor Sine-Tensor, the greatest living 
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exponent of several-dimensional geometries, riding his 
bicycle, had collided with another bicycle, bestridden by 
Professor Setsquare, the last bigoted upholder of the 
reality of Euclidean space. Covered with mud, blood 
and bruises, they had risen furious from the wreckage 
and in the midst of a happy ring of undergrads and 
townees had started a spirited wrangle about their 
velocities and trajectories. Setsquare asserted that Sine- 
Tensor had described an illegal hyperbola on the wrong 
or relativist side of the road, whereas Sine-Tensor 
maintained that Setsquare was an indecent event moving 
in space-time continuum of fustian. 

Delighted by his able evocation of this remarkable 
scene, Mr. Chepston fell back in his chair, waving 
mirthful feet, and flung his handkerchief over a face 
wrinkled with distinguished titters. 

“That, however, is not the point we have to discuss,’ he 
said gravely, emerging suddenly from the handkerchief 
like a hysterical polichinelle. ‘Are you really going?’ 

“Yes, I leave to-morrow.’ 

The resignation in Chris’s voice pleased and relieved 
Mr. Chepston. Ever since he had heard of the smash, 
Mr. Chepston’s benevolence had been fighting a losing 
battle with his avarice and caution. 

‘Come,’ said Benevolence. ‘Here’s your chance. You 
grouse to yourself about life’s emptiness and about 
never doing a decent thing that matters. You know this 
boy’s intelligent, too intelligent to grind away at the 
prescribed books. He might turn out a brilliant scholar. 
He might even think. Pay his way. Wangle him a fellow- 
ship. Won’t cost you four hundred. If he succeeds, 
he’ll repay. Even if he doesn’t, it’ll give you an interest 
in life, and you can easily afford the money.’ 
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‘No, by heaven! you can’t,’ clamoured Avarice. 
‘Remember how you burned your fingers with Mines? 
Remember that ghastly Riviera Palace Hotel dealP And 
how about income-tax? Suppose you got ill? Lost your 
tutorship? Don’t be a sentimental ass. You’ll have half 
the penniless geniuses of England at your purse-strings.’ 

‘Besides,’ added Caution, ‘have you considered what 
would be said?’ 

Justice above everything, eh? So let’s be just. But for 
Caution, Avarice might have capitulated. Mr. Chepston 
was most horribly afeared of gossip and ridicule. A 
bachelor who spent his long vacations in remote parts of 
Sicily recapturing the classical spirit among _ goat- 
herds (Tityre, tu patula recubans sub tegmine fagi), one who 
was slightly notorious for romantic friendships with 
willowy youth. .. . Enough, enough! Caution won. 

Mr. Chepston recollected all this in half a jiffy. A 
pity, a pity. There could be no doubt that Heylin was a 
very handsome boy. Something almost classical. 

Mr. Chepston felt he must be hearty. 

‘Well, well; well, well.? He beamed like an idiot 
Pickwick. ‘We shall be sorry to lose you. What do you 
think of doing?’ 

‘I haven’t the faintest idea,’ said Chris coldly, thinking 
to himself: What an astonishing old mug, whinnying 
like an intoxicated horse. He could help me if he wanted. 
Why doesn’t he? Knows I can’t ask him directly. 

‘I hope you’ll keep up your classics whatever you do,’ 
said Mr. Chepston donnishly. ‘Remember that the 
ability to write Greek verse is—ah—um—of consider- 
able importance.’ 

‘I should have said it was a recreation of country 
parsons,’ Chris retorted acidly. 
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Mr. Chepston hid this death-wound to his 
benevolence and the scratch to his vanity by a series 
of complex giggles, screeches and leg wavings. 

‘Oh, good!’ he exclaimed. ‘Very good indeed. 
Recreation for country parsons. I must tell that to the 
Master, I really must.’ 

Chris declined this opening gambit to academic 
normalcy. A curious bitterness oppressed him. Offensive 
this giggling of veterans in a world groaning in travail 
and oppressed by the willed confusion of power- 
seekers. 

“Why not speak of me to the Master instead?’ he 
muttered, flushing with shame and fury. ‘Are there no 
means of getting me a grant—the college is rich—I want 
to do research—later a fellowship.’ 

‘A fellowship?’ exclaimed Mr. Chepston, coldly alert, 
but apparently candid-eyed and smiling. ‘Now why 
should a young man of energy wish to commit spiritual 
hara-kiri at this profaned shrine of learning? Granted 
we are an ark of the Muses—on what an Ararat of 
provincialism we are wrecked! I’ve seen something of 
the world, commanded a battery in the war, though 
the bubble reputation evaded my cannons’ mouths, ha, 
hal Came back here to lick my wounds, a hog in the sty 
of Epicurus. Yet what was my true destiny? An actor. 
You never saw me play Romeo. I had a chance to go to 
Hollywood. Funked it, slunk into this hole for my 
pabulum and a daily bottle of eighteenpenny port. Why 
didn’t I follow my star as an actor?’ 

‘All Englishmen are born actors,’ said Chris. ‘Un- 
luckily so many of them play such vile parts.’ 

‘Is there any misfortune in a young man’s throwing 
himself on the world,’ cried Mr. Chepston, ignoring 
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this crack. ‘Where is the picaresque tradition, where the 
successors of Rawleigh and Whatshisname? This 
academic seclusion is for the senile. But for the young— 
action, adventure, the sharp tang of life in the nostrils. 
Why, at your age the men of my generation carried the 
world on their bayonets .. .’ 

‘And look at what they’ve brought it to... .’ 

“The heroic life is its own reward,’ Mr. Chepston 
tried to appear impressive. ‘For instance, look at 
Rupert Brooke. His statue on Skyros, his MSS. in the 
British Museum. And where in point of fact is he? 
Among the immortals!’ 

‘But none the less dead and a bit of a bore.’ 

‘Don’t be cynical!’ Mr. Chepston implored. ‘Let me 
beg you not to be cynical. Diogenes was the meanest of 
all philosophers .. .’ 

‘Yes,’ interrupted Chris, ‘he was in a position to 
annoy Plato with the taunt that if he’d learned to live on 
rough vegetables like Diogenes he wouldn’t have 
needed to flatter despots.’ 

‘Hal’ Mr. Chepston decided to ignore the innuendo. 
‘So you’ve been reading Laertius? Excellent, admirable. 
Unfortunately, life doesn’t consist entirely of classical 
learning, especially for the penniless.’ 

‘Surely they’re entitled to their o/ium sine dignitate,’ said 
Chris bitterly. 

‘Leisure without dignity?? Mr. Chepston paused. 
‘Ah! You mean the unemployed? Too true. But you'll 
not be one of them... .’ 

‘Not even entitled to the dole?’ Chris sneered. 

“My dear boy! No more cynicism, I ask you. Let me 
try to give you a word of encouragement. I won’t fall 
into the common trick of men of my age, and propose 
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myself as example. Rather let me serve as a warning. 
My life began as an apic, and ended only too soon as a 
sepulchral epigram in the bad or Christian style of the 
Greek Anthology. You, like the young Vergil, begin by 
losing your paternal acres. What of it? The gods pay 
you the compliment of starting you from scratch in the 
race of life. Get your head up and plug away! How much 
enterprise and genius have been lost to the world owing 
to the misfortune of their possessors in inheriting an 
income. Poverty is the sting which goads talent to 
success. Beware of ease and flabbiness . . .’ 

Impossible to say how much longer Mr. Chepston 
would have bumbled on in this Polonius vein. Chris 
heard him with surprise and chagrin, conscious that he 
had been artfully smothered. He felt ridiculous and 
stupid. Ridiculous to come rushing in a storm of crisis to 
Chepston, as to a benign Mother Goddess; stupid, when 
you want something from a man to make him huffy with 
gibes. Chris made the surprising discovery that jests at 
the expense of others need the support of an independent 
income. Failing which, a man is forced to join the great 
band of open back-scratchers and secret back-biters; for 
scandalmongering is the ego’s revenge for the humilia- 
tions exacted by self-interest... . 

Chris came out of his reverie and upset the applecart 
of Mr. Chepston’s eloquence by standing up and saying: 

‘Well, I must go now. Packing to do and a lot of 
people to see. Thanks for everything.’ 

‘Must you really gor’? exclaimed Mr. Chepston, 
lurching to his feet in a jolly way. ‘Won’t you have a 
drink? No? Well then...’ 

He pump-handled Chris’s right hand slowly and 
impressively: 
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‘Don’t forget your old tutor—shake—come back and 
see me sometime—shake—don’t let yourself drop into 
flabbiness—shake—never resent an injustice—shake— 
stick to the ideals we’ve tried to give you—shake— 
preserve yourself from vulgarity—shake—materialism— 
shake—discreditable practices—shake—and, above all, 
women!’ 

Dropping Chris’s hand, Mr. Chepston turned suddenly 
away, as if to conceal some heart-shaking emotion. 

‘Good-bye,’ he said throatily. ‘Good-bye!’ 

Chris moved towards the door, and as it closed heard 
Mr. Chepston’s voice rising in a valedictory squeal: 

‘Good-byeee!l Stick—your ideeals . . .’ 


Standing with his head on one side like a huge but 
ugly thrush, Mr. Chepston listened to the diminishing 
echoes raised by Chris’s shoes from the wooden steps, 
ran bird-like to the window and peeped out to watch the 
head and back of an evidently discouraged young man 
making for the college gate. 

Was there perhaps the faintest sketch of a diabolical 
grin on the face of that eminent classicist? 

Did he reflect that five per cent on four hundred is 
twenty quid a year—enough to pay the annual baccy bill 
of any reasonable man? 

At any rate, he began to fill his pipe again, gazing into 
the twilight with peculiar intensity. 


TWO 


Chris stared unhappily at a wheeling panorama 

of neglected agricultural land, higgledy-piggledy 
poultry farms, new yellow brick bungaloids, sweet old 
half-timber cottages reeking with damp, and shattered 
remnants of woods. Steeples pointed upwards, a pig or 
two rooted downwards, cars rushed onwards along 
roads reconstructed at enormous expense to solve the 
unemployed problem. A converted Stately Home 
announced on a huge notice board that it fed, clothed and 
fostered from cradle to grave the feeble-minded children 
of the feeble-minded, and imperiously demanded sub- 
scriptions for this admirable patriotic work. 


A are in the corner of a third-class carriage, 


There are differences between young Englishmen of 
to-day and of yesterday. It must be evident even to them. 

The pre-war Englishman was frequently a kind of 
blond fish—long, chilly, inarticulate, predatory with all 
the arrogance of a barracuta. Nourished on the Mother 
Siegel’s fighting syrup provided by bloody-minded 
authorities and authors, he fancied himself a match for 
all the rest of an inferior world. The Nelson column was 
the umbilicus of his vast largely fictitious empire. All 
trains started from Waterloo. 

After a century of facile triumphs over wogs and 
niggers, this devilish fine sportsman had the unpleasant 
experience of being hit by one his own size. In response 
to this environment the fish gradually adopted the 
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protective colouring of the pacific idealist, the ideal being 
to interest the world in preserving him. This having 
failed, he is rather up against it; and the children are 
faced with a long bleak prospect of paying for the sins of 
the fathers. Their inheritance is frustration. 

Chris Heylin is one example of an apparently new 
type which, by an astonishing freak of genetics, seems 
designed for the new necessities. For an Englishman he 
is small-boned and short—five feet six. His hands are 
broad but delicate; hair darkish; chin and mouth diffident, 
even polite. His eyes are grey, and exceedingly sensitive. 
Yet whatever neurosis he may have is under control; at 
any rate he is too civilised to divert it into knocking 
political opponents about with a knuckle-duster. 

Could he be persuaded to exchange his slightly acid 
frivolity for a pompous gravity, wear a ruff and pointed 
beard, we should have an imitation young Spaniard of 
the age of Philip II]. The melancholy of those who 
awake from over-weening dreams is in him turned to a 
despairing gaiety. Ora gay despair. Far from nailing the 
old colours to the mast, he unostentatiously uses them 
as a nose-wiper. This may be magnificent, but quite 
ineffective. Frustration here too. 

Chris suffers. He is the kind that is certain to suffer. 
He has wandered into a very profane wood which 
bristles with young-man-traps. His ego is diminished 
by separation from the corporate self-importance of 
Spiritus Sanctus. He suffers the peculiar torment of being 
theoretically free to do anything, while in fact all his 
impulses are thwarted. He is dangerously near the mood 
which impels men to become Elks or United Free 
Foresters or Fascists, or to marry the first unsuitable girl 
available. 
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* He broods with bitter incoherence: 

“Beastly meeting with old Chepston yesterday. 
Beastlier one when I get home. Beastly, beastly days to 
come. We are middle-aged when we cease to look 
forward to the future with pleasure. I must have been 
born middle-aged. What do I look forward to? Them at 
home? 

“To Anne? Anne’s different. Is she? She’s starry and 
delicious—sometimes. Then she’s a bitch, oh, such a 
little bitch. The bitchiness of women proves that 
theoretical infinity already needed to account for the 
stupidity and greed of men. But Anne’s a darling though 
Anne’s a bitch. Am I in love with Anne? What’s being 
in love? Shepherd, what’s love? I pray thee, tell. A 
bracelet of bright hair about the bone? 

“Being in love means one is in such an irrational state 
that one insists on paying an extravagant, an outrageous 
price for a spray of cherry blossom which should be 
gracefully presented... . 

*‘But I want her, I want her, I want her. Oh, what’s the 
use of. Pierce Penniless. For lack of money I could not 
live. But do I want to marry Anne? Settle down, as they 
say, like ooze in the ocean or sediment in a bottle of 
claret? Equally to the point—does Anne want to marry 
me? Income of nopounds, nought and nopence, and no 
job. Perfect look-out for marriage. But why marriage? 
I want Anne in health, not in sickness; I’d rather undress 
her than clothe her; I want her sometimes, not always; 
now, not for ever. Shocking! The birds are reserved for 
the dons. 

“It might be done with the barest of bare bodkins, it 
might be good to die. Why spin out the fraying thread to 
its dishonoured end? Leap out of life in a fit of angry 
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spleen, or totter out a rheumy base and despised old 
trout...” 

Chris drank deep of frustration, the young adult who 
finds himself at the mercy of the blear-eyed world— 
like a young monarch facing a surly, bankrupt and pig- 
headed nation. 

In such a mood he tramped drearily from the station 
to his home, and went in quietly by the back-door and 
the kitchen, thereby scaring the cook who was napping in 
front of a large fire. She avenged herself by pouring on 
him the bottled-up peevishness of the day: 

‘Oh, Mr. Chris, you give me such a turn, I’m that wore 
out and weary, what with having no kitchen maid, and 
working and slaving all over the house. I told Madam 
they was no part of my duties but willing I am to oblige, 
so I was just having a teeny-weeny sit down like when 
you come cluttering in and I lay a penny you didn’t wipe 
your boots, all over my clean floor, as I says to Madam 
this morning I says, you'll hexcuse me Madam I says 
making beds and sweeping is no part of the Cook’s 
duties I says, and never was I says, willing though I am 
to work me fingers to the bone for any respectable family 
that pays its way, I says, I shouldn’t wish to be a burden 
on nobody still more on them that’s come to want and no 
wonder, I says, sick and tired I am of telling the trades- 
men Master’s in bed and will they kindly wait and what’s 
more Madam, I says, if you’ll hexcuse me saying so, I 
says, I was always brought up respectable and it’s no part 
of my duties to be traipsing down to the “‘Red Lion”’ for 
bottles of whisky, I says, let them that drinks it fetch it, 
I says, so will you kindly take a month’s notice, I says, 
and down she came that sharp, hoity-toity isn’t the 
word for it, I’m sure I meant no harm, Mr. Chris, 
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but I can’t stay where I’m not rightly appreciated . . .’ 

This ancient-mariner harangue held Chris in such 
fascinated subjection that he could only edge his way 
across the kitchen. A welcome gasp for breath enabled 
him to make a dash for the inner hall, impressed and 
comforted by the simple faith and honest devotion of the 
old family retainer. 

The drawing-room door opened in a wide gap of 
light, and Chris heard the voice of his sister Juliette, 
lilting self-consciously: 

‘Is that you at last, Chris der-ling?? 

The incestuous longings which psychologists aver 
exist in all young males had long since for Chris been 
conditioned to sober affection. Indeed, he was utterly 
unconscious that he’d ever had them. He dreaded a 
scene, the more so since he meant to conceal his own 
emotion; and whatever affection he had was repelled by 
Juliette seizing him, rocking him as if he were a fractious 
child, and lilting: 

“Oh, the poor darling! Oh, the poor dar-ling! What a 
sad, sad home-coming for our darling boy, and nobody 
to meet the poor lamb at the station! Was it very 
dreadful?’ 

Chris released himself after kissing her, and straight- 
ened his tie, saying as lightly as possible: 

‘Oh, that didn’t matter. I found the way quite 
easily.’ 

Juliette barred his way to the lighted room. 

‘Chris! Don’t be hard and cynical with us, please 
don’t! I can’t bear it. Think of poor father lying ill. . .’ 

‘Is he very ill?’ asked Chris anxiously. 

‘Not fatally, we ope, but he’s terribly weak and 
miserable.’ 
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‘I know that only too well,’ said Chris bitterly, 
‘but .. .’ 

‘Chris!’ Julie dropped her voice to a dramatic whisper, 
‘I must say one thing before you see them. Don’t be 
complainy and reproachful to them!’ 

“What makes you think I’d do that?’ Chris was 
genuinely astonished. 

‘Oh, not in so many words. You never come out in 
the open with anything. But you put yourself apart from 
us, and sit in judgment on us in that cold sneering way of 
yours.’ 

‘I think you’re mistaken,’ said Chris calmly. ‘I simply 
dislike scenes and fussing. They’re useless and a waste of 
emotion. This is a purely practical and material affair...’ 

‘I knew you’d take it in that cynical way!’ 

‘But, Julie, be reasonable! I only want to clear away 
the silly mystery ’'m kept in, and find out whatI’m todo.’ 

Julie was not to be baulked by reason. 

‘Everything you ought to know’ll be told you in good 
time, I promise. And don’t be cross because we didn’t 
come to meet you...” 

‘As if that mattered!’ 

“We’re all ever so busy here, and, you know, we’ve had 
to sell the car.’ 

‘I know. That was sensible. But why rub it in? You 
and mother mentioned it in every letter . . .’ 

‘Can’t you feel anything as people ought to feel?’ Julie 
asked tremulously. ‘Can’t you see that the only way out is 
for us to feel that at any rate we’ve got each other. . .” 

‘And fake up unwholesome emotions about it all? 
How many bills will that pay?’ 

‘Ohl’ Julie tried to indicate her horror by shrinking 
from him. 
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A scraping of chairs in the hitherto silent room 
announced the presence of eavesdroppers. Evidently 
this cosy little scene had been staged beforehand, but had 
failed to turn out according to plan. 


Chris entered, and stood still, dazzled by the light. 
He was confusedly aware of a large table heaped with 
female sewing in various stages, of the unexpected 
presence of Gwen Milfess, of his mother coming towards 
him wearing a green eye-shade. Evidently, he had 
butted into a sewing bee. 

Chris bent to kiss his mother, but was repelled by the 
eye-shade which flipped up and hit his nose. He patted 
her back, and made what he hoped were soothing noises. 
Whereupon she hopelessly embarrassed him by con- 
densing into tears on his shoulder, uttering incoherencies 
about ‘your poor father’ and ‘my poor penniless darlings.’ 

He became aware that her breath smelt of brandy. 

In his confusion and shame at this scenein the presence of 
Mrs. Milfess, Chris naturally said the wrong thing. 

“There, there, don’t cry,’ he muttered awkwardly. 
‘It’s not as bad as all that. After all, worse things happen 
in Siberia.’ 

Mrs. Heylin was not to be comforted by any com- 
parison of her fate with that of Russian political prisoners. 
She felt, and perhaps rightly, that the remark was 
irrelevant. In any case she continued to weep and to 
utter pathetic incoherencies with much spirit and per- 
sistence, until Gwen and Juliette removed her from 
Chris’s bosom, and toted her to an armchair. 

‘Get brandy and soda, over there on the sideboard,’ 
Julie hissed at him. ‘Hurry up, or she’ll faint again.’ 

Chris gazed thoughtfully at his mother as she sipped 
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the brandy, protesting that it was an extravagance for 
them now, and anyway she loathed it. He couldn’t help 
observing that her cheeks and nose were decidedly 
flushed. 

The unwelcome antidote seemed to work, however. 
Mrs. Heylin brightened up, and started a voluble 
monologue wherein she figured not inconsiderably. 

She began by pointing out how devoted she had 
always been to Frank, and what a good husband he had 
been in spite of failings she felt it hypocritical to conceal. 
For her own part she had always done what she felt was 
right, and had nothing to reproach herself with. Frank’s 
greatest fault—she wouldn’t conceal it—was credulity, 
an easy-goingness rooted in laziness, so that anybody 
plausible could make him do anything he wanted to. 
Frank never could be made to understand the value of 
money, and how careful you have to be with every penny 
nowadays. Besides, she was sorry to say it but say it she 
must, nothing ever happened that he couldn’t console 
himself for with the whisky bottle. As far as she was 
concerned they all knew how she hated the stuff and that 
she would never touch a drop of anything but for her 
heart. If she suddenly popped off to kingdom come 
there’d be nobody left to think and plot and slave, and 
then where would they all be? She considered it a 
sacred duty to see that her heart didn’t fail, and let them 
alldown. ... 

Juliette refilled the now empty glass, and returned it 
to her amid sympathetic murmurs from Gwen. Chris 
gazed at the scene—Mrs. Heylin flushed and tearful, 
with the eye-shade still ludicrously turned-up on her 
forehead; Julie and Gwen apparently deeply concerned 
and playing up to this base attack on his sensibility. 
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Luckily they hit so far below the belt they missed him 
altogether. He had a queer feeling of being divided—one 
part of him suffering shamefully, tortured by every 
ignominious phrase and gesture of his kin; the other part 
quite unaffected aloof, concentrated on trying to answer 
the question: Why is she doing this? 

Where was she? Mrs. Heylin asked at random, 
referring of course to her monologue, and not to any 
problem of advanced physics. Ah yes, what she was 
going to say was that with all his faults Frank was one of 
the best. Julie was still a child and Gwen had never been 
a mother, so they couldn’t understand what it is to be a 
mother, the most sacred and beautiful and highest and 
Spiritual. ... 

‘Ah yes,’ sighed Gwen. 

Juliette lowered her beautiful curled eyelashes, and 
sighed too... . 

There flashed into Chris’s mind the description of his 
first accouchement, given him by a medical student who 
still seemed a little shell-shocked by the experience: The 
waves of pain accompanied by groans and cries, the 
good-natured cynical doctor tying a sheet to the bed-end 
and saying cheerfully, ‘Pull, mother!’ the whiff of 
chloroform, the extraction of a small, apparently par- 
boiled, hairless ape, the mess, the smell... . A most 
impressive physical reality, if you like, but beautiful? 
spiritual? 

She and Frank, Mrs. Heylin was explaining pathetically, 
had lived only z# their children and for their children. 
Their one prayer had been that the children would grow 
up healthy and clean-minded, and to see them com- 
fortably settled in life. But now in this tragedy which 
Frank—she must say it, harsh though it sounded—had 
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brought upon them all—what was to be done? She need 
hardly remind them what a ghastly tragedy the whole 
thing was, how appa/ling. Without money decent living 
was impossible and you sank to the level of the working 
classes. She herself had had that very day a nice specimen 
of the sort of thing they must expect. Never in all her 
life had she been forced to put up with insolence like that 
woman’s in the kitchen. . . . 

So what, she asked rhetorically, was to be done? 

‘Find out exactly what the position is,’ said Chris. 
‘Save what can be saved. Meanwhile, father, Julie and I 
can try to get jobs.’ 

At this uncalled-for intrusion of common-sense into a 
delightfully emotional scene Julie looked at him resent- 
fully and Gwen reproachfully. Mrs. Heylin ignored 
him. 

Julie, she hinted mysteriously, would be all right. 
Julie had character, she had beauty, she had charm, and, 
while not losing one jot or tittle of her purity and 
idealism, had a firm hold on realities, understood things. 
Though nothing was absolutely and definitely settled 
about Gwen knew what, Mrs. Heylin felt in her bones 
that it would be all right. Didn’t Gwen think so? 

Yes, Gwen was certain it would be all right. 

Chris, Mrs. Heylin continued, was her great worry, 
apart from the general disaster and the state of the poor 
patient upstairs. They could see for themselves how 
different he was from Julie. Naturally, she wouldn’t say 
a word against her darling boy, they knew that. But, 
there! not a word would she say, except this. Of course, 
she knew that a university was the proper thing for a 
decent man if he didn’t go into one of the Services. A 
man was recognised by his school and college. She and 
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Frank had spared no expense to give Chris the right 
cachet. But she must say that she felt the university, or 
should she say ’varsity? had been an unsettling influence. 
What she meant was that it had resulted in his day- 
dreaming away his time among books and taking up 
every sort of crank idea and impossible theory, instead 
of looking at the practical side of life and going in for 
healthy occupations. 

‘Good heavens!’ said Chris testily. ‘What is a “‘healthy 
occupation’’? Gambling on the Stock Exchange with 
insufficient knowledge?’ 

There! Mrs. Heylin triumphed, that remark proved 
her contention. But what she meant to say was that 
Gwen was the best, the only friend they had. 

Gwen murmured a gentle protest. 

Yes, yes, when everyone else had left the sinking ship 
Gwen had stood by them splendidly. Wasn’t she even 
now working like a Trojan at the sewing, which by the 
way they must get on with in a minute? Gwen, Mrs. 
Heylin felt, could advise her about Chris. .. . 

Gwen flashed a smile at Chris which made him 
vaguely uneasy. It seemed intended to have some 
profound meaning, but what? 

Yes, Mrs. Heylin insisted, she felt in her bones that 
Gwen could help them with the problem of Chris. She 
and Frank, as Gwen knew full well, would beg their bread 
from door to door rather than see Chris suffer. .. . 

‘Oh, for God’s sake!’ Chris interrupted vehemently, 
‘need we have all this?’ 

They stared at him, surprised by his violence. 

Suddenly that aloof other self had found an answer to 
the question: Why are they doing this? It had nothing 
do with any attempt to find a rational solution of their 
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troubles. That was the last thing they wanted—it meant a 
certain amount of mental concentration and work. What 
they wanted was to enjoy the confused emotional state 
released by the shock. Any other calamity—a death, a 
wedding, a war, a revolution—would have done just as 
well and have produced the same sloppy emotionalism. 
That was what they called ‘life? and ‘having right 
feelings’ and ‘being human.’ And it was disgusting. 
Under the tight-fitting boredom of their days the 
thwarted human impulses still persisted, and took their 
revenge in these maudlin perversions. Lift up the lid of 
‘decent living,’ and what a wormy mess was underneath. 

Chris hesitated between disgust and pity. 

“You can go on discussing me,’ he said, ‘while I go 
and see how father is.’ 

‘Now don’t go disturbing him,’ Mrs. Heylin spoke 
plaintively, with the voice of one acquainted with 
sorrows. ‘He’s resting.’ 

‘He’s ill with shock,’ said Juliette. 

“The more reason why I should see him,’ Chris 
replied, going to the door. 


Chris tapped at his father’s bedroom, and receiving no 
reply, opened the door noiselessly. A reassuring though 
strange sight met his gaze. As he peered through a 
thin acrid haze of Virginia tobacco smoke Chris saw his 
father’s portly shape propped up by pillows in a dis- 
ordered bed littered with novels. At that moment 
Mr. Heylin was absorbed in a cross-word puzzle, and 
started—one might almost say guiltily—at Chris’s 
anxious greeting: 

“Well, father, how are you?’ 

Mr. Heylin dropped his pencil and newspaper from 
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nerveless hands, muttered some inaudible syllables, and 
seemed to collapse among the pillows. He shut his eyes 
and breathed heavily. 

Sitting on the bed, Chris took his hand, observing with 
concern that his father’s heavily fleshed face was red and 
puffy with fever. The objects on the bed-table seemed 
to indicate, however, that Mr. Heylin was treating his 
illness with whisky and soda and cigarettes. 

‘How are your’ Chris repeated gently. “They tell me 
you fell ill, What is it? Are you feeling any better?’ 

Mr. Heylin opened his eyes cautiously, those frank 
blue eyes whose accidentally honest look deceived even 
their owner, especially their owner. 

‘Paralysed,’ he whispered. ‘All down my left side.’ 

‘Paralysed’ Chris exclaimed in horror. ‘Good God] 
But when? How? Why didn’t they let me know?’ 

‘All down my left side.” Mr. Heylin put a hand 
cautiously on his left arm, as if he expected it to explode. 
‘Came on after the shock. Goes away and comes back 
worse than ever. Can’t move, feel dizzy. Mustn’t be 
disturbed—don’t let any of those fellows with writs 
come in.’ 

Chris was puzzled. 

‘What does the doctor say?’ he asked anxiously. 

‘Haven’t got one,’ said Mr. Heylin. ‘A ruined man 
can’t afford doctors. All charlatans anyway.’ 

‘But, father,’ Chris insisted, ‘you can’t lie ill here 
indefinitely without proper attention. Why not call in 
Dr. Woodward?’ 

‘Certainly not!’ For a sick man Mr. Heylin spoke 
most energetically. ‘I won’t have him or anyone else 
dosing me and sticking in their infernal needles and 
depriving me of my little comforts.” He relapsed into 
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weakness again with alarming suddenness, muttering: 
‘Leave me alone. All 1 want is peace and quiet after all 
this hell... .’ 


‘Chris, darling!’ There was a silky tenderness in Mrs. 
Heylin’s voice, ‘I begged you not to trouble Daddy with 
business while he’s ill.’ 

‘All down my left side,’ murmured the patient. ‘I 
only ask for peace and quiet.’ 

Mrs. Heylin edged Chris to his feet, frowning and 
nodding at him. Swiftly she neatened the bed and 
soothed the patient’s brow. 

‘Would you like anything sent up, darling? A little 
milk and soda, or barley water?’ 

Mr. Heylin shook his head feebly but with distaste. 
Evidently paralysis had destroyed his usual appetite for 
slops. 

‘If only I had my strength,’ he groaned. ‘If only I 
could get at those smug-faced devils. .. .’ 

“There, there, don’t think about it,’ said Mrs. Heylin 
soothingly though with the faintest tinge of impatience. 
‘Just—lie—peacefully—at rest. We'll send up a little 
tray presently. Come, Chris.’ 

“This is extraordinary!’ exclaimed Chris, halting his 
mother at the head of the stairs. ‘I don’t understand. 
What zs the matter with him? Is he really paralysed. If 
so, why on earth won’t he see a doctor? Do you think 
he’s seriously ill?’ 

‘It’s the shock,’ Mrs. Heylin explained, in the patient 
tones of one putting the obvious to a small but stupid 
child. ‘He’ll recover in time, if he’s given peace and rest. 
But he mustn’t be asked questions or worried in any 
way, especially about finance.’ 
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Chris clasped his head. 

‘Somebody seems to be mad,’ he said. ‘Do you think 
Iam? This isn’t Heartbreak House, it’s Bonehead Manor 
or Looney Lodge. Here’s a man paralysed, and no 
doctor. Money affairs in confusion, and no lawyer. I’m 
the one person who could temporarily take charge, and 
I’m not even allowed to know the situation, let alone 
discuss it. To add to the farce, my career is ruined and 
I’m ordered back here to do nothing in particular 
because there’s no money, and I find you entertaining 
a guest in an orgy of silks and voiles. Am I out of 
my mind, mother, or are you?’ 

Mrs. Heylin laughed, and kissed him with sweet 
motherly contempt. 

‘Dear boy! You’re often so funny without knowing 
it. Sometimes I laugh out loud when I remember some 
of your quaint sayings, so charming and young. Now 
you run along and talk to Julie and Gwen, while I see 
to Daddy. And don’t worry, everything will come all 
right, you'll see.’ 

Chris was soon made aware that Julie and Gwen had 
no use for him at that moment. They assumed an air of 
superior indifference, feigned an excessive concentration 
on what they were doing, ostentatiously kept him out of 
their talk, pointed shafts of silvery laughter against him, 
and behaved generally as a couple of females do when 
they wish to show a male that he is de trop, and had better 
take himself off. He was perfectly willing to do so, but 
since the only alternative was to go and sit in the kitchen 
with the cook, he had to stay. Lighting a cigarette, he 
fidgeted about, staring in perplexity at the heaps of 
coloured or white stuffs heaped on the table or folded 
over chairbacks, and listening to their talk. 
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‘If I were you, darling,’ said Gwen coquettishly, ‘I’d 
have at least half a dozen entirely open-work. ‘They’re 
most lovely and attractive.’ 

‘Oh, definitely,’ Julie answered. ‘But you know, 
mother thinks they’re not quiet decent!’ 

‘How absurd!’ 

They both laughed and glanced coyly at each other 
in a way Chris felt was peculiarly exasperating. 

‘I suppose they might have been considered a bit 
naughty in her day?’ Gwen reflected. “But I should say 
that nowadays a man is much more likely to resent 
anything frumpish, wouldn’t you?’ 

‘Oh, quite.’ 

Julie sighed, and her pretty face looked a shade 
weary and calculating. 

‘If it comes off as soon as we hope,’ she said, ‘I don’t 
see how we.can possibly be finished in time.’ 

“We must have that sempstress .. .’ 

‘But we can’t... .’ 

“Yes we can. Let me pay for her. Just part of my 
present.’ 

‘Oh, Gwen, you are a darling! How can I ever thank 
youl’ 

Chris could restrain himself no longer, and burst 
out: 

“What are you two talking about? And why all this 
sewing? Are we going to start a milliner’s shop?’ 

‘I suppose we can tell him?’ asked Gwen. 

“Why not?’ said Julie, “what does it matter?’ 

‘It’s for Julie’s wedding,’ Gwen informed him. 

“Wedding!’ Chris’s astonishment was comic. ‘But 
who with? Are you really going to marry Ronnie 
Compton, after all, Julie?’ 
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‘Certainly not,’ said Julie contemptuously. ‘You don’t 
imagine I’d marry a dentist, do your’ 

“Then who is it?’ 

‘You tell him,’ said Julie. 

‘If all goes well,’ Gwen told him complacently, ‘Julie 
will be Lady Hartman this time next month.’ 

‘Nol’ Chris exclaimed incredulously. 

“Why note’? Julie was immediately on the defensive. 

‘You seriously mean to marry a man like Gerald 
Hartman, knowing what he is?’ 

‘Why not?’ Julie repeated haughtily. 

Chris felt the two women bracing themselves for 
battle. He looked from one to the other, and then walked 
silently from the room. He had a vague feeling that in 
this house the kitchen might be the right place for him 
after all. 


THREE 


[ pure in heart sleep well, while the guilty 
wake. 

With an energy surprising in a half-paralysed 
man, Mr. Heylin produced a series of quaint atonalities 
from the diminutive bassoon of his nose. 

The ladies reposed less vocally, doubtless expressing 
their psychological repressions in symbolical dreams they 
promptly forgot, and could not have interpreted if they 
had remembered. 

Chris only lay awake, worrying, not about himself but 
about Juliette. Candid soul! he was asking himself could 
it be possible that she was marrying the beery baronet for 
his money? He considered that disgraceful. 

Yet why? 

After all, few ordinary human enterprises are as 
expensive as matrimony, especially in that large section 
of the middle-class with more pretensions than cash. 

The desire to play at being royalty for a day leads to 
a flower-decked church and a large consumption of 
inferior but expensive sparkling wines. As in all crises 
of feminine life, there must be new clothes. A Con- 
tinental honeymoon can’t be done cheaply nowadays, 
what with the exchanges and all that. Young married 
love is a valued source of income to house agents. True, 
the problem of furnishing has been solved by these dis- 
interested idealists, the apostles of hire-purchase. But 
if you go the whole hog and start reproducing into the 
bargain, you have to face doctors and nurses and a pram 
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and a cottage in the country because town air is bad for 
baby, and a car to take baby there and back.... 

Positively, serious marriage seems only possible as an 
expensive freak of the idle rich. 

Moreover, Chris might have realised that Julie was a 
young woman with no particular interests in life beyond 
a strong desire to enjoy comfort and purchasable goods 
and services—the ideal consumer of the political econo- 
mist, in fact. Daddy being broke, what other means of 
livelihood had she? Being young, pretty and the kind of 
girl a man about town might think would be a pure 
sweet change, she could make a good bargain—and this 
ridiculous lad had not even paused to ask the terms! If 
she could swop a maidenhead for a large share in Sir 
Gerald’s income, wasn’t that merely good business? And 
as to the inevitable intimacies, well, is that kind of 
woman as devastated by them as sentimentalists pretend, 
provided the unattractive proprietor is wealthy enough? 

Evidently Chris failed to understand the Value of 
Money. 

Let us now examine the Value of Money in relation to 
his small exogamous tribe, with some remarks on the 
Will to Power. 

Old Kit Heylin, our Chris’s grandfather, had the will 
to power all right, though he had certainly never heard 
of Nietzsche. He (old Heylin, not Nietzsche) was a 
butcher. True, he called himself a ‘meat contractor,’ 
but that only implies a larger scale and the social con- 
sideration due to bigger profits. 

It was during the Boer War that old Heylin made 
(and kept) his bit—odd how those splendidly dis- 
interested examples of national defence do seem to 
enrich a certain type of patriot. And a very nice bit 
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too—a hundred thousand, they said when the old man 
was made Mayor. 

Strangely enough, the devotees of the will to power 
never seem to realise how unpleasant it is to live with 
them, especially for their children. One by one, old 
Heylin’s sons and daughters departed in anger, burdened 
with the grievous weight of an injured father’s curse. 
Each time the old man tore round to his lawyer, and cut 
the unfilial one from his will with uncomplimentary 
expressions. 

Finally only young Frank—our Chris’s father—was 
left. He lasted chiefly because he hadn’t the guts to tell 
the old man where he got off, and partly because (to 
annoy the other children) the Mayor determined to make 
Frank a gentleman by sending him to a public school and 
then to Spiritus Sanctus. Hence Frank was never long 
enough at home to get into serious rows, and when 
he emerged from his college with the barest of bare pass 
degrees, the old man obligingly went down with 
apoplexy, as if he had been pole-axed. Retribution? 

When the will was opened, the birds began to sing— 
it turned out to be a set of virulent clauses in which one 
by one his children were reviewed and dismissed to 
ignominy. Only Frank was spared, and everything was 
left to him. Naturally, the others contested the will but 
after the lawyers had picked up about ten thousand for 
discussing a legally flawless document, Frank was 
graciously permitted to keep the balance. 

A ninny like Frank with that amount of invested 
money was about as safe as an exhausted swimmer in 
the Caribbean. A shark got him in no time. 

He was snapped up by the Impoverished County. 

Ah! That Impoverished County of thirty years ago 
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—what has happened to it? What has happened to the 
mannered old gentlemen with impressive heads, which 
unluckily had nothing whatever in them? What has 
happened to the merrily bawdy old ladies? Where are 
the large litters of boys and girls who grew up in a 
strange ogre-land of mortgages and hunting, judgment 
summonses and shooting, bailiffs and amateur taxidermy? 
Gone down before the slings and arrows of outrageous 
budgets. 

In those days the boys went out into the world, and 
indeed caused the notice ‘No Englishman Need Apply’ 
to be posted all over the Dominions. The girls stayed 
at home and hoped. 

Nell Bywater was conditioned in one of those sprawl- 
ing households, without noticing that even then they 
were anachronisms. She disliked the satirical naughty 
old grandmothers. To spite them she wallowed in A 
Lady of Quality, Lorna Doone, John Halifax Gentle- 
man, In the Golden Days, Tennyson and Rossetti, all 
the sinister compensatory sentimentalities of a predatory 
epoch. Even more she disliked the scrimping and subter- 
fuges, the meagre larder, the cutting down and re-making 
of older sisters’ dresses, the recurrent bailiff by the 
kitchen hearth. From childhood she listened to dreams 
and plots of ‘good marriages.” And as that was—or 
seemed—the only way of escape she became almost a 
monomaniac on the subject. A good marriage was Nell’s 
panacea for human ills of every kind. Not being given 
to thought, she overlooked the fact that a marriage could 
only be ‘good’ on one side, the side she was interested 
in. Let still the woman take a richer than herself... . 
Or the man, if it happened to be a man relative. 

Great was Nell’s triumph and great the rejoicing of 
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the Bywaters when Nell pulled off her ‘good match’ with 
Frank. Never mind the odour of meat contracts—non 
olet. And, anyway, the Bywaters were in such low water 
they would have married the gel to almost anything 
solvent. How did Nell manage it? That was her secret. 
But how did she reconcile her ideology of mooning senti- 
mentality with her startling eye to the main chance? She 
didn’t try. But how many people do try to reconcile 
their inconsistencies, to rationalise their compensations? 
Mighty few. Those who do try, probably go mad or 
religious. Anyway, Nell married her butcher-boy with 
a quart of literary treacle as her dowry—one of the last 
of the angels in the house. 

So it was altogether too unspeakably rotten and unfair 
that after twenty-five years of a ‘good match’ its one 
compensation was lost, and Nelly Heylin once more 
found herself in the unpleasant world of foreclosed 
mortgages, County Court writs, and cheques returned 
R/D. Not that Frank was extravagant. But he fiddle- 
faddled money away. And he had the senseless habit of 
believing in the Stock Exchange tips he heard about at 
Clubs, a habit which proved more expensive than a multi- 
tude of ordinary vices. His latest feat, and the proximate 
cause of the present crisis, was investing heavily in some 
idiot ‘invention’ floated by a bucket shop. Frank’s tardy 
discovery that the thing was bogus was euphemistically 
known in the family as The Shock. 

Did Frank meet The Shock with the fortitude becom- 
ing an officer and a gentleman? By a well-recognised 
process he transposed his moral inability to deal with 
the situation into a physical disability; and went to bed, 
clamouring for peace and quiet, and leaving Nell to face 
the music. And face it the old gel did, with a singular 
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mixture of pluck, narrow cunning, brazen mercenary 
calculation, and maudling sentimental talk. 

In one respect she was exactly like Frank—she meant 
well. But her well-meaning meant only what she thought 
was well, and not what Juliette or Chris or common 
sense might have thought. Nevertheless, she slept peace- 
fully, confident that her plans were excellent. Juliette 
and Chris and Frank, Gwen and Gerald, Ronnie and 
Anne, had only to submit to her will and do as she 
planned, and—all would turn out well. Not so much 
for them, indeed, as for her. 

Well might the tutelary family spirits pause in awe, 
asking themselves whether the old butcher’s will to 
power was not a mere horse-and-bugegy affair compared 
with the dynamo strength developed by the gel who 
once had wept over A Lady of Quality. 


FOUR 


FEW days later Chris wrote to his friend 
Geoffrey Hoade at Sanctus: 


‘DEAR HOADE, 

‘I promised to write and tell you what happened here, 
but in fact I’m chiefly writing to have the sensation of 
talking to someone who seems sane. Why did the sages 
of Sanctus teach us to revere Reason when man is so 
irrational an animal? 

‘I came home to my prodigal family prepared to sacri- 
fice the fatted calf (i.e. myself) in their interests; but I 
ought to have brought a team of psychologists and 
ethnologists with me. Without such interpreters I’m all 
at sea, and don’t even know where to begin. I wish 
Rivers and Malinowski were available. I’m more and 
more convinced that ethnology should begin at home. 

‘Everything is mess, muddle and mystery. There have 
been ‘‘scenes’’—ah! what scenes, as painful as they were 
absurd. I seem to be living in a kind of locus of futility 
and shame. My father has boldly taken to his bed. My 
mother mutters of mysterious benefits to come— What? 
How? When?—and meanwhile frantically sews female 
underclothes with my sister and Mrs. Milfess. Nothing 
is done about my father’s illness or his affairs. 

‘My sister is going to marry a man named Gerald 
Hartman. He’s a wealthy baronet, and always reminds 
me of one of those “‘stale bulls’’ one reads about in the 
City column. He breeds racing greyhounds, drives an 
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enormously powerful sports car, and flies to places like 
Kenya to kill animals. He’s fat, and considerably over 
forty, one of the noble survivors of the Great War 
Generation. 

‘Julie is marrying him for his money, aided and abetted 
by her far-seeing parents. Is it merely ““young male’’ 
jealousy in me which makes me feel it’s a ghastly mis- 
take? I feel sure she really wanted a pleasant, intelligent 
chap here, but as he’s a working dentist with no capital, 
he’s taboo, of course. All this goes on in a cloud of 
romantic pretence. The “‘match”’ is treated as a bit of 
luscious post-Dickensian sentiment, when it’s obviously 
a merely economic transaction. D’you remember how 
we used to argue about Briffault’s contention that 
martiage was otiginally wholly economic? One up 
to youl 

‘I keep asking myself whether my sister wants to be 
expensively kept or whether she thinks she’s “‘sacri- 
ficing’’ herself. Both probably. 

‘In all this I’m the “X,”’ the unknown quantity which 
appears to equal zero. In answer to perfectly rational 
questions I get nothing but mysterious hints. The 
immediate purpose of wrecking my academic career 
seems to be that I shall carry Julie’s parcels in London, 
and be a witness to the legal sanction of the love-match. 

‘At any rate, as soon as Sir G. returns from East 
Africa, I’m under orders to go to London with my sister 
to stay with Mrs. Milfess. My mother stays here to nurse 
my father, but will come up for the wedding. Observe 
the beauty of this plan! Sir G. is prevented from coming 
here, and getting wind of “the calamity’? from local 
gossip. My father’s illness is a splendid alibi, in case 
Sir G. asks questions. The only person in London who 
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might talk is Mrs. Milfess, and she, as my mother often 
remarks, is sound as a bell but dumb as a post. 

‘Ought I to do anything, and if so, what? Don’t tell 
me the answer is to join the Communist party. 

‘Oddly enough, Gwen (Mrs. Milfess) is the one 
member of the party who condescends to any truck with 
me. She’s rather attractive—one of those melting, curly, 
platinum blondes who might be anything from an 
indigent duchess to an opulent typist. She takes me for 
walks, as if I were the house-dog, and ‘‘confides’’ in me. 

‘She tells me her marriage was ‘‘a childish error,”’ she 
married a much older man, “‘the marriage was really not 
a marriage, he was a father to me.’? Why do women 
marry a substitute father, and then feel pathetic about it 
afterwards? Besides, does one take it literally? She 
hasn’t much mind, but seems willing to learn. Com- 
plains much of “‘loneliness’’ in life, as an excuse for 
interrupting my reading. I must say I rather like her. 

‘However, to come to serious matters—plainly, the 
only thing for me to do is to get out. But how? when 
I have no money. No use telling me that “‘under a proper 
system the life of an intellectual worker would be 
rationally organised and subsidised.’’ Possibly, but the 
fact, even if true, is not consoling. While awaiting 
Utopia, I must have a job. Even in Utopia I should want 
a job. And in this age of chaos I’ve got to have any 
sort of job while I try to get the one I want. Elementary! 

‘I’m asking Chepston to let me know if he hears of 
any possible job. Will you do the same? 

‘Here I feel the lack of you and other friends very 
much. It is a kind of exile. I never noticed it before, 
because I had definite work and the hope of escape. 
But it’s like living with a set of enriched peasants who’ve 
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gone mentally and morally soggy. The whole com- 
munity is an anomaly. The total incomes of the rentiers 
in this village-suburb must run into hundreds of thou- 
sands annually. Nothing intelligent is done with this 
money. It is consumed in keeping up a wasteful and 
ugly standard of living which even its beneficiaries find 
boring. They’re all so bored they don’t know what to 
do next. Yet from irrational fear of change they have 
only one object, to perpetuate and guard the system 
which, however much it may bore them, keeps them 
‘‘safe.”’ Safe from life! But they don’t want to live or 
to exert themselves or to achieve anything; they want 
to go on receiving unearned incomes. 

‘The result is that every character is falsified. Some- 
how they have to justify their dreary privilege (?), and 
this results in astonishing self-deceit. They are always 
saying one thing and doing another, always hiding their 
real motives from themselves and others by false feelings 
and absurd arguments they have been taught to think 
respectable. It would be extremely comic if it weren’t 
so destructive and wasteful. It zs comic to hear my 
parents joking about the stupidity of ‘‘Victorians’’ and 
pluming themselves on being emancipated. (Sexual 
Wwitticisms are permitted “‘within reason,’’ and there is 
Sunday golf and bridge; also they read novels where 
the characters go to bed together without being married. 
Advanced thought, eh?) They don’t notice that from 
our point of view they are virtually indistinguishable 
from the people they mock at, who incidentally ‘‘made”’ 
the money they live on and worship. 

‘Is this “‘middle age,’’ the inevitable tendency to 
become a mere passenger in life? Or is it the degrading 
effect of the dole on the intellectually unemployable? 
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‘What’s to be done about it? What are we to do? 
We live in a world which is in a state of actual or latent 
revolution, with the chaos of one world war behind us 


and the threat of a worse one ahead. Delightful prospectl’ 


FIVE 


URING these days Chris waited aimlessly upon 
] >: will of others, exasperated by the frustra- 


tion of his energies. 

The neurosis of the unoccupied attacked him. He 
could settle to nothing, and spent the daylight hours 
roaming about aimlessly. After dark or in wet weather 
he brooded gloomily in the ‘library,’ a room with shelves 
of damp obsolete books, looking out on a dank bit of 
lawn and overgrown shrubbery. 

He stood there one evening, gazing unhappily from 
the open window. Melancholy autumn scents drifted in, 
an acrid flavour of dead leaves burning, a ghost-offering 
of tired wet soil. November twilight vibrated with the 
shrill twittering of starlings, which swooped round and 
round in flocks, dropping into the trees with a light 
thunder of wings and quick pattering of claws on 
twigs. 

*“They are happy. In the morning they are born to 
a new endless day; in the evening they die peacefully 
for a new endless night. By grasping at past and future 
we have lost the eternal present. . . .”’ 


‘May we come in?’ The voice was Juliette’s. She and 
Gwen were carrying a cocktail-shaker and glasses. 
‘Why not?’ 
Chris shut the window, put more logs on the fire, and 
drew chairs up for them. 
‘Isn’t this rather an extravagance?’ asked Chris, 
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reluctantly taking the very lavish glass he was handed. 

‘Don’t be such a gloom,’ Juliette retorted. ‘Drink it 
up, and be a little more cheerful. You’re getting us all 
down with your grumps. Isn’t he, Gwen?’ 

“We do want to see you happier,’ said Gwen shyly. 

Chris shrugged. What use to discuss further? 

‘Hell need a new outfit in London,’ said Juliette 
condescendingly to Gwen. ‘These things of his are 
awful. I hate these undergraduate jackets and flannel 
trousers, don’t your’ 

‘New clothes! Woman’s balm for all troubles!’ cried 
Chris laughing. ‘You’ve forgotten I’m not a girl, Julie.’ 

‘I wish you were a girl. You’d be more sensible and 
easier to deal with.’ 

‘Oh, I’m glad he’s a man,’ said Gwen naively, and 
then blushed. 

“Thank you kindly.’ Chris bowed. ‘Now I’m forgiven 
my sex, tell me how I’m to be made happy, apart from 
having new clothes I don’t want and we can’t afford?’ 

‘I shall pay for them,’ said Juliette loftily. 

‘And how? With the baronet’s money? Suppose I 
refuse to accept anything from him?’ 

‘Don’t be offensive!’ 

“You don’t feel such a proposal might be offensive 
to me?’ 

‘Don’t be so difficult and tiresome,’ said Juliette 
impatiently. ‘What are you so sore about?’ 

“Only the smashing of my career, the ignominy and 
sneakiness of this financial muddle, and the grim sight 
of you throwing over the man you cared for to marry a 
wealthy yahoo.’ 

‘Chris! How dare you insult me and Jerry like that? 
What do you know about us?’ 
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“Too much, unfortunately.’ 

‘Oh, don’t be so bitter, Chris, please don’t,’ Gwen 
wailed in distress. 

‘I’m not bitter, but the truth is.’ He turned to Julie. 
‘I meant to say nothing about this, but now I must let 
it out, or for ever feel that I failed you. Juliel Think 
what you’re doing! See it as it really is. You are 
dominated by mother in all this. You know she has 
a fixed idea about “‘good matches”—look how her own 
has turned out! She never cared for father for himself, 
and so all her possessive desire is turned on us, particu- 
larly on you. She wants to succeed through you. She 
doesn’t think of you as a separate person, sacred in your 
separateness, but as part of herself. She’s using her power 
Over you to make you achieve what she wanted. But 
she doesn’t think of you and Hartman as human beings 
living together. She sees you only as social abstractions. 
Don’t let her force you into something which is really 
not what you want... 

‘I’m sure she wouldn’t do anything of the kind,’ Gwen 
interrupted. Chris ignored her. In the firelight he could 
see Julie’s face, and knew she was moved. 

‘Julie!’ he went on appealing to her. ‘We’re not 
children any longer. We needn’t be the inhibited 
muddlers our parents are. We can avoid their errors if 
we have a little courage and sense. Don’t let mother 
will you to a diabolical fate. God knows, marriage is 
often a wretched enough business at best, a muddled 
compromise. Perhaps it ought to be abolished. But, 
anyhow, it’s a misery for civilised people when it’s 
nothing but a financial transaction... .’ 

‘I don’t see what right you have to say that!’ cried 
Julie, glad to hide her confusion. 
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‘Well, what else is it? Would you have anything to 
do with him if he hadn’t money? Besides, you must 
know the sort of man he is.’ 

‘I don’t see . . .” Juliette began angrily. 

‘Because you don’t want to. Look here, you two, let 
me speak frankly. You’re women, and you won’t deny 
the power of the sexual impulse. Whatever the humbugs 
may say, peoples’ lives are tremendously swayed by it. 
If it’s frustrated or goes wrong, people get cranky and 
miserable and destructive. The old code of sexual 
behaviour is based on false assumptions, and it’s built 
into a false social and economic structure which is 
evidently collapsing.’ 

‘What’s that got to do with me?’ asked Julie. 

‘Well, apply it to ourselves. We’re supposed to be 
a most emancipated generation, but are we? True, we’ve 
had latch-keys and our own friends, and we know about 
birth control. But essentially Julie’s still controlled by 
the old humbug. She’s grown up, just like her mother, 
in the belief that the only career open to her is a “good 
match.’’ But that’s the very way to thwart and pervert 
your natural sex impulse, Julie. You don’t want the man, 
you want his money. Getting off with the highest bidder!’ 

“You’ll call me a prostitute next!’ 

“Well, is there anything but a difference in degree 
between being one man’s lawful bedfellow for a share 
in his income and being several men’s unlawful bed- 
fellow for lump sums? But I see your dilemma. What 
else is there for you to do? You’ve intentionally been 
trained sot to be able to look after yourself, so it’s sell 
yourself or work at a menial job... .’ 

‘I suppose you’d like me to be a waitress at Lyons?’ 
Juliette asked sarcastically. 
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“What’s wrong with serving people with meals? Do 
you think it’s less honourable than shooting helpless 
giraffes and making money out of dogs?’ 

‘Oh, don’t be so absurd!’ 

‘lll make a pact with you, Julie. A year from to-day, 
you shall decide yourself which of us is now the absurd 
one. Truly and seriously, I think you’d do far, far better 
to take a job and keep out of this legalised prostitution 
and wait till you find a man who’s a real companion to 
you and whose children you want to bear. You know 
you dislike everything Hartman likes, dog-racing, 
shooting, gambling, speeding and all the rest of it. You 
won’t be able to stand it. Even that might be all right 
if you wanted the wan, and not merely the tasteless 
luxuries he’ll buy you. Tell me this—does your body so 
much desire his that you long for him to make a child on 
you?’ 

‘I certainly will zo¢ answer such a question!’ 

Julie sprang to her feet in a temper which was only 
half-real. 

‘Because you daren’t answer it truthfully. Julie, my 
dear, if it weren’t for the rotten money and mother’s 
naggings, isn’t there someone else you really do want, 
who’d be to you everything Hartman isn’t?’ 

‘What do you mean?’ she asked unwarily. 

‘You know as well as I do—Ronnie,’ said Chris dryly. 

And immediately regretted it. Juliette stared at him, 
speechless, like a wounded thing, and then, bursting 
into tears, ran from the room, followed by Gwen. 

Chris stayed where he was, staring unhappily at the 
fire. Presently Gwen returned, and sat down beside him. 

‘She’s lying down now,’ she said reproachfully, 
answering his query. “You were brutal to her, Chris.’ 
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‘I was a fool,’ he said gloomily. 

‘I can’t think why you were so cruel.’ 

‘I don’t mean that. I wasn’t cruel. I was only express- 
ing truisms. But I was a fool to try to convince a woman 
by appealing to her reason. I ought to have brought 
Ronnie in unexpectedly, and left them together. He’d 
have found the right arguments ad feminam.’ 

‘You mustn’t do that,’ said Gwen quickly. ‘Promise 
me you won’t do that!’ 

‘Hal’? Chris exclaimed sardonically. “That proves it. 
You know what she really wants. But I won’t bring 
Ronnie. Do you know why? Because while she was in 
his arms she’d promise one thing, and as soon as she 
got back to mother she’d promise the opposite. And 
as mother’s in possession, it’s nine to one in her favour. 
And then—how do I know she’d be happy with Ronnie? 
She might hate his guts in a couple of years. Besides, 
what shall I Sir Pandarus of Troy become?’ 

Gwen made no reply, but looked pensively into the 
fire with her head slightly turned from him and her 
hands clasping a crossed knee. Immersed in his own 
thoughts, Chris hardly noticed her dangerous graces. 
Almost unconsciously, and hence the more dangerously, 
he registered impressions: The gleam of gold evening 
slippers and the fine lines of two charming legs neatly 
cased in taut silk; the shapely hands from which all rings 
had been withdrawn, including the wedding ring; the 
appeal of artful-artless curls and of Gwen’s uptilted 
Greuze profile. Floris and the right sachets diffused a 
faint but insidious perfume. 

“Would you mind drawing the curtains, Chris?’ she 
said at last, drawing his attention to the dark blank 
windows. ‘“There’s rather a draught.’ 
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‘Certainly.’ Chris drew them carefully, adding: ‘Shall 
we have a light?’ 

‘Oh, no, please! I love the firelight. I like to shut 
out the cold and dark, and linger over a fire. I must be 
a hearth-worshipper.’ 

‘Quite right,’ said Chris approvingly, as she happened 
by sheer accident to have patted one of his hobby- 
horses. ‘It’s the real clue to our northern civilisation. 
We look inward to the hearth, the South looks outward 
to the sun. We have books and tea-caddies, they have 
statues and painted colonnades.’ 

Now, this was not at all what Gwen wanted him to 
say. She sighed lightly, and tried another gambit, a much 
more obvious one. 

‘Don’t you believe in love?’ she asked with delicate 
wistfulness. 

“What do you mean by “‘love’’?’ 

‘Surely you know what it means!’ 

‘Indeed I don’t. It’s about the most ambiguous word 
in the language. I’m exhorted to love the Lord my God, 
to love my neighbour as myself, to love my parents and 
relatives and children if I have any. And it’s conceded 
that I must love one person of the opposite sex—in 
fact, if I’m both wicked and lucky I may love several in 
the course of a misspent life. What have these relation- 
ships in common, except a vague abstract analogy? Am 
I supposed to be sexually attracted by the Omnipotent 
or to sing psalms to a lady?’ 

*“You’re being ribald,’ said Gwen, gently reproachful, 
‘and I wish you didn’t feel so cynically about things.’ 

‘When an Italian wants to say “I love you’’ he says 
“*Ti voglio tanto, tanto bene,’ which means literally “I wish 
you ever so well’’,’ said Chris incautiously. I suppose 
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you might define the popular idea of “‘love”’ as a state of 
intense but suspended sexual desire, coupled with a 
genuine wish for the desired one’s welfare, even at one’s 
own expense, but preferably at someone else’s. While it 
lasts, it’s a very popular state of mind, because it’s the 
most exciting and pleasurable of all forms of auto- 
intoxication.’ 

‘Ah,’ Gwen warned him, ‘you can mock now, but one 
day you’ll know better. You’ve got a heart, Chris, I 
know you have. It’ll have its revenge one day.’ 

“Well, well,” said Chris cheerily, ‘time enough to cross 
that bridge when I get to it.’ 

‘And you really expect me to believe that you think 
love is nothing but low sexual passion?’ 

‘I don’t think sex is either “‘high”’ or “‘low.”’ It just ts. 
Human imagination has made all kinds of graceful and 
fanciful ornaments round it. Why not? so long as the 
basic reality isn’t forgotten or falsified. Let’s have an art 
of love, by all means. Let people enjoy their sex as they 
want, but in the name of health and common sense, let 
them understand what they’re doing!’ 

“That’s sheer paganism!’ 

“Whatever that may be.’ 

“But surely there’s such a thing as Platonic Love?’ 

‘Plato was a homosexual. But if the state of prolonged 
erithism which goes by his name does occur, isn’t it so 
exceptional as to rank as a “‘perversion’’?’ 

“You'll make me cross if you go on twisting words 
like this,’ said Gwen petulantly. 

‘And Tl tell you why,’ said Chris eagerly, more 
intent on the thread of his idea than on his companion. 
‘I’m making exactly the same mistake as with Julie. 
I’ve appealed to your reason instead of using the accepted 
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phrases. I’ve tried to make you think in terms of reality, 
sO you’re offended and think I’m running down women. 
You want me to discuss flesh and blood realities as if 
they were high-falutin abstractions. It’s nothing but 
vanity on your part!’ 

‘Chris!’ She stood up, with the neatest of hankies 
dabbing her eyes, and sobbed: “You needn’t insult me as 
well as your sister. I’m ... I’m not so. . . so conceited 

» « aS you are . .. sitting there so cynical . . . and 
being so brutal when I .. . wanted us to be friends . . .” 

‘My dear Gwen!’ Chris rose in great distress and 
seized her hands earnestly. ‘What zs there to be hurt 
about? I’mterribly sorry. I. . .’ 

‘I know you didn’t mean to hurt,’ said Gwen, catching 
her breath pathetically, but looking brightly at him 
through tears. ‘But I kvow Love is rea/! Women aren’t 
only vain and wanton.’ 

‘Heavens above! If only they were never anything 

worse than that, what a paradise! I mean to say . 
I beg your pardon . . . I didn’t mean to be personal 
at all, You must know that.” And in his anxiety to 
be amiable and end the episode, he added, not thinking 
of the words in any but a metaphorical sense: 

‘Come now, let’s kiss and be friends!’ 

‘Oh Chris, if only we could be!’ 

Whereupon Gwen took his words literally, draped 
her arms about his neck, and set her lips to his in a kiss 
which was certainly closer, more velvety and prolonged 
than a mere gesture of peace. 

“My God,” thought Chris, perforce returning the 
salute. “I’m the world’s prize ass. I’ve made two women 
cry, and now I’ve been tricked into making love to one 
when I didn’t want to! Oh, well .. .’’ 
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The kiss became two, became three, became several. 
Recklessly he drew towards him a seductive and quite 
unresisting female body, and they stood together kissing 
in the quiet room where red ashes glowed in unheeded 
competition. 


SIX 


RE is no despair so poignant as the despair of 
the young. In them it is not the cold despair of 
those who reason themselves into sterility, but 

the hot despair of vivid impulses frustrated. 

Tortured by the organised repressions of a futile 
society, the dying impulses suggest self-murder to the 
whole organism. They cry out that it is not worth while 
to continue, that there is nothing worthier than death in a 
civilisation which leaves no room for real living. 

To do, to know, to experience; to feel passionately 
alive; to respond to all the solicitations of the vast world 
outside the self; to share with conviction in some great 
collective human effort; to join happily and unashamedly 
with the opposite sex and achieve that ecstasy of con- 
summation—these are essential human needs. For the 
sake of dividends they are frustrated. Oh, for a ten per 
cent Perpetual Consolidated Stock which will go paying 
long after the sun is a dead cinder! 

We make a dull noisy prison, and call it civilisation, 
when already we have the power to make life richer and 
more intelligent than has ever been dreamed. And 
among the prisoners the most depressed and unhappy 
are those who only stand and wait. Misery of the 
superfluous and the unneeded, the huge army that rots 
and rusts while the murder armies grow bigger and 
bigger, preparing to defend the cherished stupidities 
and to destroy blindly the hope of a sweeter world, a 
finer race. . . . 
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In such a mood and with such palatable thoughts, 
young Christopher went forth a wooing, stepping gaily 
in unison with the flutes and viols of the Kapellmeister, 
Love—or shall we tell the truth, and admit that he was 
bored with solitude and perhaps wanted to work off some 
of his misery on Anne?P 

At any rate, he had rung her up from the post office, 
and got himself invited to tea. 

Anne’s father was a crammer. That is to say, for fees 
paid in advance he harboured young men of undoubted 
incapacity, honestly trying to cram into their dull brains a 
number of disconnected and misunderstood facts, 
sufficient for them to go through the quaint Chinese 
ritual of examinations and thereby become of immense 
value to the community. 

Many of these young men, especially new arrivals, 
aspired to various degrees of sexual intimacy with Anne 
who was pleasant to look upon; but few or possibly none 
of them succeeded. 

By special request Anne received him in a room away 
from the rest of the family. It was known as the studio, 
because it had no side windows and a glazed roof, and 
because Anne occasionally muddled in clay. 

As Chris entered, Anne was kneeling on cushions 
before the fire, preparing tea. She was tall and full- 
breasted, with that vivid colour so pleasing in brunettes. 
She rose to her feet with a supple movement of loins and 
thighs, a special female grace which comes naturally to 
women under observation, and for which they com- 
pensate by clumsiness when alone. Degas knew that; 
Chris didn’t. 

He wanted very much to kiss her. And was im- 
mediately inhibited. Why? he asked himself. Why feel 
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afraid to kiss Anne when only the night before he had 
found no difficulty—and even, he admitted with some 
surprise, great pleasure—in kissing Gwen? But, ob- 
viously, by taking the initiative Gwen insured him 
against a wounding rebuff, and by taking that step across 
the invisible line of custom tacitly absolved him from 
responsibility. Whereas to kiss Anne was a step on his 
part towards a distant but possible matrimony, that ‘trap’ 
of the old satirist ‘from which he shall never more come 
out.’ 

So he didn’t kiss her. 

Anne sat him in an armchair, and herself crouched on 
gaudy cushions by the hearth, a small dark sphinx busy 
with the tea things. With masculine egotism Chris had 
naturally assumed that Anne would talk about him, 
wherein he was disappointed. After a little chatter of 
milk teaspoons and toast, Anne said with elaborate 
casualness: 

‘I’m going to London after Christmas.’ 

‘For long?’ 

‘Permanently!’ 

‘I didn’t know your father . . .’ 

“Oh, not him! Pve got a job of my own.’ 

‘A job!’ 

Chris was incredulous and envious—Anne with a job 
when the superior male was a doleless hanger-on of 
Fortune! 

“Yes, Martha Wickersham and IJ are going into partner- 
ship,’ said Anne importantly. ‘Martha’s got a pet 
of a house in Chelsea. We’re making the upper part 
into two flats for ourselves, and downstairs we’re 
going to have a combined book lounge and tea 
room.” 
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‘Does that mean you'll serve tea in the book shop or 
peddle books among the buns?’ asked Chris, a bit 
spitefully, it must be admitted. 

‘Don’t be horrid!’ Anne was offended. ‘It’s going 
to be a huge success. Martha knows crowds of smart 
people.’ 

‘I’ve always understood that tea shops and book shops 
run by amateurs are A.1. recipes for losing money,’ said 
Chris pessimistically. “You seem to have made it certain 
by combining them.’ 

‘You needn’t be so catty about it, just because it isn’t 
digging up old pots and bones in Africa which is your 
idea of bliss, isn’t it?’ 

‘Asia Minor,’ he corrected, and then checked a satirical 
retort. Ever since last evening Chris had been telling 
himself that to see through women was undoubtedly 
essential to ‘understanding’ them, but that if you wished 
to stand well with them, the knowledge gained must be 
kept strictly hidden. The ‘understanding’ they ap- 
preciated was, as with men, closely allied to flattery. 

It would never do to make Anne cry too. 

Dissimulation, dissimulation. 

‘If anyone can make it a success, I’m sure you can,’ he 
said, trying to be tactful. ‘You and Martha should make 
a good team. And anyway it'll be great fun, won’t 
it?? 

“You do really think it’s a good idea?’ Anne, already 
mollified by approval, wanted more. 

‘Oh, grand, I wonder nobody else has ever thought 
of it,’ he lied, yielding to her eyes. 

Anne, full steam-up, rattled off about plans and 
furnishings and capital and clients and what-not, and 
didn’t he think ‘The Heavenly Twins’ was a good name 
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for the double shop? Chris almost said: ‘Symbolising 
tea and tripe?’ but managed not to, and said: ‘Yes, yes, 
I do indeed,’ asking himself scornfully why the devil he 
should be a hypocrite to anyone or anything, even to soft 
eyes and tempting lips. 

‘But why are you doing this?’ he asked, looking round 
the untidy room. ‘Are you giving up your Art?’ 

He allowed himself this gleam of sarcasm, which Anne 
failed to notice. 

Anne sighed. 

‘You know, Chris, I’ve come to the conclusion that 
I’m not really a great artist,’ she said, serious-eyed and 
confidential. ‘Last time I was at the South Ken, I looked 
at the Rodins, and said to myself: My dear, you may be 
an artist, but you’re not great.’ 

‘Too modest,’ cried Chris ironically. 

Anne looked at him doubtfully. 

‘And I’ve been reading about the crisis,’ she went on, 
defensively. ‘I think we all ought to do something about 
it. Everybody can do something. It’s a duty. What with 
all these unemployed.’ 

Eleemosynary tea and buns. He had a fugitive vision 
of a Henry James’ tea-party for hoboes, at the expense 
of Dad’s and Martha’s capital, What would Geoff 
the Communist say to that? 

‘Besides,’ she added, as he made no answer, ‘I must get 
away from this dull god-forsaken hole. I want life!’ 

‘Light, music, laughter!’ 

Chris cautioned himself against that vein, and added 
apologetically: 

‘I was thinking much the same. I envy your having a 
job, Anne. I too am going to London, but only to attend 
a wedding.’ 
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‘A wedding!’ 

‘Juliette’s.’ 

‘With Ronnie?’ 

‘No, Ronnie’s luck’s out. ‘The Baronet has dashed in 
where dentists feared to tread. She’s marrying Jerry 
Hartman—but for heaven’s sake keep it a secret . . .’ 

‘Ohl’ Anne was evidently impressed. ‘He’s awfully 
well-off, isn’t he?’ 

‘I believe his father and grandfather robbed the nation 
with conspicuous success.’ 

‘Don’t be a silly ass!’ said Anne vivaciously, and then 
added in a tone of dreamy reflection: ‘Lady Hartman. 
How lovely for her! She ¢#s lucky. . . . Do you think 
they’d come to a party at the Twins?’ 

“The twins?’ Chris enquired in astonishment, and then, 
recollecting: ‘Ah! Of course. I should think Julie 
wouldn’t be able to resist the invitation if it’s an evening 
affair. ‘To quote my mother, the Hartman Jewels are 
sim-ply mag-nzfi-cent.’ 

Anne sighed again, her eyes heavy with dreams of 
opulence and social triumph. 

‘They'll have lots and lots of friends,’ she said 
covetously. ‘And Julie’ll be able to entertain. Chris, 
darling, you must hug Julie for me and give her millions 
of congrats—and tell her about the Twins, and make her 
promise to come.’ 

“Why not ask her yourself?’ Chris suggested per- 
fidiously. ‘Drop in for tea to. morrow—you’ll find them 
all sewing at dinky undies. Only, for the love of Mike, 
don’t let them know I told you, it’s supposed to be a 
deadly secret. But I wager they won’t be able to resist 
telling you.’ 

“Your mother doesn’t like me,’ said Anne resentfully. 
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“More on my account than yours.’ 

“Why do you say that?’ 

‘Don’t you think most mothers instinctively dislike 
girls when their sons fall in love with them?’ 

‘Pooh!’ said Anne contemptuously. ‘What you’rein love 
with is yourown ideas. Youcertainly aren’t in love with me.’ 

‘I think about you incessantly,’ said Chris, lacerating 
himself. ‘I write you imaginary letters of extravagant 
and almost certainly undeserved praise, in the middle of 
the night. I write you real letters, which I tear up, in 
similar vein by day. In hours when I should have been 
reading for my exams or at worst looking up recent 
discoveries in archzoJogy, I have composed in your 
honour several poems in free verse and an unfinished 
prose romance. There are days and nights when I can 
neither sleep nor work, eat nor rest, think nor act, 
because you obsess me. At other times I nearly convince 
myself that you’re a bitch. Having made that breach in 
the gentlemanly code, I may add that your image 
torments me in numerous erotic reveries, wherein you 
frequently appear entirely unclothed. If that isn’t being 
“**in love,’’ what is?’ 

‘Chris!’ Anne’s voice was furious. 

“Yes?” 

“Why do you always turn nasty when you come here?’ 

‘I don’t.’ 

‘Yes, you do. You always end up by saying some- 
thing hateful and insulting. I wish you’d go away,’ she 
sprang up, pointing a finger of dismissal at him. 

Chris sat motionless, lost in gloomy thoughts: 

*“Why do these things, why say them? Yet why not? 
Why not woo with verbal bombs in an age demented 
with militarism? The point is—what do I really feel, 
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what does she really feelP Aren’t we both enacting 
literary parts, clumsily selected from rival schools? Une 
nuit que j étais pres d’une affreuse juive—while she thinks 
she’s the white flower of a blameless life.” 

Anne’s finger was still pointing at him, the charm of 
her face lost in a grimace of hostility. 

“So that’s how she looks in a ragel’’ 

‘I seem to have offended you,” he said at last. ‘Why 
am I unintentionally so proficient in that unhappy art? 
But don’t let’s quarrel over a misunderstanding. How 
was I offensive?’ 

‘If you haven’t the decency to feel it, I can’t tell you.’ 

‘If you can’t tell me, it can’t have been so offensivel’ 

“You talked to meas if I were a prostitute]’ 

“‘Again!”’ thought Chris in humorous dismay. “Another 
who defends herself from a suggestion not remotely 
implied. Oui s’excuse. What would the analysts say? 
Vengeance on Jenny’s case, fie upon her!” 

‘I don’t know how one talks to prostitutes,’ he said 
aloud. ‘Having never to my knowledge conversed with 
one. Neither, I’m quite sure, have you. To treat a 
woman as a prostitute implies a certain blunt proposal 
with an offer of money. I made no proposal and I 
haven’t any money. I only described, quite truthfully, a 
certain state of mind . 

“Which is foul and insulting!” 

‘Darling Annel’ Chris smiled. ‘You really think I’m 
such a horribly unique specimen. Is there anything 
insulting in a state which is as old as humanity? Do you 
suppose other young men wouldn’t feel about you in 
much the same way?’ 

“They wouldn’t come and talk about it in that dis- 
gustingly brutal way.’ 
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‘Ah! so it’s not the feelings you object to,’ Chris 
pinned her swiftly. ‘But only the frank and honest 
expression of them?’ 

Anne had no retort ready, and only scowled at him. 
As she remained standing, Chris leaned against the 
mantelpiece, looking down and across at her. 

‘We’re disputing about words and protocols,’ he said 
laughing, but watching her carefully. ‘Would you have 
liked it better if ’'d gone down on my knees and said 
dramatically: ‘‘Miss Westcotel Anne! Pardon this 
presumption, but ever since I have known you, you’ve 
seemed to me the perfection of womanhood. I know I 
am unworthy of you, but I love you, and you only. My 
circumstances are indeed embarrassed, but I should 
plunge into the battle of life with irresistible strength if 
only I knew that you reciprocate my feelings.’? And so 
on, and so forth.’ 

‘It’d be quite ridiculous,’ said Anne, smiling faintly. 

‘Of course it would!’ Chris smiled back at her, still 
watching her closely. ‘Don’t you see that it’s all a matter 
of fashion and accepted custom? The feelings are the 
same, but the style changes. I jumped too far into the 
future, which offended you. Then I imitated the past, 
and it sounded silly to you. But Anne...’ 

“You made me seem cheap,’ she protested, frowning 

again. 
‘Cheap! You might have thought so if this were the 
first time we’d met. And from my point of view it would 
be making you really cheap if I’d tried to flatter you and 
humbug you with old tags. I tried to be entirely sincere. 
Look, Anne, we’ve known each other quite two years, 
we’ve been about together . . .” 

‘That doesn’t give you any rights over mel’ 
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‘Have I claimed any? If you meant nothing, why did 
you encourage me? Why were you always happy to be 
with me, why did you respond whenever I pressed your 
hand, why did you let me kiss you, why did you kiss me 
so ardently, why did your eyes answer mine, saying, ‘“Yes, 
yes,’ when I looked at you?’ 

‘I said nothing of the sort!’ 

Anne turned her face away in embarrassment, knowing 
what he said was true. 

‘Not in actual words,’ Chris went on. ‘But in other 
more indirect ways. You don’t like straightforward 
words. Equivocations and hints make me uneasy . . .’ 

He broke off, brooding. This would never do. It was 
engaging Anne on her own sentimental terrain, where, as 
he floundered in bogs of compromise and false sentiment, 
she would inflict a devastating defeat. Already her 
machine-guns chattering on his unguarded flank! 

‘Chris!’ 

“What?” 

“You’re not listening to me.’ 

‘Ohl’ 

He stared at her, dark-eyed with revolt and pain. She 
shook him lightly by the shoulder. 

‘What zs the matter with you? You’re not the same 
person five minutes together. Are you out of your 
mind?’ 

‘Nol eae a penniless celibate with no kind girl 
friend . 

“There you go again!’ 

She shook him petulantly, then began stroking his 
cheek and mocking: 

‘Poor Chris! You’re very “‘little boy’’ aren’t you? Is it 
very hard for your’ 
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Chris flushed. Little boy indeed—turning on the Mother 
Goddess with beneficent paps and devouring prominence! 

Resentment suggested an ungentlemanly test of her 
sincerity. He began to talk soothingly, as if trying to 
cajole a shy filly with a lump of sugar. 

‘Hard?’ he said, intentionally misinterpreting. ‘Do 
you think it comes easily to a man to lose his chance of a 
career? I thought you’d care, Anne, even if no one else 
did. In the last two years I have worked, on my own 
lines. I’m haunted by that ancient world, those mysterious 
creators of all civilisation. Mightn’t it be possible for us 
to work out how and why they bequeathed us such fatal 
errors aS superstition, war, social injustice, and so on? 
Men are intensely conservative—they’d rather carry on 
an admitted wrong than take the trouble to correct it. Is 
it true that civilisation is a kind of malady? Or is ita 
good thing perverted by human psychology? Partly that, 
no doubt, in which case it is for the psychologists. Or 
was human society wrongly oriented from the first, and 
in need of drastic revision? We can only be released by 
knowing. It might be done... .’ 

He stopped abruptly, annoyed by his inability to 
express his thought. Anne gazed at him, not com- 
prehending. He smiled, and flicked away his dream with 
a wave of the hand. 

‘Now it’s all gone. Someone else will achieve it, not I. 
So you see me acutely disappointed. From what a height 
of bliss have I fallen! To the dregs of the proletariat, the 
unused, the unwanted. I don’t wonder you reject me, 
Anne.’ He laughed. ‘You’re a capitalist. Don’t you feel 
the class war between us?” 

‘Chris, will you stop talking this wild nonsense, and go 
home!’ 
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‘Just one minute]? He took her hand, saying caress- 
ingly: 

‘Don’t be too cross with me, darling.’ 

‘But you’re so queer, and brutal . . .’ 

‘Have I got to lose you too? I wanted to kiss you, as 
we used to kiss, when I came in. And somehow I felt 
you had rejected me.’ 

‘Why should I let you kiss me?’ 

‘Because we’re young and want each other, you know 
we do. And what keeps us apart? Your acquiescence in 
the old rules and humbugs.. .’ 

‘It isn’t that .. .’ 

‘What then?’ 

“You aren’t as you used to be. You’ve lost all ideals, 
particularly about women.’ 

“You’re sure it’s my ideals?’ 

‘If you ever had any, which I begin to doubt.’ 

‘Are you sure that’s the right word? Don’t you mean 
perhaps,’ he paused to make the blow more deliberate, 
“my money?” 

‘Oh! What a vile suggestion!’ 

‘But isn’t it true? Ideals are a luxury, mostly the by- 
product of an unearned income. No money, no ideals. 
Have you ever seen a desperately hungry man begging? 
Not many ideals about himl’ 

Anne snatched away her hand. 

‘I won’t stand this morbidity another moment. You’re 
impossible. Please go away.’ 

‘Very hungry men sometimes steal!’ 

“What do you mean?’ 

“Mine was another sort of hunger, as cruel though not 
so fatal . . .’ 

Before she could guess what he meant, Chris recklessly 
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seized her and kissed her mouth violently. Anne 
struggled and protested indignantly. For a minute or 
more they battled in the semi-darkness, neither sparing 
the other, using full strength. Abruptly Anne collapsed 
quivering in his arms, clung to him in a queer sensual 
embrace, whispering: 

‘Chris! I...I1...you’re hurting me. 
but...’ 

But Chris’s ill luck held at the moment of success. 
At the moment when Anne’s antagonism changed to 
this complicity of complete surrender, there was a clatter 
at the door, and the servant’s voice said: 

‘Please, Miss, can I take the tea things?’ 

Chris was paralysed by the shock. He had dreamed so 
long and so often of the moment when Anne would 
acknowledge his desire and yield to it, that he couldn’t 
believe the moment had turned to defeat. And by what a 
stupid, banal chance! 

Not so Anne. She moved lightly from him, as if she 
had merely been kissing him good-bye in a friendly way, 
and said in a calm easy voice: 

“Well, good-bye once more, Chris—yes, Sally, take the 
things—have a good time in London.’ 

She thrust his coat and hat into his hands, whispering 
fiercely: 

‘Go, can’t you? Go!’ 

Chris tried to speak, to plead, to beg for some as- 
surance. He found he couldn’t speak, so intense was his 
emotion. 

There was nothing to do but go. 
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somewhere between snarling and crying. On the 

one hand, he felt bitterly humiliated. On the 
other, he was in a fit of rage with himself and Anne, with 
that state of life to which it had pleased God to call him, 
and with the world in general. 

The rage was salutary, the humiliation depressive. 
Humiliation and fear are cousins in destruction. 
Frustrated even in sexual compensation, the life impulse 
turned on itself in destructive agony. 

He tramped at random through dark lanes, splashing 
carelessly through mud and puddles. There was an 
infantile satisfaction of revenge in splashing mud on the 
only good suit he had. 


Ox: left the Westcote’s house in a pitiable state, 


While Chris was fighting his love-and-hate battle with 
Anne, and wretchedly trying to adjust to his dismal 
defeat, he was the subject of loving discussion in the 
home. Or, more correctly, he was a minor topic among 
others more material to human dignity and the family 
interests. 

The sacred hour of tea approached. Under pretext of 
charitable enquiries and soothing the sick, Nelly and 
Juliette left Gwen and the sewing girl to carry on, while 
they climbed eagerly upstairs to the sufferer. Documents 
and letters of the utmost importance had arrived that 
day, and the two ladies were dying to know what the 
patriarch had learned from them. Naturally, all decisions 
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would be theirs, but as they knew even less than he did 
about legal documents and business hocus-pocus, they 
had to listen to his attempts at explanation. 

The bed of the afflicted one was strewn with docu- 
ments, and he had made numerous pencil memoranda on 
pieces of paper held straight for his one-armed writing by 
drawing pins on a pastry board. He looked glum but 
self-important. 

“Well?” asked Nell sharply, wasting no time in soothing 
when there was nobody to impress. ‘Is everything all 
right?’ 

Frank’s sigh was kin to a groan, and his expression 
suggested a relapse. 

‘It is and it isn’t, if you know what I mean,’ he said 
pathetically. 

‘I don’t know what you mean,’ Nell answered im- 
patiently. ‘And we shall both be obliged if you’l] use the 
King’s English without beating about the bush and those 
maddening legal terms we don’t understand, and I doubt 
if you do either.’ 

‘All right, all right,’ the invalid agreed hastily, 
evidently wanting to be agreeable. ‘Where’s Chris?’ 

“He’s gone out,’ said Juliette. 

“Where?’ 

“To see that little Westcote girl, I expect.’ 

‘But I thought you said . . .?? Frank looked at Nell 
anxiously. 

‘All in good time. It’s coming along nicely. And I’// 
soon settle Miss Anne Westcote’s hash if she gives any 
trouble. Leave that to me.’ 

Mr. Heylin looked uncomfortable. Was it coming 
along so nicely? If so, why was the boy off after Anne 
again? 
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‘I suppose you know best,’ he said, evading re- 
sponsibility as usual. ‘I leave it to you. But he ought 
to know about this.’ 

“Why should he?’ cried Juliette sharply. ‘It’s my 
wedding, not his.’ 

‘Certainly.’ Nell backed her up. ‘In the first place he’s 
not of an age to understand, and in the second place he’s 
lost all common sense at that university you would 
waste money sending him to, and comes home full 
of Russian propaganda. And now will you kindly 
stop wasting time, and allow us to know where we 
are?” 

‘All right, all right, all right! But don’t get me in a 
fluster.” Frank turned over the papers slowly and 
awkwardly, keeping the ladies in a torment of ‘im- 
patience. ‘Now, let me see, where did I put those notes? 
Where did I put ... Oh, here they are. Let me see. 
Let me see. Yes. Yes, that’s it. Here’s a copy of the 
marriage settlement . . .” 

‘Ah!’ Juliette breathed with relief. 

‘Well, thank God that’s settled,’ Nell remarked with 
pious decision. 

“Yes, but I don’t know that it’s settled quite as we 
hoped,’ said Frank ruefully. “There’s a covering letter 
from Hitchcock and Snegg, and a copy of a letter from 
Gerald’s lawyer to them.’ 

“Well, and what of it?’ asked Nell with lofty scorn of 
mere professionals. 

‘There’s quite a lot of it,’ said Frank peevishly. ‘It 
took me a long time to work out, so don’t confuse me. 
What it comes to is that Gerald will make a settlement of 
twenty-five thousand... .’ 

‘But that’s what we asked for!’ exclaimed Juliette. 
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‘I call it generous of him,’ said Nell comfortably. 
“What are you complaining about? Haven’t I always told 
you that man had a heart of gold?’ 

“Yes, but wait a minute, wait a minute!’ Frank inter- 
rupted. “There’ve got to be trustees, and Julie will only 
be entitled to the income, not to a penny of the capital, 
and anyway it’s only a life interest which goes to her 
children by Gerald and reverts to the Hartman Estate if 
she dies without issue or if they separate.’ 

“The man’s dotty!’ said Nell vigorously. 

Juliette said nothing. 

‘Dotty or not, those are the terms,’ said Frank un- 
happily. ‘And for God’s sake don’t snap at me, Nell. It 
goes all down my left side.’ 

Nell made no response to this appeal. 

‘I sim-ply do not understand,’ she declared, as if this 
declaration of ignorance was most honourable to her 
intelligence, and derogatory to anyone who did claim to 
understand. ‘Isn’t Gerald a gentleman?’ 

“Well, he’s a baronet at all events,’ said Frank, perhaps 
a little jealous of his own precarious rank as one of the 
untitled and heavily mortgaged gentry. 

‘Precisely!’ Nell nodded, as if she had scored an 
important point. ‘Very well then. That being so where 
is the need between us of all this lawyer’s rigmarole and 
you-can’t-do-this and you-can’t-do-that?’ 

Frank fidgeted and looked a little guilty. 

‘I should say it means that Gerald doesn’t mind giving 
Julie pin-money, but he’ll be hanged if he gives away a 
penny of his capital. And, upon my word, I see his point. 
Why should a man give away Capital, even to his wife? 
It’s his life blood.’ 

Nell ignored this poignant cri de ceur. Not that she 
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disagreed in principle, but her thoughts were running on 
other lines. 

“But if we don’t get the Capital,’ she exclaimed in- 
dignantly, ‘where shall we be? I should be opposed to 
our Julie making a match, however brilliant, where there 
wasn’t the completest confidence between husband and 
wife. The ideal marriage must be based on confidence, 
and what you tell us sounds the very reverse.’ 

“What does Julie say?’ asked Frank. 

‘It’s not very pleasant to be bargained over,’ she said 
huskily and flushing. She was thinking of the scorn in 
Chris’s voice when he spoke of the highest bidder. 

“Nonsense, who’s talking of bargaining?’ said Nell 
brightly. ‘We’ll soon settle the hash of these lawyers. 
They’re misleading our dear Gerald with their cold 
suspicions. How can they understand the warmth of 
loving hearts? You must write to them at once, Frank, 
and insist on having the Capital. And Julie will drop the 
tiniest of tiny hints in her next love letter and . 

“That’s all very fine and large,’ said Frank irritably. 
“But I tell you it’s no good.’ 

‘And why not, may I ask?’ Nell was being superbly 
County. 

‘Because the lawyers are acting on Gerald’s own 
precise instructions.’ 

‘I don’t believe it!’ 

“Well, it’s the fact.’ 

There was a long silence of consternation. At last 
Frank broke it, awkwardly enough: 

‘Hitchcock says he’s been into—rhmph, rhmph—our 
own affairs, and as far as he can see there’ll not be more 
than three or four hundred a year, if that.’ 

‘Starvation and misery,’ said Nell decisively. 
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‘All that’s left—after—those infernal scoundrels,’ 
Frank explained dejectedly. ‘Nothing to be done. 
Hitchcock says he thinks it’s illegal for Julie to alienate 
any of her settlement, but that after it has been paid to 
her account he doesn’t see anything to prevent her 
making us a compassionate allowance.’ 

‘A compassionate allowance! From daughter to 
parents? I never heard of such a thing]’ Nell seemed 
choked with indignation. ‘The man’s a stark staring 
lunatic.’ 

‘Do you mind if I gor’ 

It was Julie’s voice. Her face was flushed, and her 
eyes filled with tears. They both started to protest, but 
without waiting for a reply, she ran from the room to her 
bedroom, and threw herself sobbing on the bed. She 
enjoyed humiliation no more than her brother. 


These tragical emotions of disappointment which, 
alas, may afflict even the noblest servants of our national 
ideals, were luckily soothed by the arrival of the sacred 
tea ceremony. 

Frank was left to have a little ceremony on his own, 
burbling feebly of equities of redemption and restraints 
of anticipation. Julie was summoned peremptorily from 
her room. The sewing-girl was dismissed to the kitchen, 
for the rigid etiquette of the British Samurai forbids the 
presence at the sacred tea ceremony of all who were not 
born with a silver spoon in their mouths. 

The object of the British tea ceremony, as we all know, 
is beauty and esthetic contemplation. The silver kettle 
murmured over the lighted wick, ‘like the lone pine by 
the sea,’ as the poet puts it. The guests were careful to 
hold the cups in perfect balance, this being essential to 
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perfect poise. They admired the beautiful colour of the 
tea, and, having absorbed it in the ritual three and a half 
sips, remained lost in esthetic contemplation of the 
exquisite Woolworth bowls. At the same time they 
mentally composed those seventeen-syllable poems 
which are the glory of the British Samurai... . 


‘We've been having a little business talk upstairs,’ said 
Nell brightly. She knew Gwen would notice Julie’s eyes 
were red. “These tiresome legal peoplel How they 
complicate things, and so unnecessarily! It’s only about 
the settlement. This foolish child has got all upset over a 
lot of whereases and hereinbefore-mentioneds, which 
neither she nor I nor anyone in his right senses could 
understand. But you know how sensitive the child is. I 
keep telling her it'll all come out right—Gerald will 
see to that.’ 

Gwen looked doubtful, though she produced a little 
murmur-grunt of sympathy. What had gone wrong? she 
wondered. 

‘Oh, mother!’ Julie interrupted impatiently. ‘Must we 
go over it all again?’ 

‘I must think and plan for my children,’ said Nell 
firmly, with an assumption of noble self-devotion. ‘For 
both my children. It’s not you I worry about, Julie. You 
have stability and poise. And we can soon settle this little 
difficulty with Gerald. But lam worriedabout Chris . . .’ 

She paused dramatically, and flashed a glance at Gwen, 
who looked a little uncomfortable. In other circum- 
stances Gwen might have enjoyed a battle of wits and 
Spite with her darling Nelly. But, at the moment, she 
was at a disadvantage. After being unpleasantly married 
to a man much older than herself, who doted on her with 
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senile carnality, she was now compensating by something 
approaching infatuation for Chris, who was very much 
younger than she and not more than mildly attracted by 
her. 

How Nell had instantly found this out in spite of all 
Gwen’s efforts to conceal it, could only be explained by 
adepts. The plain fact is that she did. And without a 
word being said, Nell knew that Gwen was after Chris, 
and Gwen knew that Nell knew, and Nell knew that 
Gwen knew she knew! And, of course, Julie had been 
let into the secret as well as Frank. The one person 
concerned who knew nothing about it was Chris. 

So Gwen was compelled to accept Nell and Julie as 
accomplices and allies in her erotic designs. In accordance 
with the unwritten but practical law of female strategy, 
Gwen would greatly have preferred them not to know. 
But, as they did know, there was no help for it. It wasn’t 
that she was averse from marrying Chris, though to do 
her justice she hadn’t thought of that at first. The 
suggestion came from Nell, who saw it as a classic 
solution of all Chris’s difficulties. 

But suppose Chris didn’t want to marry her, even for 
an easy living? Gwen couldn’t exactly see him doing it. 
In spite of her official age, she felt a little uneasy about the 
fifteen years between them. Nor was she so keen on 
matrimony, having already experienced it. What she 
wanted was Love, Love that was potent, tangible, but 
discreet, Love, wherein the complicity of a mother and a 
sister was only an embarrassment. Besides, as she told 
herself indignantly, she wasn’t so old or such a novice 
that she needed to pay for Love. .. . 

‘Surely Chris is enough of a man to act for himself?’ 
Gwen suggested sweetly, but nervously. 
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Juliette laughed. Amusing to hear little brother called 
‘aman’ by a grown woman. ‘Men’ were bulky personages 
with shot-guns and incomes who were greeted respect- 
fully by the head-waiters of expensive restaurants, and 
not distraught undergraduates who believed that they 
could help on the happiness of mankind by studying 
pre-history. 

Nell didn’t laugh. A gleam came into her usually 
expressionless eye—here was somebody with a hash to 
settle. 

‘Chris is a gentleman and a scholar!’ she announced 
with that strange pride ignorant women often display in 
boasting of the supposed knowledge of their sons, after 
having done everything possible to prevent them from 
acquiring it. 

Gwen did not dispute this hoary cliché and Nell went on: 

“When I think of all that boy carries in his brain, it 
makes my head ache. I may not understand all that, but 
I do understand him, through and through.’ 

“What is there so difficult to understand?’ asked 
Juliette scornfully. “He’s just like other young men who 
pick up a university manner. Anyone can understand 
him.’ 

“Nobody can understand a boy as his mother does. It 
would be strange indeed if I didn’t know him better than 
either of you. I may be a fool,’ Nell added, implying that 
she was very much the reverse. ‘But I can read my own 
son like a book. Like his dear grandfather, he’s the lazy 
scholarly type, content with his little hobbies and library, 
and without any ambition whatsoever. And I know it’s 
my duty to protect him.’ 

“What from?’ asked Gwen incautiously. 

‘From those who would take advantage of his 
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innocence to ruin his character!’ This was said with 
tremendous emphasis. ‘But out of evil good may come. 
Through all the worries and horrors I’ve been through 
these past days, one thought has comforted me. At any 
rate Chris won’t now be able to have money for his hair- 
brained idea of “‘digging,”’ as he calls it, in those un- 
speakable countries where he’d certainly die of sunstroke 
or some filthy disease! How thankful I was to see him 
safe home!’ 

‘But,’ Gwen objected. ‘Are you sure he has no 
ambition? With the best intentions you may be thwarting 
his life-work, just to keep him near you.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ Nell’s laugh was tremulous with the 
uneasiness of those who fear to look upon their real 
motives. ‘I tell you I know him through and through. 
How can you call a scholar’s little hobbies ‘‘ambition’’ 
and “‘life work’’? What is there for him to work at? 
What can he achieve?’ 

‘But for some men,’ Gwen persisted, ‘and I think 
Chris is one of them, knowledge itself is life work and 
ambition enough. I think he ought to be given a chance 
to do what he wants to do. I don’t understand it, I 
admit, especially when he tries to explain, but he’s 
obviously desperately keen on it.’ 

‘But there’s no money in itl’ cried Nell impatiently— 
how stupid the woman was being! ‘Why, it would cost 
money, and where’s that to come from? Besides, is that a 
man’s life? It would be another matter if he went among 
his own kith and kin overseas where there would be 
proper drainage and the right people. But not among 
those ignorant natives, rotten with disease and filth and 
paganism.’ 

‘Then what is he to do?’ Gwen enquired almost 
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humbly, rather like the envoy of a defeated nation asking 
for peace terms. 

Nell delivered her ultimatum: 

‘He needs the protection of Love and Money. Love 
we can and do give him, but the money’s gone, the 
more’s the pity. We’ve nothing to give him. But before 
I die, I should like to see him make a good match, with a 
woman comfortably off, and not so young that she 
couldn’t influence him for good—a woman with sensible 
practical ideals. So many of the young people to-day are 
frivolous and spineless. They laugh at the marriage tie, 
and go in for loose living. I don’t approve of it. I never 
did it, so why should they? I was brought up to consider 
marriage sacred, and I can’t see it as anything but a 
sacrament. There’s far too little said about Love, and far 
too much about Sex. The less sex there is in the world, 
the better. It’s an unpleasant necessity, and these young 
people actually try to glorify it, if you please! Crush it 
out, I say, and let us have a little decent healthy living. 
Chris is ignorant and impetuous—and—well, you know 
what young men are. I live in terror lest he should fall 
into the clutches of some unclean creature, like that little 
Westcote girl . . .’ 

“Who is she?’ asked Gwen jealously. ‘Do I know 
her?’ 

‘Oh nobody in particular,’ said Juliette, who had her 
own reasons for disliking the other ‘prettiest girl in the 
district.’ ‘Her father’s a sort of schoolmaster.’ 

“None the less a danger to our boy,’ said Nell solemnly. 
‘I hear she’s going to London to live with that dreadful 
little Martha Wickersham, who’s no better than she 
should be. There are some pretty tales going around 
about her.’ 
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‘Oh, mother!’ Even Juliette was moved to protest, 
but was disregarded. 

‘I don’t expect to have money settled upon Chris, 
though I insisted upon it in Julie’s case,’ Nell continued 
to dictate terms to Gwen, as she flourished a large pair of 
scissors. ‘If only I’?d done so when I married, but I was 
foolish and romantic. But never mind that, I don’t 
matter now. Of course, when Chris marries, husband 
and wife will share their worldly goods, and what does it 
matter which side they come from, so long as the money 
is solid and well invested? I think he ought to have a 
couple of hundred a year for pocket money, but not 
enough to get into any serious mischief. Then he and 
his wife could settle down to a quiet decent life in the 
country, with a little shooting and farming as an oc- 
cupation, and of course his hobbies and books. . .’ 

‘Do you think the country’s essential?’ asked Gwen, 
who hated it except in small doses. 

‘No, no,’ Nell conceded that small point, ‘so long as 
everything else was satisfactory.’ 

‘And you would really like him to marry a...a 
suitable person, now, at once?’ asked Gwen nervously. 

‘The sooner the better, provided of course that his 
father and I approve his choice.’ 

‘I see,’ Gwen meditated. ‘You don’t think he’d 
get restless, and still want to go to Turkey or wherever it 
is?’ 

‘Why should he get restless? What more could 
he expect? If his wife allowed him to leave her for 
months on end, she’d be a fool. And if she went with 
him, she’d have only herself to blame when they both die 
of typhoid .. .’ 

Nell broke off abruptly, and added: 
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‘Let me see what you’re doing with that hem, Julie.’ 

The sewing girl had tapped, and entered humbly 
from the kitchen. Naturally the conversation had to be 
turned to technical points, for it is impossible to discuss 
the things that matter before the proletariat. But more 
than enough had been said to show Gwen what was 
expected of her. She sewed on, in silent thought, 
perhaps a trifle rebelliously. 


BIGHT 


Uns a bleak low night-sky of sad cloud Chris 


hurried in nervous haste, past cold empty fields 

where the wind hissed through rigid thorn- 
hedges, past the sudden wounding glare of headlights 
rushing by in an aura of spattering mud, past shadowed 
copses where the dead leaves lay rotten, past rows of new 
advanced Council cottages where the descendants of 
once rude forefathers enjoyed the standardised luxuries 
of the machine age in their cheapest form, and kept the 
coals in the bath because the hot water didn’t work and 
they couldn’t afford it anyhow. 


“‘Ours is an epoch of neither tragedy nor comedy, 
but of sinister and bloody farce, a rattle-boned biological 
satire. Tragedy depends upon faith in the nobility of 
man, and where does that exist? Gentlemen, a fico for 
your heroism. The flustered hen which attacks an alley- 
cat stalking the hatched embryos fertilised by faithless 
cocks upon other hens is more heroic than the drunken 
warriors of Homer and the cannon-fodder of Verdun. 
Heroism is not dying obediently, but living rebelliously. 
Against what shall we rebel, my God, against what? 
Shall we put Don Quixote in a gas-mask, and send him to 
bomb the ash-pits of finance, to machine-gun the rabbit 
warrens of industrialism? 

“*To what end, O pinchbeck thugs? 

““‘We no longer struggle with Terror, Pity and Fate, 
but with squalor, waste and fear. Might as ever is Right, 
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but it is only morally right; biologically it may be utterly 
wrong. Mark that. 

“By despising the female we condemn ourselves to 
imitate her. Blood and death are for her. It is biologically 
sound for her to die, in childbirth, in defence of her 
brood, for the future. They are womb-crazy—give me 
children or I die. And we die in the giving. Let them 
be Amazons if they must. Our battle is the battle of 
minds. 

““With squalor, waste and fear. What do we fear? 
Why is the whole world of men shaken with mad 
paroxysms of fear? Fear is not forethought. Fore- 
thought is calm. Fear is a worried panic. In convulsions 
of fear the nations are preparing to hurl themselves upon 
the very death and destruction they dread. The most 
cowardly are the most bellicose. The most boastful 
those who most feel inferior. The only joy of the rich 
man in his riches is to keep poor men poor. Fear, waste 
and squalor. 

‘‘Let me put away fear. By fear I shall not escape 
hunger, frustration, misery and folly. Paralysed by fear, 
the king my father hides in his bed, and shakes a whisky- 
bottle at reality. With craven fear in her heart, the queen 
my mother, female cunning one, weaves silly plots to 
entrap her brood in dishonourable safety. And the 
princess my sister, this middle-class Electra of a highly 
desirable residential district, what of her? This fair 
young nubile woman, whose eyes are as the fish-pools of 
Hebron, with what an alacrity of fear she hangs upon the 
utterances of her pious bawd haggling over the price of 
bed pleasures with an opulent yahoo. What has made 
cowards of them all? 


“And who am I to snap my wits at them? Who 
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indeed. Put it to jazz. Their genes are my genes and my 
genes are their genes . . . happy with somebody else. 
Could I be a double bastard, a changeling, a foundling, a 
glass-bottle baby, a psychological freak immune to 
heredity and conditioning? Absurd! Doppelganger of 
misery, in wounding them I wound my own flesh. 

“I was a fool with Anne. She was right, her sex is her 
fortune. Why lend gratis what you can hire out pro- 
fitably, fructus ventris tui? Impossible for me to blaspheme, 
I have no faith, merely scientific credulity. What, 
though, is the point in being rational? Aésthetic pre- 
ference; more symmetrical to keep in line with the facts. 
And what are the facts? I was a fool with Anne. Get into 
line with that. And if a fool with Anne, why not a fool 
elsewhere? Effort at compensation of the defeated libido; 
what you lose on the swings you make up in the petti- 
coats. Failing that, turn destructive. Only thing left for 
me, become another Hulaga Khan... .” 


At this point in his mental ravings Chris found himself 
not four hundred yards from home, opposite the village 
pub which was just opening for evening service. After 
some hesitation he went in to buy a pint of beer, in the 
vague and uncertain hope that it might cause him to 
write another Shropshire Lad, that being the approved 
recipe. 

Nobody was in the bar but the obese, self-righteous 
landlady, who was irrationally trying to coax a cheerful 
olde Englyshe blaze out of several incombustible furze 
roots. 

‘What! Another bottle of whisky already, sir?’ 

‘No,’ Chris found himself reddening. ‘I want a pint of 
bitter.’ 
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He sat down and filled his pipe, still mentally chewing 
the cud of unhappy thoughts, and so much absorbed in 
this fruitless pastime that when the landlady brought his 
glass pot and asked how his father was he nearly 
answered: ‘Quite well, thanks.’ Luckily he recollected 
the sad reality in time to reply: 

‘Much about the same, I’m afraid.’ 

‘Ah,’ said the landlady piously. “The visitations of the 
Lord are a mystery to "Is people. There’s many a one 
clothed in purple and fine linen as’ll find themselves in 
sackcloth and ashes as long as wickedness and wantoning 
stalks the land. I don’t hold with chapel going, it’s bad 
for trade, trying to keep the working man from having 
his honest pint. But though I’m in Public Life, sir, I 
know that my Redeemer liveth!’ 

Chris tried to murmur an appreciation of all exemplary 
Christian spirit, though he felt she was possibly a little 
too pleased at the Heylins having lost their money. 

‘I thought you was up at that varsity, sir?’ She changed 
the subject, to probe another wound. 

‘I was,’ said Chris lightly. ‘But, as you see, I’ve come 
down—in the world.’ 

“You must have had a rare old time what with all that 
boat-racing and cricketing and polo we read about in the 
papers,’ she said enviously. ‘But what’s the good of it 
all>? 

“There is an educational side,’ said Chris. “Though 
perhaps it is a little overlooked by the Press. People are 
supposed to be trained for responsible positions, you 
know, and for all kinds of research.’ 

‘Research!’ cried the landlady, who evidently read a 
lurid Sunday journal. ‘Cutting up dead babies, and a man 
in spectacles sticking a knife into a poor little pleading 
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dog that’s only a dumb animal doing no ’arm. I see a 
picture of it once, and sent a shilling to get it put down. 
It shouldn’t be allowed, sir, not in a Christian land.’ 

‘Possibly not,’ said Chris, hiding a smile. ‘But I assure 
you vivisection is no part of a university course.’ 

“Then what do you gentlemen do, may I ask?’ 

‘It depends upon what line you take. After the usual 
grounding, some specialise in languages or literatures, 
some in philosophy or mathematics, some in one of the 
sciences .. .” 

‘And what’s the good of thempe’ 

‘That depends what you mean by “‘good,’’ doesn’t it? 
Do you disapprove of education?’ 

‘Oh, if it’s education,’ she brought out the word as if it 
had some magical talismanic quality. “But why should it 
all go to the rich? Why shouldn’t every working man’s 
son go to universities?’ 

‘Perhaps he will some day; I hope so, anyway. But at 
present, for one thing, there simply isn’t room. But I 
agree it would be better to send men there on their 
merits, and not as a bit of social snobbery.’ 

“Well, education’s a great thing,’ she conceded. ‘I’m 
sure I don’t understand it. But what'll you be doing 
now, sir, with all your education? Making a nice little 
pile of money, I’ll be bound.’ 

‘Since you put it to me,’ said Chris, smiling again, ‘I 
have to admit that my “‘education,”’ such as it is, has been 
chiefly of benefit in depriving me of all chance of making 
money in any of the recognised ways.’ 

The landlady looked puzzled, and then cackled with 
laughter, like an outraged hen. 

‘Oh, Mr. Chris, you are a one. I know you! Always 
must be ’aving your little joke, mustn’t your’ 
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‘I’m quite serious,’ Chris protested. 

‘Oh, get along with you, you can’t have me on with 
your jokes. Nobody’d spend money on education if they 
wasn’t going to make their bit out of it. It can’t be no 
pleasure to nobody, I’m sure.’ 

And with another boisterous cackle she disappeared 
into the hinterland of the pub. 


Left alone Chris sat smoking and drinking in silence. 
From time to time he smiled. Evidently the landlady’s 
conversation had cheered him up and calmed his per- 
turbed spirits. Finally he took a note-book from his 
pockets and began to scribble. 


‘Landlady quite right,’ he wrote. ‘Simple nature, went 
straight to the point, and asked the pertinent questions. 
What és the good of my fussing about Egypt and Sumer, 
the Indus culture, the Hittites and the Minoans, and 
worrying about “‘the future of the race”’ and “‘the rational 
ordering of society,’’ when I myself am entirely helpless? 
Gissing said it: He who lacks money lacks the elementary 
privileges of humanity. In a world of plenty why should 
anyone lack them? 

“Economic absurdity of mendicant saints, cultivating 
the holy life at the expense of poor peasants. In time, the 
beggar side bound to expel the saintly. Bouddhas and 
Francises, eventually public nuisances. Fallacy of ‘“‘sell 
all thou hast.”? Who are the buyers? Primitive Christians 
were unintelligent Communists. Cheers for Ananias. 
Their feeble aspirations to economic justice soon per- 
verted to the monstrous anomaly and abuse of Church 
property. Except in the matter of property, Church 
always evades facts. 
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“Too much written about the Common Man by tweedy 
democrats. How about the Common Woman? Keeper 
of the common man’s conscience, power behind his 
throne if he ever got it. Part of her strongly Marxist, she 
sees only the crude economic fact. Why? Her concern 
the mere function and transmission of life, not with its 
direction and possible meaning. Mother and Julie and 
Judy O’Grady and the pub landlady, all sisters here. 
Other side of Common Woman crudely individualist, 
wants privileges for ser children, not for all children. 
Can women ever become mothers of the Race? C. W. 
abhors doubt, adventure, experiment. Has the horrible 
mania for certainties, particularly supernatural. My 
Redeemer liveth! What next! Religious bar-tenders. 
Note, Nonconformists are wicked to her because they 
want to suppress beer-drinking, her economic basis. 
Tavern always enemy of tabernacle. Dionysus against 
Mithra. Reconciled, though, in mystic marriage of beef 
and beer. 

“Why go on scribbling this stuff? Trying to forget 
about Anne. Probably a big mistake. Much better rave, 
weep, make a scene, instead of ramming it down into the 
unconscious to fester. 

‘Advantage of new astronomy-physics, there is 
nowhere for the gods to be corporally. Assume a cor- 
poreal ascension at speed of light (physically impossible, 
but grant it) in a.p. 33. Body now approximately 2000 
light years off, still going strong, but hopelessly chasing 
spiral nebula. Hence invention of “the spiritual,’’ the 
‘higher plane’? and such-like. Lack of evidence, no 
reason for accepting a fantastic hypothesis, especially 
when it’s a mere juggling with abstract words. Voyage of 
Gilgamesh. Absurd human desire to live for ever. 
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‘I am burdened with more problems than Job on his 
dunghill ever dreamed of. Hold to this as a clue, all life is 
energy in action. Nothing is static. Contemplation is the 
rare moment of complete poise between action and 
action. Impossible as a permanent state, which implies 
renouncing life itself, which is absurd. A contemplative 
tadpole would renounce the exertion necessary to become 
a frog. Fact that being a frog is quite pointless is 
irrelevant. We only keep “‘alive’’ by incessant renewed 
effort. Hideous dangers of security and safety, recipes for 
biological degeneration. But organised warfare 
thoroughly unsound. The struggle is of minds, of 
conflicting personz. I shall not cease from mental strife. 

“Those of my age faced with terrific need for action. 
Hitherto undreamed-of complexities to be absorbed and 
ordered. Possibility of greater richer life than has ever 
been known. Either we shall drop back or jump on 
several centuries in a generation. How much there ts to 
be scrapped, how much to be learned, absorbed, inte- 
grated. But no panaceas, no formule, no royal roads. 
The mere political revolution is a waste of energy. We 
need a revolution in our whole natures, and adaptation 
of bodies as well as of minds and emotions. We must 
change ourselves to be worthy of the new knowledge, 
the new power. 

‘And to what end? Tadpoles becoming frogs! Well, 
why not? A new experience, a new adventure of 
humanity. The sun’s not cold yet. 

Froggy would a-wooing go. Ah, sweet Anne Page.’ 
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ONE 


in Kensington. The architect had evidently been 

aman of austere nature who didn’t believe in 
pampering his clients. A surprising amount of space was 
wasted on halls, passages, landings and stairway— 
marble for the first flight where it showed, but plain 
wood thereafter. Windows let in a minimum of light, 
but in scientific conjunction with doors and windows 
also let in an impressive system of draughts. Servants 
were kept as happy as crickets by spending their days in 
unlighted basements and their nights in unheated attics. 
The sanitary system was pivoted on the kitchen, and the 
main drainage pipe passed through the pantry. 

A later generation had reacted energetically away from 
this virtuous gloom with central heating, electricity, 
baths, white tiles in the kitchen, and bright colour 
schemes. But the house remained an awkward com- 
promise of a transitional epoch, and Chris classed it as 
the unconscious expression of a culture based upon the 
hearth, the dining-table and the privy. Gwen’s piano 
seemed almost an intruder upon this temple of digestion. 
The pretty Meissen figures, the Chinese pots looted 
from Pekin by some of our heroes, the numerous silver 
objects in French cabinets, were all decidedly intruders. 
Art here was only a demonstration of the social im- 
portance of property—you observe that we can afford 
even these expensive trifles. 

Forgetting his own precept that ethnology should 
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begin at home, Chris omitted to follow up the ideas 
suggested by this luxurious kraal. His neglect to make a 
critical analysis of the society which had produced this 
abode was excusable. He was too much occupied with 
his own affairs. 

However much Chris resented the errand on which he 
was sent and the insulting disregard of his intelligence 
and feelings, he couldn’t help a sense of elation on 
leaving for London. After the débacle with Anne, to get 
away seemed a heavenly relief. So he departed with Julie 
and Gwen in apparent docility, accepting a few pounds 
pocket money, and making no comment on the vague 
speeches which promised him an undefined El Dorado if 
only he ‘behaved sensibly.” He even consented to be 
clothed in wedding garments. Whatever the family plot 
for his future might be, he had his own little counter-plot 
which he was eager to put into action. 

The gallant Gerald had not thought it worth while to 
spend money on a special licence, so Chris had three 
weeks before him. He started off most energetically, 
stimulated by the sense that he was at least trying to do 
something instead of being one of the moping un- 
employed. On his first day in London he applied for a 
ticket at the Reading Room; got into touch with the 
University; and put his name down for any sort of 
teaching job at an agency. 

The deductions which Holmes would have made from 
these activities would probably have included the 

reflection that the counterplot they disclosed was a crude 
one and not very likely to succeed. The application to 
London University evidently meant that Chris hoped to 
take a degree there as an outside student. But had he 
considered the time needed, the fact that he must work 
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without tuition, and that for a third-year student at an 
elegant university like Sanctus the London matric alone 
would be what they call in Derbyshire ‘a winder’? The 
Reading Room ticket meant that he hoped to carry on 
other reading which would eventuate in advice of the 
utmost importance to the future of the whole human 
race. And the agency was to provide a job to keep the 
bodily machine running. But how about the time for 
this triple activity, what guarantee that the job would be 
within a reasonable distance of the Museum, and even if 
he did take the degree what chance was there that any 
learned institution would immediately and tangibly 
recognise his claims? 

Wouldn’t it have been far more practical to recognise 
that the world wanted neither his alleged brains nor his 
potential advice, that he had either to accept the situation 
Nell was scheming to get him, or to become an obscure 
and menial labourer for a better man who knew how to 
make money? 

Doubtless, it would. But Chris couldn’t give up his 
conviction that the world could be made a much better 
place for Chrises to live in, and that he was of those called 
to carry out this exacting but interesting task... . 


A Pheure du coktail that evening the three of them sat in 
Gwen’s drawing-room, awaiting the return of the 
Nimrod. Juliette wore a new evening frock and Gwen’s 
best jewels, as Gerald wished to display her at dinner and 
the theatre. 

As soon as the bell rang, Julie ran from the room. 
Chris could hear her exclamations and Gerald’s booming 
replies; he surmised but did not hear kisses and 
embraces. 
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A shiver of repulsion went through Chris as they came 
in arm-in-arm, and he saw his sister hanging flatteringly 
upon her sportsman. Gerald was not handsome, a heavy 
squat man with a hard-boiled countenance which looked 
queerly unhealthy in spite of its sanguinary hue. He gave 
the impression of being a hairy man, although he had 
recently gone bald. His cheeks were dark with suppressed 
beard, his eyebrows shaggy, and bristles erupted 
copiously from his ears and nostrils. His starched shirt 
front probably hid a ragged pelt. 

In Gerald the rapture of the accepted suitor was 
indistinguishable from boisterous self-appreciation. This 
enabled Chris to retire into the background unperceived. 
He was naively astonished to hear eager questions about 
the sporting trip coming from Julie, Julie who in the 
days of Ronnie had wept over the fate of drowned 
kittens and shot rabbits. Chris was learning how 
financial circumstances may alter sentimental cases. 

Over a whisky and soda, Gerald complained of the 
boys on safari. Apparently they were damn lazy, and 
needed a strong hand. Gerald then floated off some brisk 
and possibly not wholly untrue anecdotes which tended 
to show his admirable coolness and skill in dealing with 
‘rhino,’ ‘elephant,’ and ‘lion.’ Julie was informed that 
he had brought her a couple of zebra skins, which he 
thought would make natty motor-rugs. 

This moved Gwen to a timid protest. 

‘Oh, but what a shame!’ she exclaimed. ‘How can you 
bear to kill such lovely creatures.’ 

‘Ha! Hal’ Gerald was much amused. ‘Lion kill more 
zebra in a night than the sportsman does in a year. 
Besides, look at it in this way. The sportsman’s licence 
fees help to keep up the reserves, and what the diggins 
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is the good of preserving game if it isn’t shot?’ 

‘I think the Government should pay for the reserves 
and not take money from ‘“‘sportsmen,’’’ Gwen per- 
sisted bravely. ‘And I think the animals should be kept 
as beautiful things for people to watch, and enjoy, and 
not just massacred.’ 

‘Oh, really!’ Julie protested, though she would have 
said the same a year before. 

Gerald frowned. 

‘There’s a lot of that sentimentalism going about,’ he 
admitted. ‘It’s all part of this rotten half-baked pacifism 
and disloyalty, which makes me sick. There were some 
frightfully offensive bounders out there—Americans, of 
course—taking films of the game and spoiling everyone’s 
sport. One of ’em nearly got chawed by a leopard, serve 
him right. Silly fool tried to tell me lion aren’t dangerous, 
said he’d been within a few feet of them in a car. Con- 
founded liar. Actually tried to tell me that if you stand 
up to a charging rhino, he’ll stop twenty feet away. 
Thanks! I prefer a couple of explosive bullets.’ 

‘It sounds most exciting,’ said Julie ingratiatingly, 
frowning at Gwen to be guiet. ‘I do hope I may go some 
day.’ 

“We'll see, we'll see, very rough life for a woman,’ said 
Gerald discouragingly, perhaps wishing to keep at least 
one valid alibi for his married life. ‘But how about 
pushing along? You’re coming, Mrs. Milfess?’ 

His tone rather implied that he’d see her damned before 
he took her along. But Gwen pleaded an engagement, 
and Chris made the same answer to a carelessly thrown- 
out invitation he felt was a little too contemptuous. 

“Well, sorry you won’t come,’ said Gerald, pseudo- 
hearty. ‘Ready, Julie?’ 
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Gwen went with them to the hall, but Chris stayed 
behind. He heard Gwen warn Julie not to be late home, 
and Gerald’s booming ‘Hal! hal’ which seemed to imply 
that that was his affair and she could mind her own 
business. Then more exclamations and laughs, the bang 
of car doors closing, the loud whirr of the powerful 
engine. Chris stood looking gloomily into the fire, with 
his head bent. So that was another specimen of ‘civilisa- 
tion,’ the indispensable leisured class, for which men 
laboured and suffered and died. And beasts too, ap- 
parently. He imagined the opening of a text-book on 
zoology of the year 2200. 

**Practically all the animals to be discussed in this work 
are now extinct, having been wiped out in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. The game sanctuaries and 
reserves which a few intelligent persons and govern- 
ments instituted might have preserved all this interesting 
and beautiful life for a more enlightened age. Un- 
fortunately, the animals were all massacred for food by 
the hungry mobs wandering over the world in the period 
of anarchy following the Third World War .. .”’ 


‘A penny for those valuable thoughts,’ said Gwen’s 
voice. 

Chris looked up, and smiled: 

‘Not worth a penny. I’d fallen into the silly habit of 
pessimistic prophecy. Talking of which, do yous think 
Julie will be happy?’ 

‘Oh, I do hope so, I think so.’ 

‘Don’t you think she’s being too servile, forcing 
herself, denying her own real nature? You know she 
always hated this senseless killing of wild things ‘‘for 
sport.’? Why need she pretend?’ 
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“Women are like that. They have to be. They can’t 
help giving way to their men. You know, they’re very 
much in men’s power. And then, strangely enough, 
something in them rather likes submitting to that 
power.’ 

‘A sort of masochism?’ Chris pondered her words. 
‘You may be right. Rather like Orientals, perhaps, who 
cringe to the haughty sahib and throw bricks at the 
friendly co-operator?”’ 

Gwen sat down, and looked up at him, laughing. 

“Where did you learn to flatter so nicely?’ she mocked 
him. 
‘Entirely in self-defence!’ 

‘And what are you fighting against?’ 

‘Myself.’ 

‘And does that mean you have to be heavily crushing 
about us poor women?’ 

‘No need to pay attention to what I say,’ cried Chris, 
reddening. ‘After all, mother knows best, and men are 
just great big children. Why try to reconcile irreconcil- 
ables?’ 

‘Love and hate?’ 

‘Sense and sensibility, perhaps. In a sensible world 
you’d think men and women could get what they want 
from each other without so much fuss and drama. But 
very likely the fuss and drama are what they really enjoy.” 

Gwen changed the conversation abruptly. 

“Are you going out to dinner?” 

“I was, but Rothberg had to put me off.’ 

“He’s a friend of Julie’s, isn’t he?’ 

‘Of mine, though I think he was one of the smitten 
ones. I persuaded them to let him be one of Julie’s 
trustees .. .’ 
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Gwen was not listening. She clapped her hands, as if 
the remark she had been vainly trying to lead up to had 
been a sudden inspiration. 

‘I’ve an ideal’ 

“What? 

“Why shouldn’t we go out and dine together? Let’s 
dress, and have some fun. Shall we?’ 

‘Certainly, if you wish,’ said Chris politely. 

‘Come on then! Hurry up and dress, or we shall be 
late.’ 


It is in the nature of man to make plans and schedules, 
and to blame others when they are broken. As Chris 
dressed, he found half a dozen things and persons to 
blame for this early desertion of the all-important 
schedule of work. He even had the candour to blame 
himself. Moreover, he was worried by the thought of 
how the evening was to be paid for. j 

This last little problem was settled for him in the taxi 
by Gwen’s handing him a wallet of notes with a de- 
precating smile and the request that he would be nice 
enough to do the paying for her. Chris hesitated, 
wondering whether his distaste arose from a genuine 
feeling of independence, or whether it was in fact 
founded on the ridiculous middle-class belief that ‘‘it’s 
bad form to take money from a woman.’’ His impulse 
was to hand back the case, stop the taxi, and get out. 
After which, how graceful to go on accepting Gwen’s 
hospitality! 

“If you live with idle people you’ll be idle,” he reflected 
savagely. ‘“‘And if they’re wealthy, they are bound to 
patronise you and order you about with their damned 
money...’ 
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Gwen paid no attention to this little mood of sullen 
irritation. Having been trained in the harsh school of 
matrimony, she was resigned to the inexplicable idiocy 
of males. Still, she would have been less than human if 
she hadn’t felt some impatience with this attractive but 
difficult young man, who scowled at her from a mask of 
pale hostility when he should have been glad to be taken 
out to dine with a pretty woman who ‘wished him well’ 
in the Italian sense. 

‘Ti voglio bene,’ Gwen’s eyes smiled. 

‘Go to hell!’ glowered Chris’s. 

Gwen put her trust in the uplifting power of good 
food and wine. And not in vain. As the meal pro- 
ceeded, Chris found to his astonishment, almost to his 
chagrin, that cheerfulness was breaking in. The food 
consoled his internal chemical processes by giving them 
something to do. The wine whispered rosy comfort to 
his cerebrum, without disorganising his cerebellum. 
Somehow the asperities of life seemed less formidable, 
its difficulties not so crushing. The rose-coloured lamp 
shed a soft light upon the table, as if confidentially 
announcing the dawn of a happier epoch. Everything 
would probably come out all right for everybody. 
Golden vistas of utopia radiated from the rim of his 
glass. 

He ceased to converse only in monosyllables and, 
looking upon Gwen, saw that she was comely. 

“Ti voglio bene,’ said Gwen’s eyes. 

“At last! A woman who understands me!’ said Chris’s. 

For, relying upon considerable previous experience, 
Gwen had turned the conversation upon a topic which 
she had found never failed to arouse a man’s keen interest 


—himself. 
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‘No,’ Chris announced firmly, in answer to a tactful, 
almost diffident enquiry. ‘I don’t intend ever to return 
home. Henceforth I make my own way in life.’ 

‘How right you are!’ Gwen hastened to agree with a 
resolution which suited her so well. ‘A man should be 
free to go his own way and form his own connexions. 
You especially. I wish I could help you. I think that 
you have a future.’ 

“You really think sor’ asked Chris, flattered, but more 
pleased than surprised. “There are so many perfectly 
ghastly difficulties!’ 

‘I’m certain of it! I feel sure you’ll have the courage 
as well as the ability to go your own way. But you’ve 
not told me exactly what your ambition is. Not just 
archzology, is it?’ 

Chris frowned, trying to put order into thoughts 
which had a tendency to skip wantonly in vine-wreaths. 

‘I can’t put it clearly in a few words. You see, I think 
there has to be a great collective effort. Thearchzology 
is only one little contribution. We’ve not only got to 
absorb the terrific amount that has been learned—we’ve 
got to push on, and learn how to control the knowledge 
and ourselves. We’ve got to get clear aims and methods 
of living, put life on a rational basis—and that means 
understanding ourselves as well as the outside world... .’ 

‘I see,” Gwen encouraged him, though in fact she saw 
little but a desirable young man talking the charming 
poppycock of youth. 

‘Life has got to be in the service of a great idea,’ said 
Chris, with a gravity Gwen found delightfully comic. 
‘What do we see in the world? Great power misused, 
the triumph of violence and ignorance, even the threat 
of degeneration. We’ve got to take a big step upwards, 
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or we shall fall back. There’s a chance, a deadly risk, 
that the whole marvellous adventure of human con- 
sciousness may go down in confusion and failure.’ 

‘Oh, do you think that?’ asked Gwen, who felt she 
had to say something. ‘Surely things are improving all 
the time?’ 

‘Life isn’t static, it’s dynamic,’ cried Chris, disregard- 
ing her. ‘And the more swiftly its conditions change, 
the more quickly we must adapt to them. And that’s 
hard. Yet the conditions are of human creating—such 
obvious things as ever-improving machinery and deadlier 
explosives. But obviously, the danger isn’t in them so 
much as in the way they’re used. No use blaming a 
piano for not producing Mozart if the player only knows 
Pop goes the Weasle. No use blaming the machines for 
producing chaos—they’re being managed by people whose 
minds are still stuck in the agricultural-religious stage.’ 

‘Oh, you mean complexes and that sort of thing,’ said 
Gwen vaguely. 

‘Not exactly,’ Chris answered, slightly disconcerted. 
“The theory of the Unconscious may be a great help, but 
it isn’t worked out yet. What I mean is that you can’t 
take contemporary Man and isolate him from his past 
or his social ambiance. You’ve got to find out the 
origins of his collective as well as his personal errors 
and maladjustments. Many of these are inherited from 
a remote past.’ 

‘I’m afraid you’ll think me stupid,’ said Gwen desper- 
ately and wishing she hadn’t started this topic, ‘but I’m 
afraid I don’t quite follow.’ 

“Well, take religion, for example. It’s no longer 
something to be discussed in terms of truth and false- 
hood. Its interest is purely psychological. Religion can 
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tell us nothing about the reality of the objective world 
—science alone can do that—but it may tell us valuable 
things about the human mind. Far more than we think, 
we live on the human tradition. But in the present stage 
much of that tradition has become obsolete, even 
dangerous. The world is filled with irrational beliefs 
and destructive prejudices. Now, if it can be shown 
that these things are not innate, but have their origins 
in dead religion or magic, we’ve taken the first step 
towards correcting them. Every human activity must 
correspond to a real or illusory human need, a normal 
or perverted human impulse. We need to disentangle 
the real from the illusory, the norm from the perversion.’ 

Chris paused to refill their glasses. 

‘I see,’ said Gwen, not seeing. ‘It’s a very ambitious 
programme.’ 

‘Is it? I should say it’s the obvious thing to do. How 
can men pretend to control their destiny when they fail 
to understand themselves? I’m not arguing for a static 
perfection. Effort, the expense of energy, are essential. 
And the need for them will continue. But we’re using 
them in the wrong way. We’re quarrelling, instead of 
organising. It’s always easier to fight than to think.’ 

‘Ah, we need a new religion, don’t we?’ said Gwen, 
as if bringing out a marvellous new thought. 

‘On the contrary,’ said Chris emphatically. ‘We need 
to rid ourselves of the weakness of wanting religion. 
Every religion is a premature synthesis, in so far as it 
tries to explain the universe and men’s relation to it. 
Religion embodies the errors of obsolete thinkers, 
whether it worships the sun, a theological proposition 
or father, mother and baby. It is a supposed method of 
getting what you want from hypothetical powers called 
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‘“‘sods,”’ or of placating their anger. Its ethics are based 
on the crude idea of reward and punishment—preferably 
in another world—and not on the basis of respect for 
a society which suspects the individual.’ 

‘How very interesting!’ said Gwen, skilfully checking 
a yawn. ‘What a lot you seem to know.’ 

‘Are you mocking me?’ 

‘Of course not! I think you ought to be free of all 
material worry, and . . . and have some devoted person 
to look after you while you work these things out.’ 

Gwen felt that at last she had brought the conversation 
back to something personal and sensible. How would 
he respond to thatP 

‘I wanted a fellowship for that reason,’ Chris admitted. 
‘But now I’m not so sure. One ought to do something 
active in life. I’m inclined to think that wanting a fellow- 
ship is only one other form of the everlasting desire to 
get back to the sheltering womb, like going to church 
or going to sleep. Significant that a university is called 
Alma Mater. Eternal cult of the fostering Mother 
Goddess.’ 

‘Mother Goddess?’ Gwen was disappointed by this 
new turn away from the personal, as well as perplexed. 

“You must often have noticed them,’ said Chris, who 
like many people couldn’t imagine that others were not 
interested in what interested him. ‘Those very ancient 
clay figures of women with exaggerated sexual charac- 
teristics. Symbolical, of course. You may argue that 
the figures are steatopygous because the women were, 
like Hottentots. Possibly, but that doesn’t explain the 
exaggeration of the breasts and the sex organ. They 
must have a religious significance.’ 

‘Religious! What do you mean?’ cried Gwen, delighted 
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that the talk had at last come round to something she 
understood, but surprised that it should have anything 
to do with religion. 

Chris also was surprised, genuinely surprised by her 
question. Surely everybody nowadays knows these 
elementary things? 

‘It’s thought that early men, thousands of years ago, 
confused the reproductive function of women, the 
making of life so to speak, with life itself,’ he explained. 
‘They saw that women ‘“‘give’’ life, that it comes from 
their bodies, and it was wholly mysterious to them. 
Like ourselves, they had the very human desire not to 
die. So they excogitated a beneficent Mother Goddess 
—something like Baudelaire’s Titan woman—who would 
give them life. ‘That’s a typical piece of religious thinking, 
by the way, a mixture of observed fact, false deduction 
and wish-fulfilment.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that they worshipped the... 
the female principle?’ asked Gwen with delicacy but in 
a flutter, quite unaware how grotesquely they were at 
cross purposes. What Chris was expounding in the cool 
impersonal tones of science, Gwen was imagining in a 
warmer personal sense. 

‘The sex organ itself? Possibly,’ said Chris, quite 
unaware that Gwen’s interest in his remarks was not 
exactly scientific. ‘We can only infer. I believe myself 
that their actual way of thinking differed from ours. It 
was picture-thinking, in which symbol, fact and idea 
were simultaneously present. They didn’t dissociate as 
we do.’ 

‘I think I might understand better if I’d seen one of 
the statuettes. .. .’ 

‘Oh, that’s very simple,’ said Chris, pulling out his 
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note-book, and beginning to sketch. “They’re all much 
on the same plan. Crude head and shoulders. Enormous 
wide hips and breasts, so. And a vast triangle covering 
all the lower trunk. Often the thighs are held together 
and modelled shell-shape, like a cowrie shell, which 
obviously had a symbolical meaning of the same sort.’ 

‘How hideous!’ exclaimed Gwen, looking at the rough 
sketch. ‘But, Chris, women aren’¢ made like that!’ 

“Whoever suggested they were?’ said Chris, supremely 
astonished. “They’re not realistic portraits, but religious 
symbols. They’re a symbolical complex expressing Sex 
and Fertility, but above all, Life... 

Gwen didn’t want to hear about symbolical Fertility 
or Life, or the inferred religious beliefs of the Stone 
Age. She brought the conversation back to the other 
term of the symbolical complex, and contrived to keep 
it there. She abandoned the idea of going to a movie. 
She ordered champagne and encouraged Chris to state 
his views on the complicated not to say controversial 
topic of the relations between the sexes, which he did 
with eloquence and growing incoherence. Neither of 
them noticed the incoherence in the pleasant atmosphere 
of mutual confidence which was created by this exchange 
of views. Indeed, they both felt they were making a 
real contribution towards the better understanding of 
this frightfully neglected but important subject. 

So absorbing was this conversation that half-past 
eleven arrived before they thought of leaving. As they 
went downstairs to the door, Chris discovered that he 
was a little unsteady on his legs, which struck him as 
being frightfully funny, especially as Gwen felt rather 
the same. It made them laugh very much. The unsteadi- 
ness persisted in the taxi, so, with motives of the purest 
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altruism, just to keep Gwen from being jolted, Chris 
put an arm round her, and took her hand. For some 
obscure reason, possibly connected with early Mag- 
dalenian or Middle Minoan J, they began kissing, and 
continued all the way to Kensington... . 

Juliette, they surmised, was already back and in bed. 
So, giggling, and telling each other to ‘shush, shush,’ 
and making a certain amount of noise about it, they 
went off to their rooms, with a final kiss of peace. 

There was a gentle mellow feeling in Chris’s head as 
he undressed, a pleasant sunshiny feeling in his veins. 
Gwen, he reflected, as he struggled out of his evening 
shirt and cast it carelessly on the floor, was really quite 
a delightful woman, far more intelligent than he had 
supposed. Of course, it was a pity to lose the evening’s 
work, but one had to have some relaxation—otherwise 
you become a bore and a stodge. He decided to read 
for a few minutes, to calm his mind after so much talk- 
ing, and to make up a little for lost time. But that could 
easily be made up, easily, a mere trifle. Everything was 
going to be all right. 

A slight tap at the door, so gentle Chris wasn’t sure 
it was a tap. However, he said ‘Come in,’ and in came 
Gwen, wrapped in an elegant pink negligée trimmed 
with white swan’s down. 

‘I thought you might be thirsty in the night,’ Gwen 
explained in a low voice, putting a bottle of Vichy and 
a glass on his night-table. 

‘Oh, thanks, thanks ever so much,’ Chris whispered, 
a little embarrassed. ‘How nice of you!’ 

‘Is there anything else you’d like?’ 

‘No, no, I can’t think of anything.’ 

‘Then good night once more... . 


> 
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Gwen bent down to kiss him good night as he sat 
in bed. Under the influence of that mellow sunshiny 
feeling, one kiss became several. Each time Gwen 
seemed to make a move to straighten up and go, Chris 
pulled her down and they kissed again. As bending 
over made her back ache, Gwen very innocently sat on 
the edge of the bed. Entirely by accident the movement 
caused her wrapper to slip, which displayed a breast 
which was undoubtedly more attractive than that of any 
Mother Goddess. A purely reflex action caused him to 
place his hand upon this smooth white hemisphere. 

‘Oh, Chris, you mustn’t!?’ Gwen protested. And to 
proved how shocked she was by the familiarity, she 
pressed his hand tightly against herself. . . 

Everybody knows the edifying anecdote of the pure 
young Christian, who, by order of a ferocious Roman 
Emperor, was bound, and then immodestly tempted by 
a vile, but alas exceedingly attractive young woman. 
The young Roman prayed, with closed eyes. But in 
vain. The spirit was unwilling, but the flesh was strong. 
At the very moment when Paganism at its worst was 
about to triumph over this representative of the New 
Intelligence, he saved himself from degradation with 
superb heroism by biting off his tongue and gallantly 
spitting it in the lady’s face. 

But the age of chivalry is no more. 

Chris did not bite off his tongue. 


TWO 


UR actions seldom have exactly the results we 

expect in this strange condition of humanity, 

which is all the more strange because we regard 
it as the rule instead of a singular exception in a bleakly 
lifeless universe. 

What is even more disconcerting, our actions too 
frequently have results we don’t expect at all. Perhaps 
this accounts for Eastern pessimism and fatalism. We 
of the West guard ourselves against such a dangerous 
admission by elaborate fictions, such as the belief that 
similar causes may have similar effects. True in chemis- 
try, but not in love affairs. 

No doubt, from an orthodox point of view, certain 
results ought, indeed must, be experienced by a young 
man who suddenly finds himself in Chris’s position of 
familiarity with his hostess. But what he ought to have 
felt is less to the point than what he actually did feel. 

According to Chris's own theory, his chief feeling 
should have been one of considerable gratification; and, 
oddly enough, his theory turned out to be right. He had 
resisted the ordinary conditioning of his class with 
enough energy not to feel any sense of guilt, and there- 
fore had no need to seek excuses or to feel remorse. If 
questioned, he would have argued that what had hap- 
pened was entirely private to Gwen and himself. There 
had been no tort to person or Property, and therefore 
the Common Law was not involved. The world of men 
and things outside was entirely unaffected and would 
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go on precisely as determined, except that two people 
had a pleasant experience to remember. Which was one 
up to them, and indeed one up to the human race. He 
could even look forward to a repetition of that experience 
with confidence and goodwill. 

He overlooked the fact that others might not share 
his enlightened philosophical attitude. 

There was Gwen, for instance, who could not be 
dissociated from the experience. Impossible to deny that 
she now seemed much pleasanter than hitherto. He was 
surprised at his own stupidity in not recognising her 
hidden qualities. While making no conscious com- 
parison, he was faintly aware that Anne had receded in 
his good opinion as much as Gwen had advanced, like 
the two little figures in the weather-house—Gwen was 
at Set Fair, and Anne hidden in the recesses of Dull to 
Stormy. He inclined to think of her as ‘poor Anne.’ 

‘She’s an extremely nice woman,’ he told himself, 
meaning Gwen. It was flattering to see how she tried 
to please him. And at first he was equally flattered to 
notice that she marked her sense of their delightful new 
relationship by subtle little nuances of look, speech and 
action. These first delicate tentacles of female posses- 
siveness caused him no alarm. 

Still, as he pointed out to Gwen in private, it was 
imprudent when Juliette was present for Gwen always 
to call him ‘darling,’ to squeeze his hand or to touch 
his knee under the table, and to make pretty motions 
of blowing him kisses with her lips. At this tentative 
and tender remonstrance, Gwen pouted charmingly, and 
said when you were in love with somebody you couldn’t 
help showing them you were, could you? and what 
business was it of Julie’s or anybody’s? and anyway what 
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did anything matter so long as they had each other? 

This was all very fine and romantic, but Chris felt he 
would have preferred a little realistic common sense. 
True, Juliette looked nothing, said nothing, did nothing 
overt. But there was a gleam in her eye, a tang in some 
of her phrases, a subtle change of attitude, which could 
have only one meaning. Moreover, Julie put on a 
maddening air of complicity and protection, leaving 
them ostentatiously alone, taking for granted that they 
would go out together when she was out with Gerald. 
Chris was quite dismounted from his moral high horse, 
and at the same time suffered a reduction of moral 
indignation. 

Inevitably the schedule continued to suffer. The 
pursuit of knowledge implies a certain asceticism— 
Milton and Lord Russell agree on this point. While a 
man is reading he cannot be indulging his senses; and 
contrariwise. Although Chris went to the library every 
day, he developed a tendency to sleep later and later, 
and consequently started out later and later. Moreover, 
when, with the knowledge of the evening rendezvous 
in his mind, he found Gwen’s eyes looking at him with 
rouguish promise and positively daring him to refuse 
to meet her for lunch or a movie—well, how could he 
refuse? Would it not have been churlish and ungrateful? 

So work fell into arrears. 

Chris was forced to admit that the relations of even 
two such exceptionally gifted people occupied more time 
than theory ever allowed. He began to ask himself with 
anxiety if he was not allowing his mind to be depraved 
by out-of-date ideologies, and hence attaching too much 
importance to simple biological functions? 

He felt he ought to put all the evidence and arguments 
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for The-Theory-and-Practice-of-Right-Sex-Relationships 
before Gwen, and to settle the matter once for all 
on a practical scientific basis. But for some unexplained 
reason he found difficulty in marshalling the facts of 

hysiology, biology, genetics, psychology and economics 

fore a woman who, as soon as they were alone, ran 
to sit on his knee, and kissed him and said how sweet 
he was. 

How and where to begin? Should it be with struc- 
ture? He got out his atlas of human anatomy, and turned 
over the plates meditatively. It struck him that these 
crude reds and blues were singularly inzsthetic, and the 
forms of organs not wholly attractive. Gwen, he felt, 
needed some preparation before studying these able but 
slightly repulsive (as he now saw) schemata and dissec- 
tions of genitalia. 

How about the endocrine glands? Or the functions 
of hormones? This looked a promising gambit. But 
then, exactly how did these very interesting facts bear 
on the situation? Would a knowledge of the supposed 
causes of secondary sexual characteristics persuade Gwen 
to take up less of Chris’s time or convince her that she 
ought to be less demonstrative before Julie? Upon the 
whole, probably not. 

The same objection applied to the fascinating topics 
of identical twins and free-martins. 

Again there was Drosophila, harmless, even pictur- 
esque. But then the theory of chromosomes and genes 
was wholly concerned with reproduction, and hence 
quite foreign to Chris’s purpose. Mendelism was in 
much the same boat. 

After mature deliberation, Chris decided that he ought 
to begin with psychology—that was the master key to 
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unlock all the rest. So he dropped his other work, and 
spent a couple of days mugging up the Unbewust. 

Unluckily, when he began to explain the theory of 
the Unconscious, the sexual content of dreams, the 
manifestations of the libido in infancy and their connec- 
tion with the Electra complex, he was met at once by 
that irrational, even irritable resistance which the 
ignorant layman (and laywoman) always opposes to the 
amateur analyst. Gwen protested that it was horrid to 
say such things about innocent little children, for her 
part she revered her dead mother as a saint, and would 
he please be a nice little lover and not talk nonsense. 

When Chris pointed out that this resistance proved 
the truth of his assertions and began a patient recapitula- 
tion, the symptoms became alarming in their violence. 

‘Well,’ said Chris, sighing once more at the break- 
down of Reason against Prejudice, ‘if you won’t listen 
to me, will you read Freud and Jones?’ 

‘No, I won't,’ said Gwen emphatically. ‘They’re 
dirty old men, I’m sure. Besides, even if they’re right, 
I don’t waat to know about it. I’m quite all right as 
I am.’ 

‘Oh, no, you’re not?!’ 

“Yes, I am, and you needn’t be so beastly to me just 
because I can’t help being fond of you. That’s so like 
a man.’ 

‘But, good lord, it’s only common knowledge com- 
monly accepted,’ Chris protested weakly. ‘Don’t you 
want to understand yourself and me, and our feelings 
about each other, and Jearn to guide them for happiness?’ 

‘Why should I?’ Gwen filled her pretty eyes with 
tears. ‘If you felt as much as I do you wouldn’t think 
about uiderstanding, you’d only want to go on feeling. 
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I don’t Believe we were meant to understand these things. 
It’s not what God expects of us. And don’t try to make 
me a highbrow, Chris. If you want that sort of talk 
you'd better find one of those flat-chested university 
girls with their hair scragged up anyhow and spectacles. 
I’m just a normal woman.’ 

“University girls are just as attractive as other women,’ 
said Chris, annoyed by this slight on his caste. ‘And 
what do you mean, a normal woman? I tell you you’re 
a mass of repressions and inhibitions!’ 

Whereupon Gwen began to cry, and fled to her bed- 
room. Chris pursued her and, abandoning all thought 
of the Rational-Sex-Relationship, was forced to use 
irrational devices of flattery and caresses to sooth her. 
At first, Gwen utterly refused to be soothed. When she 
had reduced him to an almost abject state of unintelligent 
submission and apology for having dared to contaminate 
Love with wicked knowledge, she consented to forgive 
the wounds he had dealt her higher feelings. Although 
Julie was in the house, the reconciliation had to be 
carried to the last extremity. And then Chris had to 
abandon his evening work and go out to dinner and a 
theatre, to prove that the reconciliation was sincere. 

After this little episode (all’s well that ends well) Chris 
refrained from direct attack upon Gwen’s virgin intelli- 
gence. He felt that suggestion and fugitive hints were 
a better way of leading to a proper entente, in which 
the rights, claims and ‘attitude’ of each should be exactly 
defined and respected. 

Meanwhile, it was only too easy to let the days slide 
along in the enjoyment of the Capuan delights provided 
by the infatuated Gwen. Chris persuaded himself that, 
though he was working less, he was working better. 
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And as the amount of work he did diminished, he tended 
to enlarge the scope of his plans. His ambition now 
rather scorned the idea of some small contribution to 
knowledge of pre-history, and played with large and 
generous surveys. There was to be a clear analysis (based 
on the latest discoveries and the most recent research) 
of human development and achievement from the 
earliest times. From this sound platform the future 
movements of the species could be anticipated and even 
directed. 

For, if once men know what is the right thing to do, 
will they not do it? 

There were difficulties, of course. But they could be 
solved by a few pounds a week and leisure. That seemed 
a modest enough ambition. Only gradually did un- 
pleasant truth assert that ‘scholarly leisure’ is merely a 
humbly polite way of aspiring to join the unearned 
income class. 


THREE 


would have noticed sooner that he was in that state of 

isolation which is very properly allotted by all right- 
thinking people to the moral leper who has lost his 
money. As it was, quite a number of days passed before 
he became aware that he had seen nobody but Gwen, 
Julie and Gerald. The only person he could think of 
to visit was Willie Rothberg, the young lawyer who 
was to be Julie’s trustee. Possibly that fact, which 
naturally led Rothberg to some connection with the 
Hartman interest, had more to do with Chris’s prompt 
reception than his beaux yeux. 

Chris wanted to talk to a man for a change. Un- 
luckily, Rothberg was like a good many other lawyers, 
especially young lawyers, and could only conceive of 
conversation as a form of argument. You had only to 
express an opinion, even in the most casual and tentative 
way, and Rothberg would immediately take up the 
opposite view with warmth, and argue tenaciously in 
support of it. Not that he cared tuppence about the 
matter discussed or whether he was right or wrong. 
The whole point was to score a dialectical triumph, for 
which the thing discussed was merely a pretext. 

After ten minutes of futile argument on some trivial 
topic, Chris was moved to protest. 

‘This arguing to make the worse appear the better 
cause is really very immoral,’ he said. ‘I’m sorry you’ve 
picked up the habit since you left Sanctus. It only goes 
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to show how very corrupt the whole system of law 
must be.’ 

‘Not at all!’ If Rothberg disputed over trifles which 
didn’t concern him, he was unlikely to overlook a direct 
attack on his parasitic profession. “You have two 
advocates, each putting one side of a case in the best 
possible light. An impartial third party, the judge, 
strikes a balance between them. That’s the only way to 
reach the truth.’ 

‘Rot!’ said Chris impatiently. “You might as well 
define truth as the balance between two sets of lies. 
Lawyers don’t argue to discover truth, but to win a case. 
As to the impartial judge, you make me laugh. He’s the 
paid advocate of a system and of the class which brought 
it into being. All judges are corrupt with class prejudice. 
If by a miracle you ever get one who isn’t, he’d be 
persecuted into committing suicide.’ 

‘Oh! I say!’ Rothberg protested. 

‘And as to your damned legal procedure,’ Chris went 
on, ‘lll give you an example. Take that bit of sealing 
wax on your desk. Advocate A argues that it’s a battle- 
ship; advocate B maintains it’s a teaspoon; the learned 
judge, interpreting the law, lays down that it’s a codfish. 
The case is reported, and a physicist, hearing of the 
matter for the first time, looks into it, and soon proves 
that sealing wax is sealing wax. The case goes to appeal, 
but the Court supports the first decision, and announces 
that it now and for evermore will set its face against 
what it is pleased to call the after-thoughts of scientific 
gentlemen, which happens to be nothing more recondite 
than the truth. Don’t talk to me about the law. It’s the 
school of perverted sophistry, the bastard of wrangling 
schoolmen, the ignoble litter of Rabelais’ furred law-cats!’ 
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‘If that’s your view,’ said Rothberg with pained 
sarcasm, ‘I fail to see why you were so urgent that I 
should act as your sister’s trustee.’ 

“That’s an easy one. She needs someone versed in 
chicanery to look after her interests.’ 

‘Thanks for the compliment! And I suppose you know 
that I’m a Jew as well as a lawyer?’ 

‘Of course I do,’ said Chris cheerfully. ‘It’s an ideal 
combination—you have two chances to one of getting 
the better of them.’ 

‘And what guarantee have you that I won’t use my 
supposed cunning against your sister’s interests?’ 

Chris shrugged. 

‘None, except that if there is any ‘“‘doing,’’ I think 
you’d more enjoy doing Gerald than my sister.’ 

‘But what about the family solicitors in the country?’ 

‘They must be stupid or dishonest,’ said Chris. 
“They’ve let my father’s affairs get into a complete mess. 
I suspect the venerable Hitchcock vehemently. He’s far 
too patriotic. And his partner, who owns the unpleasant 
name of Snegg, is club-footed and illegitimate!’ 

‘I don’t see why that’s any objection.’ 

‘Oh, yes, it is. They are two irresistible reasons for 
his feeling inferior. He’ll want to compensate by getting 
power. Women of his own class won’t have him, so 
he’ either go homosexual, or, while keeping within the 
letter of the law, be quite unscrupulous about getting 
money. Probably both.’ 

“How perfectly fantastic!’ 

‘Not at all—perfectly obvious. Except, of course, to 
a lawyer. However, that’s not the point. You will take 
on this trusteeship, if not for my sake, then for Juliette’s?’ 

Rothberg scratched his chin doubtfully. 
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‘All right,’ he said abruptly. ‘Bring her here to- 
morrow, and we’ll see what can be done.’ 

“Thank you,’ said Chris. “You know I don’t approve 
of reverting to marriage by purchase, but if a girl does 
it, she may as well get the money.’ 

“Now that’s enough of your nonsense,’ said Rothberg, 
who, having managed to accept a good job as a favour, 
had no further use for Chris. ‘You’d better leave me 
to my work, if you’ve nothing better to say.’ 

Chris got up to go. 

‘And how about yourself?’ asked Rothberg with con- 
ventionally simulated interest, as they shook hands. 
“What are you doing?’ 

‘Oh, I’m just up for the wedding.’ 

‘But after that?’ 

‘I rather think I shall be living in the shadow of the 
happy light cast by This Torch of Freedom.’ 

‘Meaning?’ 

‘I shall have to work at something I don’t want to do 
and can’t do particularly well, so as to keep on living 
in order to try to do what I want to do and can 
do.’ 

‘That’s too cryptic for me! Let’s have the gloss.’ 

‘It’s very simple. You’ve heard of the Cult of Youth? 
That’s an intelligent system which aims at the fostering 
of morons in the best interests of the race. Anybody 
who rises above the moron standard is either ignored 
or thwarted on the plea that he has already been hand- 
somely provided for by Nature. You see in me a 
victim of the Brotherhood of Man, of Christian 
charity.’ 

‘You know, you could make money if you really gave 
your mind to it,’ said Rothberg reassuringly. 
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“Thanks! And thereby destroy my mind and make 
myself incapable of doing anything but make money. 
I’ve got something else to do.’ 

‘And what’s that?’ 

‘Oh, a small line of research.’ 

“Not much money in shat,’ said Rothberg emphatically. 

‘I can’t bear the thought of enriching myself at the 
expense of humanity,’ said Chris sardonically. ‘Other- 
wise, of course, I should go in for armaments to keep 
the peace. Well, ax revoir.’ 


From Chancery Lane Chris went through Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields to Kingsway, making for the Museum. It was 
one of those grey mild days so common in London, with 
all distances webbed in soft haze. As Chris walked along, 
himself veiled in a mood of appropriate negativeness, 
rather passive, the clouds thinned and the street was 
faintly lit up by the glow of a pale bronze sun. 

The change instantly caught his attention, and for a 
moment he saw the commonplace boulevard with a 
strange lucidity. He seemed to be snatched swiftly from 
the insentient routine of existence, and really to experi- 
ence a pulse of time. Things lost their conventional 
permanence and became an appearance in the flux, 
acquired a momentary new reality, so that the pavement 
under his feet was no more just pavement, but rock 
quarried and smoothed and being softly ground to dust 
under the passage of innumerable feet. 

The moving people were no longer almost unnoticed 
figures in clothes, nor even clerks, typists, shoppers, 
idlers, messengers, policemen, unemployed, but Men 
and Women, with naked real bodies under their ugly 
wrappings, life-receivers and life-transmitters, linked 
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back from body to body far into the past and onward 
to the future, a swiftly seen section of a huge tragi-comic 
diorama called human history. At the same moment he 
felt the immensity of spatial sensation, the town spread- 
ing out all about him to its furthermost suburbs, to the 
fields and woods and villages and other towns, to the 
sea-edge and the sea, to the globe of oceans and con- 
tinents spinning under its transparent but protective 
film of air—and yet all of it a complex of tiny wave- 
particles of electro-magnetic energy. 

He wanted to shout to the people: 

‘Look! Look! The living world!’ 

And then, as abruptly as a clicked switch lightens or 
darkens a room, the high perception was gone. Kingsway 
was only Kingsway. His sight mechanically read a news 
placard: Death of a Noted Sportsman. He was back 
again, invaded by all the delusions which any one of the 
passing people would have defended ferociously as the 
only realities. 

He walked slowly and dreamily across Holborn, 
turned in at the ugly iron gates of the Museum, and went 
up the wide steps to the Ionic portico. On an impulse, 
dictated by his momentary vision, he turned away from 
the Library, and for more than an hour wandered slowly 
through the halls and rooms which house the spoils of 
history, not stopping to examine any one exhibit, but 
reminding himself of the linked sequence. In that hour 
he passed in the imagination through Palzolithic, Neo- 
lithic and Bronze ages; Egypt, Sumer, Babylon, Assyria, 
the /Egean, the Hittites, Greece, Etruria, Rome, India 
and China, Mexico, Peru, the Maya, the middle-ages, 
and that higgledy-piggledy mass of relics from the so- 
called savage cultures. 
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Exhausted with seeing and imagining, he dropped on 
to a bench, and held his hands over his eyes. 

“Can these dead bones live? Is this place a Valhalla 
or a charnel house? Here is an epitome of thousands 
upon thousands of years of human effort, patiently dug 
up from burned and ruined towns or from graves. How 
many of those whose grave furniture is here hoped to 
live in it for ever! Did they dream that the realm of the 
blessed would shrink to Montague House? What does 
that Pre-Dynastic Egyptian think of his resting place 
by the Thames, and how long will he stay there? Those 
who hewed out and dragged along and set up the 
obelisk we now call Cleopatra’s Needle were already his 
far-distant and alien progeny. 

‘‘Can these dead bones be made to live? Can they be 
anything more than a junk heap of broken statues, 
corroded bronzes, shivered ivories and potsherds, the 
meaningless relics of dead religions? Can we not at 
least interpret them, and see how these dead men keep 
a hold on us through the superstitions, the prejudices, 
the mad dreams we call ‘tradition’? And yet be grateful 
to them for the good they have bequeathed? But above 
all to free ourselves from the evil Past. 

‘‘Always and always, what generations of men have 
created in patience and hope, other men have destroyed. 
Men are as silly as that—they think it superior to destroy 
what they could not make themselves. And once again 
we are preparing for war, we make ready to let loose a 
destruction which may not only destroy us but even 
these poor surviving relics of all that aspiration and 
energy. And to what end, good God! to what end? 
Better to have remained peaceful chippers of flints than 
to live under this idiot threat of mass destruction, the 
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grin of the great war cretin lolling across Europe. 

*‘Human life is no more than the living it, the daily, 
hourly, vivid perception of becoming. It looks so easy. 
Yet Melville among his cannibals was tranquil in com- 
parison with us among the blood-thirsty fools and knaves 
who rule us and sway the mob. Yes, my dear women, throw 
your wedding rings symbolically in the war melting pot. 
Or, better still, throw yourselves, or go breed with apes. 

“There is an impulse in human beings to sacrifice them- 
selves for their young, for the future. It is this which has 
been and is so damnably exploited by the pontiffs and 
the generals. Immortality, the power and the glory. ... 

“There is no need for men and women to suffer as 
they do. They are cheated, duped, betrayed, exploited, 
degraded. Then let them use their intelligence to get 
free. Don’t believe in those who say you’ll be immortal 
if you accept their prejudices. Don’t believe in those 
who tell you that you can only survive by fighting each 
other. Don’t believe in those who pervert your loyalty 
away from the children and the future, to the State or 
a Cause, or Great Men who are only great in destruction. 
What have the military conquerors left us but bones 
and ruins? 

**Don’t believe in those who tell you that life consists 
in working to buy more possessions pushed on you to 
make profits for them, not to help you. Don’t hate the 
man with another passport—hate the rulers, the 
exploiters, the parasites, the ignorant and stupid. If 
you must make a revolution, make it in yourselves. 
Clear your minds, make a supreme effort, understand and 
act with understanding, or you perish—and perish so 
utterly that there will be no more archzologists and 
museums even to gather the relics of your failure.”’ 


FOUR 


[oe social boycott Chris had so richly deserved 
for financial reasons extended to letters. He had 
been accustomed to write and to receive a good 
many, and their sudden cessation was one of many 
similar little facts which might have taught him a just 
estimate of monied human nature. After the first shock 
he ceased to wonder, remembering the fate of the Arctic 
wolf which cannot keep up with the pack. 

He was therefore a little surprised to receive four 
letters by one post. 

There was one from Nell which gave him unsys- 
tematic but dangerous advice, and informed him that 
‘your poor father’ intended to drag himelf to London 
to be present at the wedding. The letter contained a 
number of coquettish and patronising hints about him- 
self, references to hot-blooded youth and its impatience, 
warnings about defying public opinion too openly, and 
hopes that he had ‘found the way to lasting happiness.’ 

Chris was annoyed. Evidently Julie knew about Gwen 
and himself. Evidently she had hastened to announce 
this spicy bit of news. But why this air of slightly 
Rabelaisian approval? Surely the normal reaction should 
have been Olympian disapproval of ‘a squalid and 
ungentlemanly amour,’ for in the cosmos of the elder 
Heylins other peoples’ love affairs were always squalid 
and ungentlemanly. Or was this only temporising, keep- 
ing things quiet until the supreme achievement of the 
Heylin-Hartman wedding? Probably. But what cheek 
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of Julie! And what cheek on their part! He threw the 
letter down impatiently. 

There was a letter from the pgeudo-communist Hoade, 
and another from an undergraduate called Wolfestan, 
an intellectual anglo-catholic zsthete with a tendency to 
fascism. As usual they were in picturesque and disorderly 
disagreement, while each hoped to convert Chris to his 
own point of view. There had been a debate in the 
Union, where they had taken opposite sides, and now 
wrote to let Chris know ‘exactly what happened.’ Chris 
laughed aloud as he read their utterly contradictory 
accounts of the same events. 

Finally there was a letter from Mr. Chepston which 
caused Chris to sit up and take notice. The functional 
paragraph ran thus: 


‘I suggest you call on Ripplesmere. He was a student 
at Sanctus forty years ago, long before my time. Since 
then he has inherited several large estates, and though 
he has spent a lot he has been thrice-blessed, invariably 
receiving more than he wastes. Age has compelled him 
to abandon a life of strenuous idleness at fashionable 
resorts, and he wants to take up intellectual pursuits. 
Among his inheritances are collections and a pretty large 
library. Hitherto he hasn’t bothered about them, but 
now he wants somebody to arrange them and to tell 
him about them, so that he can impress his visitors. For 
this he is prepared to pay, and you might get the job. 
Naturally, you won’t know much about these things, 
but you’ll be a disgrace to your college if you don’t know 
more about them than Ripplesmere. .. .’ 


Thus it happened that Chris called by appointment 
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upon Mr. Ripplesmere at his house in Mayfair. 

It was raining; and Chris saw with annoyance that 
in walking from the bus-stop he had spattered his shoes 
with mud. To avoid making a bad impression on this 
opulent person, Chris sacrificed a handkerchief to 
a clean-up on the door-step. Then he rang the 
bell. 

The undistinguished facade suggested a compara- 
tively small house. To Chris’s astonishment he gradually 
became aware that it cunningly concealed an enormous 
mansion. 

A footman led him through the entrance hall, where 
he found himself facing a huge sentimental picture genre 
French Salon of the ’nineties. Mr. Ripplesmere had mis- 
guidedly paid several thousand guineas for this specimen 
of plutocrat-flattering bunk. 

Chris was then taken to a large room and asked to 
wait while his card was presented. He looked about 
him with interest, it was the first time he had been in 
the house of one of the Fabulously Rich. There was a 
marble fireplace, copied down to the last garland and 
putto from one in the palace at Urbino. In this there 
burned the largest fire of anthracite Chris had ever 
beheld, but it was prevented from scorching the room 
by a thick glass screen. 

The room was panelled—with valuable woods from 
all parts of the Empire, Chris afterwards learned. One 
line of panels was occupied appropriately by tarsia-work 
scenes from the life of St. Francis of Assisi, looking 
rather like a set of bad transfers. ‘There was a large 
modern table, epoch Tottenham Court Road; a magnifi- 
cent seventeenth-century Spanish cabinet; two brown 
leather chairs which looked as if they had wandered in 
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from a club smoking-room; and a number of sporting 
prints. Several finely chased Arab muskets were care- 
lessly piled in a corner. 

Chris looked closely at the cabinet. Yes, it was 
evidently late Spanish Renaissance, a superb piece of 
craftsmanship, possibly looted from a palace in the 
Peninsular War. He examined the muskets and admired 
their lovely inlay of silver and ivory. He was just con- 
templating a sentimental panel representing the mystic 
wedding of St. Francis with his Lady Poverty, when the 
footman returned. 

The stairs proved to be a museum piece with magnifi- 
cent carved balustrades, from a French chateau. They 
made Gwen’s little effort in that line look like the 
entrance to a barber’s saloon. They crossed a parquet 
landing, went through a wide corridor rich with Royal 
Academy rejects, passed through a sort of saloon hung 
with Aubusson tapestries and decorated with huge 
Sévres vases on gilded rococo pedestals, and the foot- 
man knocked and opened a door, announcing with 
portentous solemnity: 

“Mis-ter Chris-to-pher Heylin.’ 

Chris had no time to look at the room. A little red- 
faced old gentleman shambled up to him precipitately, 
exclaiming: ' 

‘Heylin? HeylinP How are you, my dear feller? 
Heylin? Heylin? Have we met before? Do I know your’ 

Chris was a little taken aback. 

‘I come from Chepston,’ he explained. ‘You made 
the appointment yourself.’ 

Mr. Ripplesmere started as if somebody had exploded 
a Mills bomb in the next room, and clasped his high 
yellow wrinkled forehead with a bony hand. 
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‘My memory!’ he exclaimed. ‘My dear fellow, what 
can have happened to my memory? Chepston? Meylin? 
No, Heylin. Chepston. Of course! I know Chepston 
very well. Old friend of mine. Splendid feller, most 
erudite. Bit eccentric though, eh, don’t you think?’ 

‘Perhaps a little,’ Chris admitted reluctantly. ‘But I’ve 
too much reason to be grateful to him to...’ 

‘Of course, naturally.? From his vague tone Mr. 
Ripplesmere evidently had the bad habit of following 
his own line of thought without paying attention to what 
other people said. ‘Sit down, my dear feller, and tell 
me why you wanted to see me. Do consider me entirely 
at your disposal, entirely, entirely.’ 

Mr. Ripplesmere spread out his hands with an amiable 
smile, as if offering half his fortune and then some. 

‘Chepston suggested I might be of use in arranging 
your...’ 

Again Mr. Ripplesmere started and again clasped his 
forehead. 

‘The collections!” he interrupted vigorously. ‘Of 
course, the collections! I recollect it all now. What 
can be happening to my memory? Why, my dear feller,’ 
he went on in a tone of genteel confidence, as if telling 
Chris a valuable secret, ‘Chepston wrote to me about you. 
The collections, of course. Now, how very nice of you 
to come, how extremely nice. I do appreciate it, I do 
indeed, especially in times like these when everybody has 
lost the pleasant manners of the . . . of the beau monde.’ 

And Mr. Ripplesmere fell into a kind of ecstatic con- 
templation of Chris’s goodness in coming to see him. 
Chris felt uncomfortable. Did the old lunatic expect 
him to work for nothing? Was this feigned politeness 
a ruse of the bean monde? Chris examined Mr. Ripplesmere 
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more carefully. He saw a middle-sized, flop-bellied old 
man dressed in rather old-fashioned blue serge clothes 
with a blue polka-dot bow tie. His large ugly hands 
were manicured. His forehead looked higher than it 
really was owing to the strategic retreat of his front hair. 
A large portion of his red face seemed to have slipped 
under his chin, giving him the appearance of a pink frog. 
The slipping had pulled down the lower eyelids, so that 
Mr. Ripplesmere looked upon the world with the decep- 
tively aristocratic gaze of a mournful bloodhound. 

‘Chepston implied that you would be willing to pay 
me...’ Chris began, coming straight to the point. 

“My dear feller! My dear feller!? Mr. Ripplesmere 
interrupted. ‘I beg you not to talk about money. I can’t 
bear to discuss it. It upsets me, I’m far too sensitive. 
The mention of money always has the same effect on me 
as somebody scratching a piece of delicate silk with his 
finger-nails.’ 

And Mr. Ripplesmete shivered with refined sensibility. 

“Then perhaps I’d better . . .? Chris began, rising to 
his feet. 

“How completely you misunderstand mel!’ Mr. Ripples- 
mere protested. ‘Sit down, I beg you to sit down. I 
insist!’ 

Chris uneasily obeyed, as there seemed nothing else 
to do. Mr. Ripplesmere rippled on: 

‘I don’t blame you. That kind of bluntness is almost 
de rigueur nowadays. But I don’t approve of it, I dislike 
it. I was brought up in a world which recognised the 
standards of ladies and gentlemen, and J still hold to 
them. Besides, my dear feller, as we get to know each 
other, as I’m sure we shall...’ 

Here Mr. Ripplesmere lifted his posterior one inch 
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from his chair and made a courtly bow, which Chris was 
hypnotised into returning, feeling a bloody fool... 

*,.. you'll understand how sensitive Iam. It’s useless 
for me to pretend. I am #o¢ an ordinary person. I’m far 
more acutely aware of feelings, nuances, atmospheres, 
than other people. It has been a source of untold suffer- 
ing to me all my life, yet I would not part with it. You 
will not understand this. You belong to this dreadful 
new generation, so cold, so callous, so selfish, without 
our sparkle of wit or our delicacy of feeling.’ 

‘What do you wish me to do?’ asked Chris, not think- 
ing it worth while to dispute the point. 

‘There you are again, my dear feller, there you are!’ 
exclaimed Mr. Ripplesmere, trembling with wounded 
sensibility. “Now, why does a well-bred young feller 
adopt this tone of plebeian bluntness? Is it unconscious? 
Is it a pose? Tell me, I want to learn.’ 

Chris was so much disconcerted he didn’t know what 
to say. 

‘It seems the most efficient way of getting things done,’ 
he ventured tentatively. 

‘Efficientl? The very word seemed to give offence. 
‘My dear feller! Really! Now what on earth have you 
or I to do with efficiency? Surely we leave that to stock- 
brokers and chauffeurs and that sort of person...’ He 
flicked invisible dust from his sleeve with finicky con- 
tempt, repeating: ‘that sort of person! Our business, if 
we must have such a horrid thing, is to enjoy life, to 
maintain the old high standards.’ 

“There may be different ways of doing that . . .’ Chris 
started to protest, but Mr. Ripplesmere again interrupted 
with complete disregard for anything Chris might have 
to say. 
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‘Let us first look at the Collections,’ he said, rising. 
“You shall judge for yourself if it will amuse you to put 
them in order. I know all about them, of course, but 
I can’t spare the time, you understand, to...to. 

He opened the door for Chris to pass, and Chris found 
himself involved in a cumbersome little farce of ‘After 
you,’ ‘I beg you to go first,’ ‘But really,’ ‘Since you 
insist,’ which was repeated at every door. 

Mr. Ripplesmere, prancing and discoursing, brought 
them finally to a wide corridor with a lift at the end. A 
footman came smartly to attention. 

‘Ground floor, Gardiner,’ said Mr. Ripplesmere, beam- 
ing with charmingly affable grace. 

The footman bowed. 

‘I must apologise, my dear feller, for taking you into 
this confounded piece of mechanism, which I’m happy 
to say I don’t understand,’ said Mr. Ripplesmere, as they 
entered the lift. ‘I dislike machines. They destroy the 
gtace and charm of life. But I’m so exceedingly occupied, 
I’m forced to make use of them to save time. Here we 
are already. Facilis descensus Averni. Dear old Vergil, 
what a poet! Hal Ha! Ha!’ 

And then, to the footman: 

‘That will do, thank you, Gardiner.’ 

‘Thank you, sir.’ 

‘Here’s my little library,’ said Mr. Ripplesmere, open- 
ing a lofty heavily-carved door, and forcing Chris to 
precede him. ‘A pleasant room, but slightly in disorder, 
I fear.’ 

Chris halted, and stared about him in astonishment, 
almost consternation. He didn’t know exactly what he 
had expected, but certainly nothing on this scale and in 
such confusion. 
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The library was a fine lofty room, occupying the whole 
of one side of an inner courtyard. Except for niches 
containing busts, the whole of the wall-space was occu- 
pied by book-shelves, with movable steps to reach the 
higher levels. About fifteen feet from the ground, and 
between the lower and upper line of windows, there was 
a narrow platform with a carved balustrade, giving 
access to more rows of shelves. The vaulted ceiling was 
painted with Apollo and the Muses, in imitation of the 
style of Tiepolo. There were long tables, reading 
lecterns, arm-chairs with book-rests by an immense fire, 
and even a couple of ancient globes. 

Chris’s astonishment was caused by the unexpected 
magnificence of this pseudo-Renaissance room. His 
consternation came from the awful mess. Books of all 
sizes and bindings stood or lay in the half-filled shelves. 
The tables and floor were piled with heaps of books, 
and one end of the room was occupied by enormous 
packing cases, some unopened, others showing a dis- 
order of half-unpacked books. It looked a task for 
giants. 

“There you are, my dear feller,’ exclaimed Mr. Ripples- 
mere. ‘Now, do you think you could be so amiable as 
to straighten this out for me? I should love to do it 
myself, nothing could be nearer my heart than to be 
ever among my beloved books, but—unluckily—I have 
not time. It hurts me, I assure you it physically hurts 
me,’ and he pressed his hand pathetically to his chest, 
‘to see all these superb productions of human genius 
lying in squalor. Ah, my dear feller, what should we 
be without books? Mere clods, bumpkins ... I told 
my butler to arrange the library, but the silly feller’s 
made a confounded mess of it. Evidently, it was a task 
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above the limited brain of his class, though he’s a very 
worthy feller in other respects.’ 

‘How many books do you estimate you have?’ 

‘My dear feller!’ Mr. Ripplesmere was scandalised. 
“What an extraordinary question! How can you expect 
me to know that? When I want a book—and unluckily 
I haven’t the time to do the reading I crave for—I send 
down to the library. If the book isn’t there, I order it 
from a bookseller. It’s extremely simple. But why 
count them?’ 

‘What exactly do you want me to do?’ asked Chris, 
gazing helplessly at the mess. 

‘Very little, practically nothing. I want you to arrange 
them in some logical order, which I leave entirely to 
you, and to catalogue them. There are more packing 
cases in the cellar, inherited from various members of 
my family, extremely cultivated people. ‘Those must be 
brought up and examined. Any rubbish must be thrown 
out, of course. My library must have nothing but the 
cream, the fine essence!’ _.. 

At that moment Chris’s gaze happend to meet that 
of Houdon’s smiling bust of Voltaire. Was it an illusion, 
or was the great satirist’s smile a shade more sardonic 
than usual? 

‘And now Iet us take a look at the Collections,’ Mr. 
Ripplesmere’s voice said. 

His neat little patent-leather boots pranced up the 
room, and then paused. 

“We'd better not attempt to get through here,’ he 
said, glaring angrily at the packing cases. “Those con- 
founded fellers . . . I told them to bring up the cases 
one at a time. Or did I forget to tell them? This way, 
my dear feller, this way.’ 
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If the library had frightened Chris, ‘the Collections’ 
positively terrified him. He mutely followed the chatter- 
ing Ripplesmere through room after room of what 
looked like a stupendously opulent antique shop. There 
were innumerable pictures and a plethora of old furni- 
ture. Cabinets of pottery, majolica, Greek and Chinese 
vases, ivories and bronzes, painted fans and snuff-boxes 
were ranged along the walls in a mad confusion of styles 
and epochs. 

In one room were rows and rows of portfolios of 
various sizes. Chris opened one at random, and found 
it contained a series of Piranesi’s engravings of ancient 
Rome. Mr. Ripplesmere peered over his shoulder. 

“What have you there?’ he asked engagingly. ‘A 
treasure?’ 

‘Piranesi,’ said Chris absently, assuming that Mr. 
Ripplesmere would recognise the artist’s unmistakable 
style. 

‘Piranesi?’ said Mr. Ripplesmere doubtfully. ‘Ah! of 
course, Piranesi. But, my dear feller, he’s a dramatist.’ 

‘Not Pirandello,’ said Chris impatiently, ‘Piranesi, the 
Italian engraver of the eighteenth century.’ 

Mr. Ripplesmere started and clutched his forehead ina 
a now familiar pantomime. 

‘Piranesi, Piranesi, Piranesi!’ he exclaimed. ‘Of course, 
of course! What was I thinking of? What is happening 
to my memory. Piranesi, of course. Ah, my dear feller, 
what style, what depth, what sensitiveness! What an 
artist!’ 

‘A bit too romantic and mannered,’ Chris objected. 

“Too romantic! Ah, my dear feller, there I can’t agree 
with you. No artist can be “oo romantic for me. I love 
Romance, it suits my temperament, I crave for it. By 
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the bye, how is Piranesi thought of now? Is his work 
valuable?’ 

‘Fairly valuable, I think, especially if the set is 
complete.’ 

‘And is it? asked Mr. Ripplesmere with eager cupidity. 

‘I can’t say offhand,’ replied Chris, trying to hide a 
smile. ‘I should have to compare them carefully with 
a complete set at the Print Room.’ 

‘Of course, of course,’ Mr. Ripplesmere agreed hastily. 
‘And now you’ve seen my humble little collection. All 
I should want you to do is to run through it, write a 
description of each object, giving period, type, artist’s 
name, any little historical and artistic notes of interest, 
and your opinion of its rarity and an estimate of its 
present value. That’s all, my dear feller, that’s all!’ 

Chris gasped, and then began trying to tell the old 
gentleman that this was a task, not of weeks but of 
years; that no single living person was capable of giving 
an expert opinion on such a heterogenous mass of 
objects; that even when they had been carefully arranged, 
it would be necessary to consult an expert in each 
category. ... 

But Mr. Ripplesmere was not listening. He wondered 
aloud whether it would be safe to bring his jewellery 
from the bank, and have it displayed in cases. He rather 
thought not. ... 

Suddenly he looked at his watch, and clutched his 
forehead, his froggy eyes bulging with horror. 

“My dear feller, do you know what the time is? Nearly 
half-past twelve! And dear Lady Iggleswick is bringing 
the duchess to have lunch with me. What a calamity 
if I were not ready to receive them! You really must 
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excuse me.... 
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‘Certainly, but...’ 

“When could you begin coming regularly?’ asked 
Mr. Ripplesmere, making nervously for the door, with 
Chris following him. 

‘On Monday,’ said Chris, recollecting Julie’s wedding 
would be the previous Saturday. 

‘Monday?’ asked Mr. Ripplesmere vaguely, ringing 
the bell repeatedly, and stamping with nervous im- 
patience. ‘Oh, yes, Monday. Robertson! Where is 
Robertson! Why must I always be kept waiting?’ 

“Very well,’ said Chris, made nervous himself by these 
antics, ‘but may I ask .. .’ 

“Yes, yes, Monday, let it be Monday,’ exclaimed Mr. 
Ripplesmere, now almost frenzied with agitation. ‘But 
say nothing to me about money. Write to me about it. 
You know I can’t bear sordid discussions . .. Ah, 
Robertson,’ he turned on the frightened footman with 
acid suavity. ‘I had to ring for you three times. Show 
this gentleman out, and then report to the butler, get 
your wages, and go, do you hear me, go, gol’ These 
last words were almost shrieked. He shook hands wildly 
with Chris, and then rushed away distractedly shouting 
over his shoulder: ‘Good-bye, my dear feller, yes, Mon- 
day, excuse me, I must go, these infernal scenes with 
servants, and they Avzow how sensitive. . . .’ 

As soon as Chris was clear of the house, he stopped 
to wipe the perspiration from his forehead, and took 
several deep breaths. His prolonged interview with the 
sensitive Mr. Ripplesmere had left him in a confused 
state of mind, made up of perplexity, annoyance, resent- 
ment and amusement. Here was a queer sort of fish, a 
real aquarium specimen from the giant days before the 
flood. Chris had never had an opportunity before of 
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observing one of the genuine pre-War plutocracy in his 
native tank. The experience had been a little heating. 
Besides, what was to be done about the job? He decided 
to walk back to Kensington through the Park. 

It looked singularly dreary. The rain-soaked turf 
seemed worn and shabby, the leafless trees cold and 
sooty, and there was something disheartening in the 
smooth straight gravel path with its iron railing. All 
distances were dim with fog, so that people a hundred 
paces away looked like drab ghosts. To add to the 
dreariness, Chris found himself accompanied by two 
personified abstractions, Necessity and Inclination, 
sharply debating his future. 

“Well, what are we going to dor’ asked Necessity in 
a brisk business-like way. 

‘Tell him to go to hell?’ suggested Inclination with 
an irresponsible chuckle. 

‘Why?’ 

‘He’s a pretentious neurotic.’ 

“You thought him amusing.’ 

“To meet, yes. But to see him every day would drive 
one crazy.’ 

‘You think you’d prefer a prep school job, supposing 
you could get it?’ 

‘I dislike both alternatives intensely.’ 

‘Well, you’ve got to make up your mind and act,’ 
Necessity insisted. ‘See? To-day’s Wednesday. What are 
you going to do on Monday? Give up, and ask meekly to 
go home? Or ask Gwen to keep you on as a nice little 
gigolo? Or have you any other scheme?’ 

‘Oh, all right,’ said Inclination testily. “You needn’t 
rub it in. I capitulate. I’ll write to the old fool. How 
shall I start? ‘“‘My dear feller,—Owing to my well-known 
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sensitiveness I hesitate to ask you for a job...?? O 
God, O Montreal!’ 

‘Well, you’ve got to do it. There’s no alternative.’ 

‘I know that.’ 

‘And you needn’t look down your nose at it either. 
Anyway, you’ll be among books and beautiful things .. .’ 
‘Pah! The accumulated muck of the Ripplesmeres!’ 

‘Well, what about the Embankment and Salvation 
Army shelters?’ 

‘I surrender,’ said Inclination, with a sigh of farewell 
to youth, ‘I'll write.’ 

And write Chris did, a stilted awkward letter, result 
of many torn-up drafts. 

An answer came back with astonishing rapidity, for 
Mr. Ripplesmere belonged to that generation which 
answered all letters by return of post. Mr. Ripplesmere 
was ‘frankly delighted’ by Chris’s decision. He quite 
understood Chris’s desire to go on with his studies, and 
suggested that by working ‘only from nine to four’ he 
would ‘have ample leisure.’ 

He hoped Chris would ‘do him the honour’ of lunch- 
ing with him daily, or, should Chris prefer, a luncheon 
tray would be brought to the library—which meant that 
Chris was expected to come up and be entertaining when 
Mr. Ripplesmere was alone, and to eat sandwiches when- 
ever better company was available. 

In the matter of money, which ‘he approached with 
frank repugnance and extreme delicacy,’ Mr. Ripplesmere 
showed surprising determination for one so sensitive. 
Five pounds a week was impossible. It was a large sum 
... Taxation... declining dividends ... heavy demands 
on a modest purse... reluctant to encourage extravagant 
tastes in a young man. In short, two pounds a week, 
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or nothing doing. Mr. Ripplesmere looked forward 
eagerly to a ‘happy association,’ and would Chris let 
him know his final decision at once, since another young 
man ‘with the most distinguished qualifications’ had now 
applied. “Old ties of happy friendship’ with Mr. Chep- 
ston alone impelled him to give Chris first preference, 
though Mr. Ripplesmere graciously added that he 
‘flattered himself’ that Chris would be ‘just the fellow 
he wanted.’ 

On receipt of this epistle, with its evident ultimatum 
of two quid a week or nothing, Chris walked twice 
round Kensington Gardens in a frenzy of rage. He 
offered a humble raspberry to the Albert Memorial, that 
fantastic embodiment of vested virtue. He glowered at 
Watts’s energetic horseman, idealistically saluting a sun- 
rise which wasn’t there. And he gazed with helpless 
fury at Frampton’s niminy-piminy Peter-Pannery, the 
worst of the lot, a fatuous escapism into a keep-them- 
silly Kenneth Grahame world of let’s-all-pretend-we’re- 
jolly-little-banker-boys .. . 

He wrote Mr. Ripplesmere a curt letter of acceptance, 
and that night drank so much port after dinner Gwen 
had to help him to bed. 


FIVE 


F, instead of wishing to push Chris into profitable 

matrimony, the Heylins had wished to discourage 

the idea, they could hardly have staged a more effec- 
tive series of warning tableaux vivants than Juliette’s 
wedding. 

It began by their turning up, almost surreptitiously, 
after dark, in a hired car. Nell was in a new tailor-made 
which displayed the hand of local genius. She was in a 
mood of exultation tempered by nerves. Frank looked 
every tailor’s inch a Savile Row gentleman, but his 
splendour was marred by a huge black silk scarf support- 
ing his ‘poor’ left arm, and by an air of furtive sheepish- 
ness. This novel treatment of paralysis drew much vocal 
sympathy from Julie and Gwen, while Chris looked on 
in silence. 

Silence, indeed, was Chris’s réle during and after a 
dinner animated by much excitement about everybody’s 
future but his own. Now that the settlement was duly 
signed, pretences were dropped even before Gwen. 
Juliette was gently censured for appointing ‘a boy’ like 
Rothberg as trustee, but even that was forgiven in the 
roseate atmosphere. 

Chris listened to their blithe chatter. 

“We’ve sold the house!’ Nell announced, beaming. 

‘No! How splendid!’ Juliette clapped her hands. 
“How much for?’ 

‘Eight hundred above the mortgages!’ said Frank. 

‘A real bit of luck!’ exclaimed Gwen. 
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“Wasn’t it?’ Nell agreed. 

‘l’ve got some figures you may like to hear,’ said 
Frank, bringing a large folded envelope from his pocket. 
“Worked them out with Hitchcock. I think you’ll see 
they show that the Estate is saved!’ 

The ladies fired off a Brock’s benefit of congratula- 
tions which Frank duly enjoyed, and then proceeded: 

“Let me see, let me see now. Where am I? Ah, yes. 
The eight hundred clears all debts and knocks four-fifty 
off the overdsaft, reducing it to the practically nominal 
figure of two-twenty, thirteen, six. That’ll be wiped out 
as soon as we get the first seven-fifty from Julie. There’s 
thirty a year saved in bank charges alonel’ 

A murmur of applause went up like incense. Frank 
appeared to be moved. He took off his glasses, laid 
them carefully on his knee, and blew his nose like a 
herald’s trumpet. Then, pointing the glasses at Julie, 
he announced impressively: 

‘All this is chiefly for Julie’s information. But I want 
you all to listen and to realise not only what she’s doing 
for us but how we’re all co-operating in this most vital 
matter. No daughter could do more. May she be richly 
rewarded!’ 

‘Oh, Daddy!’ 

‘It’s no more than your due. Now, where was I? Oh, 
yes. First of all, Julie, we older ones feel that everything 
possible must be done for the young. So we’re going 
to take a little cottage, and get along on four hundred 
a year.’ 

‘Ohl’ exclaimed Gwen. 

‘But can it be done?’ asked Julie. 

‘It must, and for the next ten years. If I survive, I 
shall then be nearly sixty and your mother...’ here he 
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noticed a cold look in Nell’s eye, ‘. . . considerably 
younger of course. So we may still hope to pass the end 
of our days in decent comfort.’ 

‘Couldn’t it be done sooner?’ asked Juliette, keyed up 
to warm heroism by the general approval of her conduct, 
“Why not have all my thousand?’ 

‘Lady Hartman must have a few shillings pin money,’ 
said Frank. ‘But let’s come to the scheme. It’s a rattling 
good one, I think. Now owing to the seven per cent 
on the mortgages, the Estate’s income this year is down 
to three-fifty.’ 

The murmur this time was of commiseration, indeed 
of indignation with the Shylocks who demanded seven 
per cent from people who obviously were not getting 
much more than nine or ten. 

‘Now, try to follow me. We take four hundred of 
Julie’s seven-fifty, which leaves three-fifty. That and the 
income of the Estate go to repay mortgages. The beauty 
of that is,’ Frank added with enthusiasm, ‘that each year 
the Estate income increases, so every year more mort- 
gages can be paid off, and a bigger income obtained. 
It’s what mathematicians call a geometrical progression.’ 

“What’s that?’ asked Juliette. 

‘I’ve just told you,’ said Frank hastily. ‘Well, I won’t 
go into details, but it works out this way. Owing to 
that beastly overdraft, we only pay off four fifty this year. 
Next year, seven hundred. And so on. At the end of 
ten years, we calculate that over ten thousand will be 
paid off, and the Estate income will be over a thousand. 
Isn’t that splendid?’ 

‘It sounds wonderful,’ said Gwen dubiously, ‘but I 
never could understand figures. Can you, Julie?’ 

‘No,’ Juliette smiled graciously, ‘but if Daddy says so ...” 
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‘Purely a matter of business,’ said Frank modestly. 
‘Now, by that time Julie will have advanced us seven 
thousand five hundred without interest. This generosity 
must be suitably acknowledged. With mother’s full 
consent, I’ve altered my will, so that Julie gets ten 
thousand free of duty as a first charge.’ 

“How sweet of you!’ Juliette ran over and kissed him 
affectionately. ‘But ‘aaa don’t talk about wills. You 
know I can’t bear . 

“Nobody’s immortal,’ ‘said Frank, as if announcing an 
important new discovery. ‘It’s a matter of pure business 
to foresee the event, and take proper precautions. As 
to the remainder of the Estate, whatever it turns out to 
be worth, that will, in justice, be equally divided between 
you and Chris.’ 

‘So in every way we hope and believe Justice will be 
done,’ said Nell. 

‘As for Chris,’ said Frank, turning in his direction. 
“Why, what’s happened to him? Where is he?’ 

Chris had gone to bed. 


Going to bed was a good idea while it lasted, but was 
not the perfect alibi. He had to get up, and go through 
with Juliette’s wedding. 

Chris would not have found it easy to say what he 
had expected the wedding to be, but for him it passed 
like a drab nightmare in which he was an anxious but 
impotent spectator. 

Certain things stood out vividly in the general blur. 
A glimpse of Juliette’s face, flushed and unhappy, as she 
came down Gwen’s stairs, all rustling white, to the car. 
Driving with Gwen in the second car, where she held 
his hand and talked tremulously and at random to an 
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unhearing Chris who stared at the dull streets. The 
squalid stairs leading to the Registry Office, where 
Gerald and some friends were waiting. 

Glimpse after glimpse of Juliette’s face growing paler 
and paler, while Chris twitched in his inarticulate night- 
mare, One moment trying to say: ‘She’s going to faint!’, 
and the next, ‘Stop, Julie, stop before it’s too late!’, and 
unable to utter a syllable. 

Fighting against the emotionalism which the women 
exhaled like a cloud of invisible tear gas. 

Signing the register and noting with a mute ‘So that’s 
why . . .” that Gerald had already been divorced. 

Feeling sure that a now dead-pale Juliette was falling 
in a faint when she stumbled on the stairs. 

Driving back with his parents and Gwen in a broad- 
cast of tears and jitters. 

Hating Gerald’s posse of friends, heavy self-confident 
men devoted to the integrity of a system which devoted 
itself to guaranteeing their incomes, shrill women expen- 
sive and excited making plans for ‘Jerry and Julie’ when 
‘they get back.’ 

A glimpse of Juliette’s face as she kissed him good- 
bye, and a last glimpse of her, excited and flushed by 
champagne, chattering to a little group round the car. 

Then the whirr of the engine, the silly cheer of the 
Sporting friends as the car leaped off for Dover and 
Monaco, with Juliette’s two hands waving over her head 
like Jocasta’s ... 

All very simple and ordinary, an everyday affair, one 
more Strephon and Chloe. Yet, and yet .. . certain 
irrevocable decisions, moral issues, social implica- 
tions... 

Chris pushed his way into the house to get his hat 
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and coat—he had to get out of this for a time. On the 
way out he bumped into Frank. 
‘Hullo, what’s the matter? Where are you going?’ 
said Frank jovially. ‘Have another glass of champagne.’ 
‘Thank you, I’ve had enough,’ said Chris bowing. 
‘But let me congratulate you, sir. You have indeed saved 
‘“‘the Estate’’—most worthily.’ 


The next morning Chris arose early, and after break- 
fast leisurely packed his bags. He intended to move 
that day to a small and possibly buggy room he had 
selected in Soho, as lying midway between his material 
interests in Mayfair and his real interests at the Museum 
Library. 

He felt surprisingly calm and unemotional at leaving 
his parents, but he had decided once for all that their 
ways were not his ways, and the only thing to do was 
to make a clean break without fuss and recrimination. 
But one little matter did bother him—what was to be 
done about Gwen? He saw the difficulties of the situa- 
tion clearly. It was impossible to walk out of the house 
without any acknowledgment of favours received. On 
the other hand it was equally impossible to go up to her 
indifferently, and say: 

‘Many thanks for all your hospitality. I’ve enjoyed 
every bit of it.’ 

That would not only be caddish, but inevitably lead 
to a scene. Besides, he had no wish whatever to break 
with Gwen. On the contrary, he felt it would be 
extremely pleasant to see her again at frequent intervals. 
What was to be done? Would it be safe to let her have 
his address? And why not? 

He decided that the easiest way would be to explain 
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the circumstances to her in a letter, and arrange a 
meeting : 

Chris was just finishing this rather difficult task when 
there was a monitory tap on the door, and Frank 
entered, looking exceedingly embarrassed. 

‘I want to have a serious talk with you,’ he said 
portentously. 

‘Certainly,’ said Chris politely, hoping to get through 
the scene as amicably as possible. ‘What do you want 
to say?’ 

Frank looked disconcerted. Odd how these straight- 
forward Nordics usually are disconcerted by a direct 
approach. 

Holding his black-slung arm with great tenderness, 
Frank lowered himself into a chair. 

‘This isn’t the moment to be frivolous,’ he announced. 
‘Stop fiddling with that suit-case, and listen to me.’ 

‘Certainly,’ Chris agreed again. ‘You don’t mind if 
I smoke?’ 

‘First of all...” Frank coughed, and seemed trying 
to remember something. ‘Oh yes, will you explain why 
you sneaked off when I was explaining important 
business?’ 

“When? Oh, you mean the night before last? I didn’t 
want to play eavesdropper in matters which don’t con- 
cern me.’ 

“They do concern you! I see you’re packing up to 
come home. Before I allow that I want an explanation 
of your conduct in this house.’ 

Chris flushed, but kept his temper. 

“What do you want to know?’ 

Again direct simplicity seemed to upset Frank. He 
stammered: 
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‘I want to know—that is, your mother and I want 
to know—what your intentions are towards your— 
your—your hostess here?’ 

‘That’s easily answered,’ said Chris smiling and look- 
ing at his watch. ‘I shall be leaving in about an hour 
after taking leave of her.’ 

Frank breathed heavily. 

‘So you think you can just sneak out of the situation?’ 
he asked sneeringly, ‘With our protection?’ 

“Why, no,’ said Chris. ‘I shall leave on my own, and 
in as Open a manner as you can suggest.’ 

‘I told you I wouldn’t have any impertinent frivolity 
and I won’t,’ said Frank, slapping his thigh. ‘Do you 
know you’ve compromised the reputation of a respect- 
table woman? A woman, moreover, who ought to have 
been sacred to you as a close friend of your mother and 
sister?” 

In a flash Chris decided neither to make denials nor 
to challenge Frank’s ideology. 

“Well?” he asked. 

‘Since you need to be reminded of these elementary 
things,’ Frank tried to be sarcastic in a gentlemanly way, 
‘let me point out that you’ve put yourself in a position 
where the only possible course open to you as a gentle- 
man is to marry Mrs. Milfess. That’s all.’ 

‘And suppose I don’t?’ 

‘There’s no “‘suppose”’ about it,’ said Frank brutally. 
‘I tell you candidly, Chris, if you don’t do the right thing 
here, you will not come back to us.’ 

‘All right.’ 

‘All right what?’ 

‘I won’t come back.’ 

Frank was so taken aback that Chris had to turn away 
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to hide a smile. Chris expected an outburst of invective, 
but at that moment Nell entered with an apropos which 
suggested she had been listening at the key-hole. Chris 
rose, to satisfy the protocol, to offer a chair, and to 
continue hostilities with this more formidable opponent. 

‘Is everything settled?’ 

‘I don’t know what he’s talking about,’ said Frank 
explosively. ‘Can’t get a word of sense out of him. 
Seems to think he can stay on here.’ 

‘Dear boy!’ Nell purred with motherly goodwill. ‘Of 
course he wants to stay! You’ve forgotten what it is 
to be a lover, Frank.’ 

Frank muttered something incoherent, evidently not 
pleased by the compliment. 

‘Now, Chris darling, listen to me, and do try to be 
reasonable for all our sakes,’ said Nell sweetly, but with 
a cold and wary eye. ‘We’re not so old-fashioned as to 
want to scold you for making love to Gwen. We know 
what young blood is, and indeed we half suspected what 
has happened. But you see, darling, if you stay on here 
now people will start talking, you know what they are, 
and it’ll be so unpleasant for Gwen and all of us. I can 
understand that you don’t want to separate. And, as 
we’re moving, it won’t cost much more for you to stay 
on in London. What we want you to do is to 
go to a room we've got for you and stay there 
until you can legalise the situation with dear Gwen. 
You shall have three pounds a week from us until then 
and...’ 

‘It is well planned,’ Chris interrupted, meeting her 
eye steadily. ‘A brace of matrimonial alliances quite in 
the high Bourbon fashion. So it was for this you wrecked 
my career at Sanctus, and for this you insisted on my 
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coming to London? Really, mother, you should edit 
the Matrimonial Times...’ 

‘Look here . . .”? Frank began angrily. 

‘Never mind, let him insult his mother,’ said Nell 
acidly. ‘It goes well with his generation of boors and 
prigs.’ 

‘But you dave planned well,’ Chris refused to be shaken 
from his calm, ‘and from your point of view with the 
best of intentions.’ 

‘Ah,’ Nell was a little mollified, and jumped eagerly 
at what looked like the beginning of capitulation. ‘Now 
you’re being more sensible. Think how advantageous 
it will be for you, Chris. It’s a positive godsend. What 
can you do for yourself? Nothing! But here is a charm- 
ing woman who dotes on you, who’ll do anything for 
you, give you an easy secure life to carry on your hobbies. 
What more can you ask?’ 

‘I said “‘from your point of view.’’ Now let me put 
it from mine,’ said Chris, bracing himself for the 
encounter. “To me it seems that you have a monomania 
about money, a monomaniac fear of lacking it. As the 
world goes, it may be wise to grab what you can when 
you can. I realise the importance of money, I feel the 
lack of it only too bitterly. But it’s only a means to an 
end, and you make it an end in itself. It’s really your 
religion. You have a mystic faith in it, like so many of 
your generation—if I may return your compliment— 
and you substitute it for all that makes life...’ 

‘We didn’t come here to listen to your callow views,’ 
said Nell tartly, ‘but to tell you... .’ 

‘Excuse me!’ Chris interrupted her. ‘But you must 
listen to me, you must drop this convention that I’m 
a petulant fool talking at random. You make a plan 
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which commits me for life. I hope you’ll try to under- 
stand why I must reject it, because I hope we may 
separate without bitterness. You see, even from the 
common so-called ‘‘practical’’ point of view, I doubt 
whether your safe money is so very safe. The era, or 
at any rate an era, of private property seems to be ending. 
We no longer believe riches are equivalent to virtue, 
especially when unearned. The world is full of fear, 
particularly the monied world. This frenzied shifting of 
capital from one country to another at every rumour is 
a symptom. What would happen in another big war, 
for which everybody seems to be preparing? What 
becomes of your safe money then?’ 

‘Nonsense!’ said Nell, strong-mindedly refusing to 
follow any line of reasoning. ‘What have international 
politics to do with your marrying Gwen? And whatever 
happens, money is always money.’ 

‘But surely the idea is that I should marry Gwen for 
her money?’ said Chris. ‘And money has a tendency to 
evaporate, as we all know trom experience. You don’t 
suppose that what you ambiguously call ‘“‘money”’ exists 
in hard cash, do you? Perhaps you do. But never mind 
that. I suggest that the “‘safety”’ of the unearned income 
may soon prove a delusion.’ 

“Thank you,’ Nell sniffed. ‘It’s a risk I’m willing to 
take. Perhaps you’ll let us know how you propose to 
live without money?’ 

“Wait a minute, there’s another side to it!’ said Chris. 
‘Life for me would be nothing but boredom and shame 
if it consisted in droning along here with Gwen and 
being kept by her for the rest of my days at the expense 


of the community. It would be mental and moral 
suicide.’ 
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‘Is that sor’ Frank sneered. ‘It strikes me you don’t 
know when you’re well off. You’ve let us see pretty 
plainly that you resent not being able to take a degree. 
Well, I took a degree, and it’s been no manner of use 
to me. And it wouldn’t be to you. Besides, we can’t 
afford it.’ 

‘I know you can’t,’ said Chris quickly. ‘But you can 
afford other things, can’t you? But don’t talk of my 
resentment in that respect. Compared with the sons of 
poor men, I’ve been fortunate indeed. But since I’ve 
had that extra training, it’s a pity not to complete it, 
especially since I have a bent that way. I can’t under- 
stand why you should despise me for wanting to work 
with my mind, instead of sponging on a woman.’ 

‘But, good lord!’ Frank shouted in exasperation, 
‘we’re not stopping you from working with your 
wonderful mind. We’re giving you the chance to do it 
comfortably, and to do the right thing by a woman 
you’ve compromised. If you liked her well enough to 
seduce her, you should like her well enough to marry 
her, above all since it’s wholly to your own advantage.’ 

‘Ah! Now we’re coming to it!’ said Chris. “We 
evidently have very different standards. Had you nothing 
to do with this situation? Had you no suspicion of 
what might happen when you forced me against my will 
to stay in this house? Let me tell you frankly, this sort 
of intrigue where sex is bargained for against money Is 
very distasteful to me.’ 

“You'd rather starve in fact? Very high-minded of 
you, I’m sure,’ said Nell derisively. 

‘Starvation’s a big word,’ said Chris. ‘But I’d put up 
with a good deal to avoid some degradations. And to 
me your way of arranging life is degrading. Look what 
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you’ve done. You over-persuade a daughter to give up 
a very decent ordinary man she really liked and make 
her marry a wealthy yahoo who must make her unhappy. 
You do this really to save your own financial skin, what 
you mystically call ‘“‘the Estate.’’ You want to get rid 
of any obligation you think you may have to me in the 
same way. I think it’s vile and rotten, the putrid morality 
of a decaying cast .. .’ 

‘How dare you say such things!’ exclaimed Nell, losing 
her temper. ‘You were sent up here to protect your 
sister, and you’ve such a low filthy standard you seduce 
our friend, and then cynically jeer over it.’ 

‘I was sent up here to be seduced by your friend,’ 
said Chris, growing angry in turn, ‘and you know it. 
YOU e400 

‘Nothing of the sort!’ Nell lied shrilly. “You were sent 
up here to behave as a gentleman, not as a cad...’ 

‘Pah!’ said Chris contemptuously. “Those dreary little 
middle-class insults! Why not say I have a mind like a 
cess-pool?’ 

“You havel’ 

‘And you’d rather give me prussic acid than have me 
reject your prejudices and hypocrisy? What a world of 
sham and cant you inhabit!’ 

‘That’s enough of that!’ said Frank, lumbering to his 
feet. ‘Come along, Nell. Let him go his own way, and 
learn the remorse that comes to ingratitude]’ 

‘He’s not going to stay on here creating a scandal,’ 
said Nell vindictively, ‘I’ll see to that!’ 

Before Chris could reply, the door had slammed behind 
them. He sat down, trying to control the nervous shak- 
ing of his muscles. Fool to lose his temper. Adrenalin 
in the blood, of course. Maddening to be at the mercy 
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of a gland when you aspired to nothing less than control 
over yourself and your destiny! 


“Yet one more attempt at rational explanation—led to 
nothing but a vulgar row, in which things had been said 
which ought never to be said. Dealing with human 
beings is a hopeless job. Appeal to Reason almost a 
Utopian fallacy. They aren’t ruled by Reason. For most 
people ‘Reason’ means their own point of view. Deal 
with any subject from a higher standpoint, with a sense 
of wider implications than they have, and you only 
succeed in exasperating them. Like gorillas, which are 
panic-stricken by anything they don’t understand. The 
only way to deal with human beings is to flatter them 
cunningly when you are the weaker, and to compel 
them when you are the stronger. . .”’ 


There flashed before him a vision of innumerable 
raised hands, huge banners waving swastikas, hammers 
and sickles, the fascio, and similar revived sexual 
emblems... 


““Why not run and yell with the rest? Join the uni- 
wersal racket? Pick your prog from any gutter? Why 
not marry Gwen, and be kept, and not worry, and use 
her money? Why bother about loyalties to masses you 
will never see, a human destiny you can never witness, 
a human dignity you don’t believe inP Why hamper 
yourself with inconvenient standards? .. .”’ 


‘Come in!’ Chris shouted irritably to a timid rap at 
the door. 

It was Gwen, with teary eyes and a mouth trembling 
with vexation and chaprin. 
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‘Chris!’ 

They faced each other, each trying to guess hidden 
thoughts and feelings. 

“You wanted .. .P’ 

‘Oh, Chris! Why did you quarrel with them?’ 

‘I rather think they quarrelled with me,’ said Chris 
ruefully. 

‘But why, why did you tell them about us?’ 

‘I didn’t. Darling Julie told them.’ 

‘Oh!’ Gwen’s voice changed from pathos to indigna- 
tion. ‘After all I did... But why didn’t you deny 
it?’ 

‘Useless. ‘They wanted to believe it, and wouldn’t 
have believed my denial even if it had been true, especi- 
ally if it had been true.’ 

“You should have defended mel’ 

“You weren’t attacked.’ 

“But they’re furious with me, and they’ll tell everyone, 
and I shall.. .’ 

‘Oh, no, they won’t,’ Chris reassured Gwen. ‘I’m the 
wicked one, not you.’ 

‘I don’t understand. . .’ 

‘There was a little plan, a sort of fifty-year plan,’ said 
Chris, watching her carefully. “You and I were thrown 
together on purpose. The idea was that we should go 
to bed together. This we obediently did. Then on the 
slightly déwodé plea of your being compromised—delight- 
ful word that!—I was to be supported by you in holy 
matrimony for the rest of our joint lives. My crime is 
that I refuse to join in this elegant blackmail.’ 

‘Ohl!’ 

Gwen shifted her gaze, unable to meet Chris’s steady 
eyes, and stood nervously twisting a handkerchief. 
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“She was in the plot!’’ thought Chris. ‘She knew all 
along. And yet I pity her. It must be a ghastly humilia- 
tion.”’ 

‘I’m sorry,’ said Gwen sadly, as if she had guessed 
his thought. 

Her gentleness, the absence of selfish resentment and 
vanity with which she accepted his refusal touched Chris 
deeply. On an impulse he took her hand. 

‘There’s nothing to be sorry about,’ he said. ‘Why 
regret what made us happy? You’ve given me some- 
thing of lasting importance—a real experience in place 
of theorising. And yet all I said to you in the country 
was true—of me. But it takes two to make a love affair. 
By assuming that it was also true for you, I did you 
a wrong.’ 

‘No, nol’ Gwen protested generously. “The wrong 
came from elsewhere. You were quite open and frank, 
you warned me. But I thought—I was encouraged to 
think—you were talking for effect. I didn’t realise that 
you were being sincere. It sounded too cold-blooded 
for a young man.’ 

‘Cold-blooded!’ Chris was a little offended. ‘My dear 
girll What could possibly be more cold-blooded than 
all this hideous matrimonial bargaining in which we’ve 
got involved? Especially when it’s so hypocritically 
hidden under a fatuous disguise of idealism and senti- 
ment and muddled thinking and ignorance? I was warm- 
blooded enough with you, wasn’t IP’ 

Gwen said nothing, waiting for him to make the next 
move. He dropped her hand, and began pacing up and 
down the room. 

“We've been put in a false position,’ he said. ‘It’s 
bound to happen as soon as you try to change anything. 
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I may understand my parents, but they can never under- 
stand me. You know, Gwen, they’re not nearly as 
strait-laced as they pretend. If they hadn’t lost their 
money, if you hadn’t got money, if they hadn’t thought 
this a grand way of providing for me, they wouldn’t 
have cared two straws.’ 

‘Oh, do you think so?’ 

‘I’m sure of it! Money was the microbe which gave 
them this sudden attack of sexual stuffiness. But, damn 
it, they’ve spoiled it all for us! When outsiders butt in 
on something so personal and intimate, they must falsify 
and degrade it, because they bring a false and degraded 
attitude. That can always be done. Imagine Antony 
and Cleopatra in the divorce court! They make every- 
thing hideous... .” 

Gwen was not listening. She interrupted: 

“Your mother told me just now that they would refuse 
to let you... .’ 

‘I know.’ 

‘What are you going to do?’ 

‘I shall try to say “‘thank you for everything’’ to you, 
ask you to let us kiss and be friends, and then go.’ 

‘Where?’ 

‘I have a room in Soho.’ 

‘But, Chris, how are you going to live?’ 

‘Well—hold your breath]—I shall have to do a little 
work.’ 

“What work?’ 

“Oh, a job of sorts.’ 

“Will you be paid?’ 

‘Underpaid, but enough.’ 

‘Will you like it? Is it the sort of work you want to 
do?’ 
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‘Not exactly, but I shall have spare time for that too.’ 

‘Chris!’ Gwen’s voice trembled with emotion. ‘You 
can’t be allowed to go away like this and live in squalor. 
Let me help you. Don’t look so angry and suspicious 
—I don’t mean in the way Nell wanted. I see now what 
a mistake that was. You’re much too young, and you 
must live your own life.’ 

“Nobody can help me to do that,’ said Chris proudly. 

‘Am I never to see you again? I can’t bear to let you 
go right out of my life like this. After all, you did like 
me, we did have some happy times together. Can’t we 
see each other sometimes?’ 

Chris shook his head doubtfully. An hour ago that 
had seemed not only desirable but easy. Now his instinct 
was against it. Not through resentment against Gwen 
for lending herself to Nell’s disgusting ‘‘plan’’—Chris 
had already forgiven that. Not even because the inter- 
ference of Nell and Frank had changed his relation to 
Gwen into something a bit sordid—that could be dealt 
with. But he knew Nell’s one-track vindictiveness. She 
would surely try to hit him through Gwen... The 
only way to save Gwen was to cut quite apart, cleanly 
and quickly. 

‘Don’t say “‘No”’ at once, think about it,’ Gwen 
pleaded. ‘Be sensible! Why should we let outselves be 
entirely separated? And, for you—it’s silly for you to 
waste time on a mere job when you ought to be pre- 
paring for better work. Give me the happiness of letting 
me help you! Let me lend you the money to go back 
to Sanctus, if that is what you really want. If not, let 
me help you here in London. I can easily afford it, and 
I should feel I had done something worth while with 
my useless life!’ 
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Chris was touched by the genuine affection in her 
voice, and also tempted by so welcome an offer so simply 
made. Why not say “‘Yes’’? Why not? To Gwen it was 
a matter of a few hundreds: she would never miss, and 
it might alter his own life. It gave him a chance, at 
any rate. | 

He hesitated, pondering, trying to weigh the moral 
issue involved. 

‘Why do youmake this generous offer?’ he asked 
almost without thinking the words. 

‘Because I love you!’ 

‘Ah!’ 

Chris moved over and put his arms about her, saying 
gently: 

‘And that’s why I can’t accept.’ 

‘But why not?’ 

“Because .. .’ 

‘There’s no ‘‘because’’ about it,’ said Gwen, looking 
up at him. ‘You’re being silly proud.’ 

Chris groaned inwardly. Of course, he wasn’t too 
proud to accept help, but he was too proud to let any 
woman know that his mother would certainly be re- 
venged on her if she enabled Chris to thwart that 
dreadful mother will. He tried to invent an excuse 
which didn’t sound too thin. 

‘If you give me money because you love me, and I 
accept it on those terms, aren’t you making me a kind 
of gigolo?’ 

He knew it was a beastly thing to say. 

‘Oh!’ Gwen wrenched free from his arms, bitterly 
offended. ‘Why do you say these crude, bitter things?’ 

“Well, isn’t it a fact?’ he said, trying to lie cleverly. 
‘It would be taking money on false pretences, you know. 
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You don’t mean to buy me, you feel nothing but what 
is generous and sweet, but... 

He broke off, not knowing how to continue his lame 
argument. Gwen finished his sentence for him: 

‘But I can keep my dirty money?’ 

‘No, nol’ cried Chris in distress. ‘I don’t mean that. 
| ers 

“You want everything your own way,’ Gwen inter- 
rupted bitterly. ‘You'll take nothing from life except 
on your own terms, and you want to do it all yourself. 
And you despise everybody whose brain isn’t as good 
as your own!’ 

‘No, no!’ Chris protested. 

‘Yes, you do! You think we’re all fools. Perhaps we 
are, but we’re the people you’ve got to live with.’ 

“Why not “‘without’’,’ Chris exclaimed, hoping to turn 
the conversation. 

‘Because it’s only human to... 

‘Human? Isn’t that now used as a synomym for the 
middle-classes? But how excellent a thing is man! And 
woman too. Gwen, darling, is it so inhuman not to 
accept blindly the standards of the first little group 
one is thrown into by the accident of birth?’ 

Despite his anxiety to spare Gwen pain and to save 
her from Nell’s vengeance, Chris was so constituted that 
he couldn’t help being interested in the turn the dis- 
cussion had taken. Unwittingly Gwen had raised a most 
important point. How far, in fact, should one conform 
to social habits one knows are obsolescent and ridicu- 
lous? If social conditioning had always been complete, 
should we not still be savages? Indeed, have we not 
been rescued from savagery solely by the devotion of 
individuals who refused to be conditioned? 


? 
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But Gwen disappointed him again. Instead of rally- 
ing to the discussion, she flashed him a look of 
bitter reproach, and hurried speechless from the 


room. 


SIX 


Teo is exultation in making a clean sweep of 
an old life and starting off on a new one. It 
evidently satisfies some profound human need 
which was recognised in those ancient religions which 
put so much stress on the importance of being ‘born 
again.” And what is that but ‘making a fresh start’P 
Apuleius is lyrical about the benefits he received through 
being ‘born again’ by means of the mysteries of Isis. 
When a lot of people get into the state of wanting to be 
born again, they must either blow off through some 
safety valve, or get violent in wars and revolutions. 

So far as the individual is concerned there are obvious 
limits to this metaphorical rebirth. The people who 
always start a new life on the 1st of January only to slip 
back into the old one on the 15th, are not playing the 
game. One must be serious about it. And to have 
rebirth forced upon one by being demoted to a lower 
status or sent to prison or conscripted is no good either. 
Western man likes to think he is the captain of his soul. 
The moral effort is what matters, for the positive result 
probably turns out to be exactly the same. 


That night Chris experienced the exultation of rebirth 
as he sat alone in his faintly smelly, Soho room. He was 
not aware of the smell because he was smoking a pipe; 
and as he had never before lived in a really dirty house he 
wouldn’t have recognised it in any event. He was too 
much occupied with the bliss of escape to notice such 
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trifles. After a self-righteously frugal meal he was also 
experiencing the delusive glow of asceticism. There is a 
great kick to be got out of throwing away the flesh pots, 
at least until you get too far into the wilderness. They 
then are likely to become hallucinatory, as happened to 
the Israelites and eremitical Antony. 


These thoughts did not occur to Chris. He was too 
young to have made the necessary observations. In his 
mood of satisfaction there was not much room for self- 
analysis. He was enjoying the sensation of knowing that 
he had at least three hours of solid reading before bed 
time, and no possible chance of interruption. He looked 
forward to a succession of such evenings. His text books 
were ranged on a large deal table. Poets and novelists 
were dumped in a corner as mere frivolities. On the 
mantelpiece stood some of the honoured ones: Frazer, 
Budge, Petrie, Breasted, Sayce, Hall, Woolley, Breuil, 
Moir, Elliott Smith, Childe, and a miscellany of philoso- 
phers and psychologists where Russell edged away from 
Marx, and Whitehead strove to ignore Freud and 
Darwin. 

Chris gazed at this row of honoured names through a 
white film of pipe smoke. Now that he had irrevocably 
abandoned safety and comfort for a dream, he began to 
wonder exactly what the dream was and how it was to be 
carried out. Did he really want to become one of the 
band of patient workers who are trying to recover the 
early past of civilisation? Excavation tempted him, as it 
seems to tempt a lot of people, possibly because we all 
have a ‘buried treasure’ complex, and conveniently 
overlook the indispensable discipline, hardship and 
learning. Chris brooded over possible finds in the East 
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and Near East, still awaiting discovery and interpretation. 
That would be one narrow precise task. But how get to 
it? How, without qualifications, be attached to any 
expedition even in the humblest part? Yet Schliemann 
must have had to ask himself the same questions. . . . 

There was the other, more grandiose dream, which he 
had failed to make clear to Gwen, and didn’t wholly 
succeed in defining to himself. It was a vague vision 
rather than a clear-cut task. 

He tried to think out the essential lines. First accept 
the modern trend of history, discard empires, wars, 
political and religious squabbles, pseudo-great men, and 
see it in terms of a great biological adventure, the attempt 
of an intelligent species to survive through conscious 
effort. Make the fullest use of psychalogy to explain the 
failures and triumphs. 

With that as a basis—he cheerfully ignored the vast diffi- 
culties and crushing labour involved even in his preliminary 
steps—ask and try to answer some of the great questions. 

Where, when and what are the origins of ‘Civilisation’? 

What is the true basis of human collaboration? 

Is there a common psychological basis to all myths 
and religions? Ifso, what? 

Is there such a thing as a religious impulse? If so, 
what is Science to do about it? 

Is War an innate impulse, a biological necessity? If 
not, how did it come into human relations? Why should 
groups of men want to destroy each other? 

How do you account for the fact that many people 
prefer to remain ignorant? That a vast amount of 
human effort goes to the merely negative and destructive 
aim of preventing the spread of knowledge and the 
rational organisation of life? 
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What did human beings in the past really want, and 
why? Do we still want the same things, and if not, what 
do we want? How far are we irrevocably committed by 
the past? To what extent may one generation try to 
commit the future? 

Having answered these and the hundred other 
questions arising out of them, how is this knowledge to 
be applied and by whom? 

Is it a fact that human beings will fail as a species if 
they fail to control themselves and their destiny through 
conscious knowledge? 

Must we accept the view of the despairing ones that 
this is already a task beyond human powers? 

Must we accept the failure of the conscious mind, and 
fall back on mysterious promptings of the Unconscious? 

Finally, when we have all these admirable bells and all 
these miles of excellent ribbon, who is going to bell the 
War Cat, the Greed Cat, the Bully Cat, the Stupidity Cat, 
the Obscurantist Cat, the Silly Cat, the Destructive Cat, 
the Perverse Cat, and a whole string of felines as long as 
human failing? 


Easy to laugh at the feckless ambition of a penniless 
youth worrying over the fate of the whole species when 
he can’t even manage his own life; setting himself the 
task of a superman, of a generation of supermen, on two 
quid a week in a smelly back-room in Soho. 

A pipe-dream indeed. Yet how many great achieve- 
ments were once no more than reckless pipe-dreamse 
And Chris at least was at one with the best of his genera- 
tion in making the attempt, in seeing his life not as a bit 
of treasure to be selfishly hoarded to himself, but as one 
small thread in the majestic fabric of human destiny. 
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Must there not be some to dream their dreams and to 
make us feverish with their hopes and aspirations, lest 
we fall into the dull brutality of militarism or the duller 
savagery of mere traders? 


Yet these dreams may be perilous to the dreamer. 
Under the stimulus of emotional ideas, which seemed 
spacious and enormously important while they could not 
be tested by an immediate appeal to experience, Chris 
unawares was yielding to a dangerous mental luxury. He 
was moving towards that auto-intoxication which keeps 
so many world-saviours permanently sozzled. Indeed, 
when he considered these sublime conceptions, he was 
inclined to pity himself for having to stoop to the 
ignominy of earning a living, and formulated the fatal 
thought that the world owed it to him. 


Luckily, at that moment an imp of Common Sense 
reminded him of the fable of the oriental king who 
desired to make life perfect in the world, or at least in that 
part under his sway. To this end the youthful king 
ordered the scientists and other magicians of his 
dominions to prepare an encyclopedia of all know- 
ledge. 

To hear was to obey, and after some twenty years they 
returned with the results of their labours condensed into 
three hundred volumes loaded upon camels. Appalled at 
the sight, the king sent them off to reduce this to manage- 
able proportions. Ten years later they returned with a 
hundred volumes. Still too many. And this happened 
again and again until finally a few tottering greybeards 
placed a single tome of quintessential knowledge in the 
hands of their expiring monarch. 
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This merry little apologue hit Chris in a vital spot. 
The towering vision suddenly went blank, like a movie 
screen when the film breaks, and Chris leaped from his 
chair as if he had been stuck with a pin. He tried to 
dismiss the impertinent fabulist. Useless. He kept seeing 
those camel-loads of books, and the hoary dotards 
pestering the dying man with their useless knowledge. 
The impious thought came to him that perhaps after all 
‘humanity’ is not to be ‘saved’ by endless talking in 
print. The deplorable cynicism of Ecclesiastes echoed in 
his ears. Could it be that Science . . .? 


Vanity of vanities, all is vanity. 


Hastily Chris recoiled from the chasm of doubt 
opening at his feet, seized a text-book, and plugged away 
at it earnestly until he was too sleepy to remember what 
he read. 


By morning these vapours had gone, and a sobered if 
rather too self-righteous Chris set out early through a 
raw drizzle to his first morning’s tussle with Mr. Ripples- 
mere’s accumulations. It was the first time he had ever 
walked through the West End at such an hour, and he 
noted with surprise a new unexpected London, the 
London which goes to work. He was still meditating 
over these hurrying unfamiliar faces when, punctually at 
nine, he rang Mr. Ripplesmere’s bell. 

The door was opened by a footman in mufti, ie., in 
shirt-sleeves and a green baize apron. Chris had not seen 
this footman before, and was extremely annoyed when, 
after a suspicious stare, the man refused to admit him. 

‘But I’m the librarian!’ Chris protested. 
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‘First time I’ve heard of it,’ said the man obstinately. 
‘I’ve no orders about no librarian.’ 

Obviously Mr. Ripplesmere’s famous memory had 
been at work again—he had forgotten to say Chris was 
coming. Obviously, too, ‘respectable’ people did not call 
at 9 a.m. 

‘But, look here, this is ridiculous,’ he protested. 
‘I’ve got letters from Mr. Ripplesmere .. .” As he felt 
in his pockets, Chris remembered he had locked them ina 
suit-case. ‘Ohl!’ he said, and looked foolish, which 
confirmed the footman’s suspicions that this was some 
cadger or crook trying to gain unlawful admission. 
“Well,’ Chris went on, ‘take me up to Mr. Ripplesmere, 
he’ll confirm it.’ 

‘Can’t take you up,’ said the man rudely. ‘He won’t 
have his morning tea for half an hour yet.’ 

“Then let me come in and wait,’ Chris urged, ‘and take 
my name up as soon .. .” 

‘Can’t do that. Against orders. And I advise you not 
to try those games on here, young man, or you'll be 
meeting the p’lice.’ 

Chris found himself staring at a very closed door with 
bright newly polished brass. 

There was nothing to do but make for the nearest 
tube station and shelter from the rain, for half an hour. 
Chris thereupon rang up, only to be answered by the 
same footman, who refused to put him through to Mr. 
Ripplesmere. By this time Chris was getting rattled. It 
was most unpleasant to be reminded at the very outset of 
an independent career that he had dropped into an 
inferior class liable to be insulted by domestics. And 
whereas he had started out with a feeling of virtue, not to 
say condescension at having to work for a silly old fool, 
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he now felt some alarm lest he lose the job through 
absence. Finally, after having twice to retrieve pennies 
by pushing button ‘B,’ he managed to get through to Mr. 
Ripplesmere. 

‘Eh? Ehp’ said an impatient voice. ‘What? Who? 
What? Who is itr’ 

“Heylin!’ Chris enunciated carefully, ‘Chris Hey-lin.’ 

‘Ah! Yes! Heylin! Yes! What is it my dear feller? 
Speak up, speak up!’ 

Patiently Chris explained. 

As the news finally penetrated Mr. Ripplesmere’s swift 
plutocratic brain, Chris could almost feel his sudden 
start, and was quite prepared for the inevitable ‘What can 
have happened to my memory?’ 

‘A thousand apologies, my dear feller. I—really—an 
unpardonable discourtesy—I—my dear feller—this has 
ruined my day—I shall—I—a distinguished man turned 
away from my door—upon my soul—this will positively 
haunt me... .’ 

Chris cut short these incoherencies. 

“Will you now give orders for me to be admitted?’ 

‘Certainly, my dear fellow, certainly, at once! Yes, by 
all means—I—really—what? Oh, good-bye.’ 


Five minutes later Chris confronted the same footman, 
now as servile as he had been insolent. Chris cut short his 
fawning apologies, and was conducted to The Presence 
by the butler himself with appropriate solemnity. 

They went through a dressing-room, where a valet 
was carefully airing underclothes before dressing his 
valuable charge, and entered a kind of male boudoir in 
Pompadour style when Mr. Ripplesmere was breaking 
his fast. A large table supported a complicated chemistry 
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apparatus for making the perfect coffee, a tea service, and 
numerous covered silver dishes which emitted most 
savoury smells. But judging from what was actually set 
before Mr. Ripplesmere, his breakfast consisted chiefly of 
weak tea and patent medicines. 

Freshly shaved and powdered, wearing lamb’s wool 
slippers, flame-coloured pyjamas and a robe of magni- 
ficent Chinese embroidery, Mr. Ripplesmere resembled a 
cleanly but neurotic bonze. He tottered forward to clasp 
Chris’s hands in an orgy of sensitive apology. 

‘My dear feller! This is a calamity! My whole day is 
ruined, desecrated. I’ve been in a condition of virtual 
collapse ever since you telephoned. That a guest of 
mine, a man of culture and refinement, should have been 
repelled from my door, from m#y door, when the whole of 
my life is dedicated to fostering all the higher values for 
which you stand, is unspeakable, intolerable. Now 
which of these confoundedly boorish fellers insulted 
you?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said Chris, with a meaning glance at 
the butler, which was returned. ‘And I shouldn’t 
recognise him if I saw him.’ 

“You don’t know? Hodgson!’ This to the butler. 
‘Who answered the door to Mr. Heylin early this 
morning?’ 

‘I was not on duty at the time, sir.’ 

‘It’s of no importance,’ Chris began, anxious to shield 
the man. ‘I. 

‘This is appalling!’ Mr. Ripplesmere sank nervelessly 
into a chair, and clasped his head. ‘I shall go mad under 
these constant strains. I ask so little, my dear feller, 
merely the peace and elementary comforts of a modest 
bachelor establishment, and invariably I am made 
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wretched by neglect. Nobody knows anything, nobody 
does anything, everything is confusion and squalor, as 
you see, . . . But, good heavens!’ Here Mr. Ripples- 
mere produced his elegant start, ‘I haven’t even offered 
you breakfast. Sit down, my dear feller . . .” 

‘Thank you,’ said Chris politely. ‘I’ve had breakfast. 
If you’ ll excuse me, I’) get on with the job. May I havea 
couple of servants to help move the packing cases.’ 

‘Certainly. By all means. Ring for them whenever 
you want them. Make them work. So far as I’m aware 
they do nothing whatever. I shall be grateful to you if 
you can find them some useful occupation .. .’ 

And Mr. Ripplesmere plunged into otiose complaints 
about the misdoings of what he called ‘the servant class,’ 
with acid comments on ‘that calamitous Education Act’ 
(which had made them intractable by teaching them to 
read) and weird denunciations of people he called 
‘agitators.’ 

With horror Chris perceived that were depths of 
ignorance and selfishness here beyond his worst imagin- 
ings. How deal with the Ripplesmeres of this world? 
He escaped to the library, asking himself in consternation 
how long a society of Ripplesmeres would continue to 
encumber the earth, and, which was rather more to the 
point, how long he could stand this particular specimen? 


Now began a grinding sort of life. By day Chris 
wrestled with Mr. Ripplesmere’s books. The moment he 
was free he rushed back to his room where he worked 
until late at night. Without recreation and without 
friends he worked in feverish mental solitude, living on 
his nerves, and oscillating between exaggerated hopes 
and fits of abject discouragement. One day he was to 
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startle the world; the next he was dismally contemplating 
the starvation with which Nell had threatened him. 

Nor was work in the library exactly peaceful. The task 
of trying to reduce to order many thousands of mixed-up 
books was bad enough, but he was constantly inter- 
rupted. Sometimes two and three times a day a man- 
servant would bring him a note on a silver salver. It 
would run in these terms: 

‘Mr. Ripplemere presents his compliments and wishes 
to know if The Library possesses Cayley on Billiards?’ 

After a frantic and laborious search through dis- 
ordered shelves, Chris would have to reply: 

‘Mr. Heylin’s compliments, and so far as he can 
discover, Cayley on Billiards is not in the library.’ 

Just as Chris was getting back to his task, grimy with 
dust and heated with bundling books about, another note 
would arrive: 

‘Mr. Ripplesmere presents his compliments and desires 
that Cayley on Billiards may be purchased for The 
Library immediately.’ 

This meant a note of acknowledgment, telephoning 
to booksellers, only to discover that Cayley on Billiards 
was out of print or only existed in Mr. Ripplesmere’s 
fantasy. By the time Chris had obtained the book or 
convincing evidence that it was a chimera, Mr. Ripples- 
mere had generally forgotten all about it. Long patient 
explanations, backed by the production of the written 
order, were needed before Mr. Ripplesmere’s start of 
recollection and lamentations about his memory an- 
nounced that he had comprehended. 

Time and again Chris nearly lost his patience, and his 
job, with this addle-headed but rather sinister plutocrat, 
who seemed like a cross between one of Swift’s 
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Struldbrugs anda crafty Oriental eunuch. Through having 
everything done for him, Mr. Ripplesmere had actually 
got into the state predicted by the French satirist— 
‘as for living, our servants will do that for us’—and 
existed almost vicariously in a dim cloud of fuss, muddle 
and flutter. Chris himself was merely one of the servants, 
whose job was to do Mr. Ripplesmere’s reading for him. 


Unluckily the famous ‘Library’ itself was not of 
a quality to give much pleasure to one of literary tastes. 
Most of it came from Mr. Ripplesmere’s deceased 
female relatives, who apparently had had nothing to 
do in this life except look forward to an extremely 
active eternity. There were specimens from some eighty 
years of ‘current fiction,’ so current that it had glided 
out of human memory. That had been to dope away 
the ladies’ present. As to their eternal future, it was 
taken care of by a remarkable miscellany of works 
on astrology, clairvoyance, palmistry, the message of 
the great pyramid, spiritism, and what was gracefully 
called ‘survival.” There were numerous copies of 
standard poets in handsome bindings and mint condition, 
which, to judge from the inscriptions written in them, 
must have belonged to the category of unwanted birth- 
day and Christmas presents. 

What was to be done about all this trash? If Chris 
honestly reported that it was rubbish, the sensitive 
Mr. Ripplesmere would be wounded in the tenderest 
part of his family honour, and probably give Chris the 
sack. On the other hand, Chris became more and more 
convinced that to preserve this library intact was a 
manifest injustice to the pulped paper trade. The only 
thing to do was to wait until he could consult Chepston. 


SEVEN 


OT many weeks of this regime were needed to 
N eee Chris to a very proper state of depression. 

Every life has these arid patches when the life 
impulse seems to dwindle and vacillate, the will becomes 
uncertain, and existence itself is distasteful. 

He was out of humour with himself. He seemed to 
have arrived at an impasse, where effort to get out was as 
useless as it was difficult. And he began to feel that he 
had leaned back too far. It is all very well to vindicate 
your integrity, to refuse what you think is ignominious, 
to make an uncompromising stand against what seems 
corrupt and enfeebled. Theoretically, a priori, on paper, 
it is the only thing to do. But when you come down to 
brass tacks, the thing isn’t so simple. Nobody, especially 
when he is a young man with ambitions, can subsist on 
the deceptive warmth of feeling virtuous. And when all 
power, all the keys to the gates of achievement and 
enjoyment are in the hands of the corrupt and enfeebled 
ones, a young man defies them at his peril. 

Chris could almost hear Nell and Frank saying 
unctuously: ‘We told you sol’ 

Doubtless it is a common delusion of youth as well as 
of age to imagine it has abilities which are being denied 
all chance of activity. Delusion or not, the suffering 
is the same. Chris thought he had abilities. And it 
would have been superhuman not to feel dissatisfied 
with a state of affairs which offered him nothing better in 
life than the post of nurserymaid to the vanity of a 
Ripplesmere. 
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The inconveniencies of poverty oppressed him. The 
dirty little room, which had seemed such a refuge at first, 
now revolted him. He found it difficult to eat the food 
slapped down in front of him in cheap restaurants. And 
his resentment was stimulated daily by his being forced 
to witness the Ripplesmere opulence. If he had been the 
servile type, he could have got various favours by suck- 
ing up to Mr. Ripplesmere. But where was the point in 
rejecting one ignoble servitude only to fall into another? 

Poverty also meant unhealthy isolation. Chris had 
few acquaintances in London, but he shunned even 
those. He couldn’t bear to be the poor young man who 
is invited out of careless compassion or to fill a last 
minute gap at a dinner table. This he didn’t mind so 
much. What he did mind was never being able to meet 
any girls. They expected to be ‘taken out,’ and ‘taking 
out’ means spending money. Resentfully he stared at the 
lines of cars and taxis, carrying these delicate graceful 
creatures, willing captives of Money. 

Not one of those who glided by so easily noticed the 
shabby young man on the kerb, staring at them brood- 
ingly with hard eyes from a hard white face. So may de 
Quincey have brooded as he walked the muddy flags of 
that stony-hearted stepmother. 


In such a mood Chris started out one Sunday afternoon 
to meet his friend Hoade, who had come up from 
Sanctus for the week-end. Unwilling to let Hoade see the 
misery of his lodging, Chris had fixed a rendezvous at the 
portico of the British Museum. 

The day was mild, damp and toneless, wrapped in the 
dull melancholy of all Sunday afternoons in London. 
Chris arrived too soon and loitered about the portico, 
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reading the inscription on the War Memorial, and 
pondering over the megalithic god from Easter Island. 

There was the usual trickle of Sunday visitors, eager 
and hatless young men in worn tweeds, thin-faced girls, 
stolid little family groups, occasionally someone a little 
less poverty-stricken. Why had they come? What were 
they seeking? Chris longed to ask them. Were they 
satisfying anything but a conventional curiosity or the 
mere itch to do something to get away from unoccupied 
boredom without having to pay? He was only certain 
about one type of visitor. The bands of shabby children, 
climbing the steps hand-in-hand noisily yet timidly, had 
evidently been sent there for Dad and Ma to have a little 
peace together on Sunday afternoon, and mind you don’t 
get into mischief... . 


‘Hullo! Why are you looking so glum? Anything 
wrong?’ It was Hoade’s voice. 

Startled from his reverie, Chris produced quite a good 
imitation of a Ripplesmere start. He laughed. 

‘Hullo,’ he said, shaking hands, ‘I was watching the 
people as they went by, and wondering about them. 
Why must their lives be so dreary?’ 

‘How do you know they are?’ Hoade objected. 

‘Look at their faces, expressionless except for a 
wotried anxiety. And see how they walk, either in an 
aimless dawdle or a stiff anxious jerk. Don’t they give 
you the sensation of a mirthless, colourless existence? 
What’s the matter with them?’ 

‘It’s perfectly simple,’ said Hoade, as they began to 
walk up and down the portico. ‘Anybody with any sense 
would see the answer at once. It’s because they’re wage 


slaves, members of the propertyless, exploited class.’ 
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“You may be right,’ said Chris doubtfully, ‘but is 
gaiety a matter of income? Have you found the rich 
particularly merry?’ 

‘No,’ said Hoade, ‘I haven’t. But as their property 
is obtained by injustice and robbery, they must be 
anxious and uneasy. No real happiness is possible under 
a capitalist system.’ 

‘May be, but is it really as simple as all that? I don’t 
know what meaning you attach to “‘capitalist system,”’ 
but if you mean a state of society where some are rich and 
some poor, then there can have been no gaiety in the 
wotld since the first Pharaoh. Which is evidently 
absurd.’ 

‘The slave class has always been unhappy, and always 
will be until there’s a classless society.” 

“Well, but look,’ Chris argued. ‘Have any people ever 
been so enslaved and exploited as the negroes? Yet, if by 
some miracle we all heard a genuine negro laugh, we 
should all have to grin, and feel less doleful.’ 

‘What are you trying to prove?’ asked Hoade im- 
patiently. 

‘Only that gaiety is a state of mind. . . . I can only 
regret that my present state of mind is not particularly 
gay. Here we are outside the B.M. Can I work myself 
into a state of enthusiasm over this temple—observe the 
classical pillars—this temple of the human mind? Even 
here we are pursued by human folly and destructiveness. 
Look at that Easter Island fetish, the symbol of every god 
that is or ever was, a mere projection of human ignorance 
and fear. We emerge from that state only to fall into 
another as bad. Over there is a wall engraved with the 
names of Museum officials killed in the last war. There 
are two miserable failures of human intelligence.’ 
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“Well,’ said Hoade encouragingly. “That’s quite true. 
Iagree. But what next.’ 

‘Have you observed the survivors of that great 
‘Spiritual struggle to save the freedom of the world? 
People like Chepston and my father and the other middle- 
aged men? They feel absolved from all further effort. 
Because they were in the war, they’re superior to every- 
body before and after. ‘They’re perfect, and we’re 
degenerate little rotters. The younger generation haven’t 
our guts, you know. What, what? Yet their chief 
accomplishment is to get drunk and talk about Shrapnel 
Hill and what wonderful chaps they were.’ 

‘We've all suffered from the war veteran,’ said Hoade 
laughing. ‘But nothing will change them. They'll go on 
like that to the last general post.’ 

‘Their fate may be our fate,’ Chris said gloomily. 
‘Why is there this ghastly malaise hanging over us and 
the whole world? They look back on a war, we have one 
to look forwardto .. .’ 

‘Of course we have,’ said Hoade approvingly. ‘Unless 
we make up our minds to do something about it. 
Capitalist economics must inevitably lead to war. Now 
if you’d come along to one of our meetings . . .’ 

‘I should hear a lot of things I’ve heard before,’ Chris 
interrupted. ‘It’s not a matter of talk and listening to 
talk, but of doing something. And what chance have we, 
any of us? We’re not allowed to do anything, we must 
make way for the heroes. There are plenty of registered 
unemployed, but what about the unregistered? I’m 
really one of them. You’ll be one of them as soon as you 
leave Sanctus. We’re the not-wanteds. There are no 
jobs for us. As for a job with any real constructive 
purpose—well, we might as well ask for the moon.’ 
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‘Hear, hear!’ said Hoade. ‘Now just listen to me a 
bit...’ 

He talked on volubly, pattering out the usual political 
sales talk. Chris had heard it all before. 

‘I know, I know,’ he interrupted finally. ‘But you’re a 
member of just one more sect. You’re all the same. You 
get into a group, and hate all the other groups. What’s 
the good of telling me that the class war is the only way 
to end national wars? It’s simply another of these wars 
to end wars. And the end doesn’t justify the means, 
because in all human affairs the means become the end, 
until you get the Inquisition in the name of universal 
charity and the brotherhood of man. The only way to 
check violence is to refrain from violence, the only way 
to end slavery is to refrain from enslaving. . . . Oh, 
what’s the use of talking?’ 

Hoade started off again, but Chris had ceased to listen. 
A weariness of the spirit oppressed him, and he felt the 
complete futility of all this talking, talking, talking. All 
over the world people were arguing and fighting about 
what ought to be done with life, and omitting to live in 
the process. A horror of the human world, a repulsion 
against the very terms of existence came over him; the 
confusion was too chaotic, the numbers too vast. He 
felt like an unwilling passenger in a train over-crowded 
with brawling drunks and trying to make them under- 
stand, but in vain, that while they screamed and fought 
the train was hurtling to destruction. 

His mood of brooding sullenness deepened, and he 
offended Hoade by abruptly pretexing an engagement he 
hadn’t got, and hurried back through dull streets to his 
room. There, behind closed curtains, with the soft 
tranquil pool of light from the reading lamp, he could be 
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at peace. He took down a book, and tried to sooth his 
restlessness with more words, printed words. But it was 
no good. Neither could he summon energy to work. 
What was the use of working at mere words in a world 
which needed action? What was the use of his own 
actionless lifeP But then, in a world darkening to 
destruction could there be any effective action except the 
violent revolutionary action preached by Hoade? He 
tried to forget it, but the thought returned and returned 
like a persistent fly. Wasn’t it the only logical course? 
Wasn’t it. . .? 


EIGHT 


FTER a tussle with Mr. Ripplesmere Chris 
A ce in getting his Saturdays to himself 


without loss of pay. Or rather Chepston got the 
concession for him by writing a tactful letter. But in 
Chris’s mood of restlessness this was not much of a gain. 
He found more and more difficulty in settling to work, 
and spent hours wandering aimlessly about the streets in 
a mood of drab apathy, infinitely depressed by the bleak 
desert of people. 

An unconscious impulse made him take these walks 
nearly always in the direction of Chelsea. If Chris had 
been cross-examined, he would have replied with 
complete truth that he went that way because he liked the 
river, and because Chelsea still has some pleasant old 
streets. He would have maintained strenuously that 
Anne was not in his mind at all, that he had entirely 
forgotten the name of her ridiculous book-and-bun 
shop, and that the very last thing he wanted was to see 
her again. 

Obviously, then, his legs knew what he wanted better 
than he did, since one Saturday afternoon they brought 
him vis-a-vis a small double-fronted shop, with books on 
one side and cakes on the other. A painted sign, re- 
presenting two naked but sexless cherubs, announced 
itself as The Heavenly Twins. 

Telling himself that of course in half a minute he 
would walk away quickly and unobtrusively, Chris peered 
into the window on the cake side. He saw chairs and 
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tables with chequered table-cloths, a hat-rack, a large 
mirror, but no human being. For some reason this was 
disappointing. He moved along and looked into the 
other window, just to see the kind of books these 
amateurs thought they could sell—and saw a girl sitting 
writing, with her back to him. 

Always alert to scientific curiosity in every direction, 
Chris was able at that moment to solve the little problem 
of the dream about falling; quite clearly it was due to the 
reflex action of the heart when it accidentally misses a 
beat. Here in broad daylight, on his legs, he had ex- 
perienced just that sensation and undoubtedly his heart 
had missed a beat. He could distinctly feel it accelerate 
to make up the lost pressure. 

“You can’t stay here staring. 

*“You must go away. 

““Well, why don’t you go? 

**But is that Anne or Martha? 

“All the more reason. .. . 

**I do wonder how they’re getting on.”’ 

Chris made up his mind to walk off, but found instead 
that those domineering and indisciplined legs had 
carried him into the shop. The girl looked up. She 
wasn’t Anne! Now, why was that a disappointment? 

To give himself a countenance, Chris coughed ner- 
vously, and asked in a voice which he himself criticised 
as unnecessarily timid and shaky: 

‘May I look at the books?’ 

‘Oh, certainly.’ 

He started reading the titles of the books without 
registering. This was absurd, one must really learn to 
dominate one’s reflexes. Chris took down one of the 
books, and to his astonishment found that his hands were 
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trembling—curious effect of the fatigue of a long walk on 
pavements. 

‘Can I help you?’ said a pleasant female voice close 
beside him. 

Chris started, and replaced the book with guilty 
haste. 

‘I—no thanks—I—as a matter of fact—I dropped in 
casually—how is Miss Westcote ...’ Chris inwardly 
cursed himself for stammering. Why stammer? 

‘Miss Westcote? Ohl!’ The voice sounded a little 
disappointed, and less friendly. ‘Do you want to see her? 
She’ll be down soon.’ 

She turned away nonchalantly—rather a graceful 
girl, Chris thought. He followed her up, and presented 
his card. 

‘I should have introduced myself before,’ he mumbled. 

‘Heylin!’ she exclaimed, with a sudden revival of 
interest. ‘Why are you “‘Chris’’?’ 

“Yes.” 

He found himself responding to her friendly smile. 
For some reason life seemed less discouraging. 

‘Oh! DPve heard such a lot about you,’ she said, with 
apparently genuine interest. ‘From Anne and from 
Gwen...’ 

‘Do you know Gwen?’ Chris interrupted anxiously. 

‘She often comes here and has tea with us. Didn’t 
you know? Shall I go and get Anne? I’m Martha, you 
know.’ 

‘I guessed that. Anne told me about you. How are 
you getting on?’ 

‘It’s rather fun, but we’re not making much money.’ 
Martha made a little grimace, as if to hint that the money 
didn’t matter so much. ‘What are you doing?’ 
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‘Oh, I’ve got a very footling sort of job. Librarian to 
an old fossil called Ripplesmere,’ said Chris unguardedly. 

“What? Not that terribly wealthy Ripplesmere? I say 
what luck for you!’ 

“You wouldn’t say so if you saw him. And I don’t get 
much of the wealth!’ 

‘I say, does he buy a lot of books?’ 

“Yes, quite a lot.’ 

‘And you’ve never given us a single order!’ 

Martha softened the reproach with a coquettish glance 
and smile. This time Chris’s answering smile was a 
trifle wry—the eternal gold-digger digs, and having dug, 
digs on. However, instead of the squelch he meant to 
give, he surprised himself by replying—more to the 
glance than to the reproach: 

“We must see what can be done... .” 

‘Oh, do, please! It’d be wonderful to have the great 
Ripplesmere as a customer.’ 

‘Wonderful!’ said Chris ironically. 

‘Ah, now you’re sneering at me.’ 

‘No, I’m not,’ Chris protested, but reddening a little 
all the same. 

‘I knew you would,’ Martha added, producing a 
charming moue. 

“Why?” 

‘Anne said so.’ 

‘Said I sneered?’ 

‘Well, she said you’re rather queer, and apt to be bitter 
and ruthless with people, and. . .’ 

‘A sort of Torquemada, in fact.’ 

‘But you don’t look that way at all,’ Martha confessed, 
almost with a caress in her voice. ‘I expected you to be 
one of those sour-faced Communists in a red sweater...’ 
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‘A Communist!’ said Chris, amused. ‘Any why not?’ 

‘Oh, you couldn’t be!’ 

‘But why?’ 

“They’re dreadful people.’ 

‘Nonsense. Some of the most respectable people have 
been communists. Why, Plato was a communist, and so 
were the Apostles.’ 

‘They were not]’ 

‘Dear, dear!’ said Chris with mock gravity. ‘Religious 
instruction seems to be neglected in this Christian land. 
Now I bet you haven’t got a Bible.’ 

“Yes, I have,’ cried Martha triumphantly, running to a 
shelf in the back shop. ‘Here you are.’ 

‘Good,’ said Chris, taking the book, and turning to 
the Acts. ‘Here we are. Now what do you say to this? 
*‘And the multitude of them that believed were of one 
heart and of one soul: neither said any of them that ought 
of the things which he possessed was his own; but they had 
all things common. Neither was there any among them 
that lacked: for as many as were possessors of lands or 
houses sold them, and brought the prices of the things 
that were sold, and laid them down at the apostles’ feet: 
and distribution was made unto every man according as 
he had need.’ Isn’t that communism? From each 
according to his ability, to each according to his needs?’ 

‘I don’t believe it! You’re making it up!’ Martha 
snatched the book from his hand. Chris watched her 
reading, with a grin of triumph. Martha looked up, and 
caught him. 

“You little beast!’ she said, laughing, and tapped 
him lightly on the cheek. He caught her hand in his, 
and was immediately disconcerted to find himself 
rather thrilled by the touch. 
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“Was I right, or wasn’t Ir’ he asked, releasing her 
hand as he perceived that he was flirting with her, and 
enjoying it. 

‘Oh, but that was different!’ 

‘How different?) You mean it failed?’ Chris teased her. 
‘But that was because of a wrong ideology. They knew 
nothing about dialectical materialism, and don’t seem to 
have heard of economics .. .’ 

Now Martha, like Gallio, cared for none of these 
things. Sad to relate, this pretty but frivolous young 
woman was far more interested in the good-looking 
young man in front of her than in these momentous 
problems. Pretending to be very angry, but laughing all 
the time to show that she wasn’t, Martha dropped the 
Bible, and seizing him by the tie, she exclaimed: 

‘I know about you! I know how you like to annoy 
people! But you won’t get the better of me, Chris, Pll 
shake the life out of youl’ 

‘Let gol’ said Chris, laughing and trying to loosen the 
clutch of her hands on his tie. ‘Let go, Martha, or—if 
you don’t Ill kiss you!’ 

Possibly Martha did not hear this dreadful threat, or, 
if she did hear, thought Chris incapable of so base an 
action. At any rate, she went on shaking him. Where- 
upon Chris suddenly released her hands, grasped her 
shoulders, and pulling her into his arms, kissed her 
heartily. ... 

‘Well!’ 

It was a scandalised, almost vindictive ‘Well !’—the sort 
of ‘Well!’ which would induce a feeling of guilt in nearly 
anybody. 

‘What are you two doing?’ said Anne severely. ‘Chris!’ 

There was a moment of acute embarrassment. Chris 
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felt even more ridiculous than embarrassed. How 
ridiculous to be caught scufHing with a girl he’d never 
seen before. And how ridiculous of Anne to put on these 
proprietory, these matronly airs of disapproval. He 
stood staring at her, not knowing what to say. Then 
Martha put an end to the situation by laughing, and 
pretending to introduce them: 

‘Mr. Heylin and Miss Westcote—or have you met 
before?’ 

“We were having a political quarrel,’ said Chris, going 
forward to shake hands. ‘How are you, Anne?’ 

“Where have you been all this time?’ asked Anne ina 
rather supercilious way. ‘Why do you like to be so 
mysterious and upset people? Your family have been 
terribly worried about you.’ 

‘So they sent Gwen to make enquiries?’ said Chris. 

‘He’s got a marvellous job,’ Martha interrupted. 
‘Librarian to that fearfully rich old Ripplesmere. Isn’t 
he lucky? And Chris has promised to buy all their books 
from us.’ 

‘Oh! So that’s it. You two seem to have got on very 
quickly together,’ said Anne jealously. She seemed to be 
pondering the Ripplesmere news. Then added: ‘Come 
up to my flat, Chris. I’ve got a lot of letters for you.’ 

‘From the family?’ asked Chris quickly. ‘I don’t want 
their letters. Why can’t they leave me in peace?’ 

Nevertheless he followed Anne upstairs to her flat, 
where she handed him several letters. Chris put them in 
his pocket without looking at them. 

There was another embarrassed silence. 

“Well?? Anne enquired at last. 

“Well what?’ 

“Is there anything else you want?’ 
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‘Not that I know of,’ said Chris offended by her tone. 

‘Then why did you come here?’ 

‘Pure accident. I was passing, saw your famous sign, 
and dropped in on the impulse of the moment.’ 

Chris stood fiddling with his hat, conscious that 
dignity demanded he should go at once, but strangely 
averse from going. How young Anne was, how slim and 
lithe! And Martha was nice, too, yes, Martha was very 
nice. He didn’t want to go. He wanted to be with 
them. 

‘I thought you might have come to apologise,’ Anne 
suggested haughtily. 

‘Why on earth should I?’ 

“You behaved pretty badly the last time we met.’ 

‘So did you.’ 

‘I didn’t.’ 

‘Oh, yes, you did. You wanted to humiliate me, and 
you succeeded.’ 

‘Oh!’ Anne sounded all virtuous indignation. ‘1 
never dreamed of such a thing. Why should I want to 
humiliate you?’ 

‘“That’s easily answered. We wanted each other right 
enough, and we could have, we should have been lovers. 
Then you heard the rumours about lost money which 
made me socially undesirable. Like all the rest of them 
you immediately sacrificed your natural impulse to the 
money fetish. Yet I was just the same. Did you want to 
lie with a Bank pass-book? Anyway, you wanted to get 
rid of me, and humiliating me was the way to do it. And 
that at the very moment when I most needed you, when I 
had nothing but you .. .’ 

‘And I was quite right,’ Anne interrupted indignantly. 
‘I’m not your sexual convenience.’ 
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‘Nor I yours,’ Chris retorted. ‘But, Anne, if it hadn’t 
been for the crash, how differently you would have felt 
and acted, wouldn’t you?’ 

Anne couldn’t answer that. She attacked on another 
line. 

‘How about you? You keep pretending you want me 
so madly, and then you disappear without a word. 
You’ve never written to me once.’ 

‘Suppose I had, what would you have answered? 
Nothing!’ 

‘And when you do finally turn up,’ Anne pursued 
jealously, ‘I find you with Martha in your arms, kissing 
her.’ 

‘And why not?’ cried Chris perversely. ‘It’s very 
pleasant to kiss Martha. She didn’t ask to see my pass- 
book first.’ 

‘Ohl’ Anne stamped with annoyance. ‘You are foul, 
Chris! You needn’t think I care what you do with 
women, but I’m not going to have you ruining Martha’s 
life.’ 

‘My God! Why do you talk such rot?’ said Chris 
disgustedly. ‘How could I ‘‘ruin’’? Martha’s life? And 
how could you stop her doing what she wanted to do, 
anyway?’ 

‘’m not going to have you treating her as you 
treated .. .’ 

‘Shush! No names, please!’ 

‘Well, you’re not going to seduce her, and then desert 
her after a few weeks . . .’ 

‘A most despicable character all said and done,’ said 
Chris in exasperation. ‘Anything else?’ 

“That’s enough, isn’t it? Or have you come to boast of 
more conquests?’ 
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Chris screwed up his face and rubbed his forehead 
hard. He was both annoyed and perplexed. Then he 
made up his mind, deliberately dropped his hat on a 
window-seat and took off his coat. 

‘Sit down in that chair,’ he said calmly. ‘Sit down! 
That’s right. And allow me to sit discreetly opposite, so 
that you need have no fears for your virtue. Will that do? 
Now, Anne dear, listen to the voice of common sense. 
Kissing Martha was a joke, an accident. We were 
arguing about communism, she pretended to be angry 
and caught hold of my tie. . .’ 

“You needn’t try to put it on her,’ said Anne in- 
dignantly. ‘I heard what you said and saw what you did. 
I can believe my own eyes, can’t I?’ 

Chris sighed. He remembered the congress of trained 
psychologists who all misreported in different ways the 
same simple event when it was suddenly sprung on them. 
Human beings are too wearisomely difficult. 

“Well, it’s of no importance,’ he said. ‘Have it your 
own way. I’m criminally convicted of having kissed a 
member of the opposite sex. Horrid thought! You 
know, I think the only way you girls can keep really pure 
is to abolish the male sex entirely.’ 

‘If that’s all you have to say . 

‘Let’s be serious,’ said Chris. J didn’t write to you for 
several reasons. First, I was angry with you. Then, my 
life was in a state of complete upset. And—oh hell, what 
was the good of writing? Besides, if I’d let you have my 
address and my family had asked you for it, you’d have 
had to tell them.’ 

‘That’s all very well,’ said Anne stiffly. ‘It didn’t 
matter whether you wrote or not. What did matter 
was...” 
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‘I’m coming to that. Look here, Anne, I’m not going 
to discuss one woman with another, and I’m not going to 
make excuses either. I’m quite willing to be the person 
blamed and in the wrong. But what you’ve got to know 
is that, apart from our own tantrums and errors, we’ve 
been very nicely tricked out of each other.’ 

‘I don’t understand you .. .’ 

“Well, you see, just at the time when you were be- 
ginning to think I wasn’t good enough to have anything 
to do with, my family had exactly the same thought 
about you. Uncomplimentary, wasn’t it? I hadn’t got 
enough money for your purposes—oh, don’t protest, it’s 
true—I hadn’t got a car, I couldn’t give you pretty 
things, I couldn’t take you about, I hadn’t the right sort 
of friends, and so on. But then you hadn’t enough 
money for my family’s purposes. By the way, you did 
see my mother just before I came down from Sanctus, 
didn’t you?’ 

“Yes, I did. Why?’ 

‘I guessed as much. You let her put you off me nicely, 
didn’t you? That was part of the trick, putting you off. 
The other part was to marry me off to Someone we wor’ 
name who has a realincome .. .’ 

‘Ohl’ Anne was beginning to see. 

‘Yes, ‘‘ohl!’’,’ said Chris sardonically. ‘Let this be a 
warning to you, Anne. Don’t believe everything you 
hear from well-bred, honest, God-fearing idealists. 
However it didn’t quite succeed. I haven’t and I shan’t 
marry Someone-with-an-income.. .’ 

‘But you went and lived in her house and .. . 

‘Only until Julie’s wedding was over, and I didn’t 
discover the full import of the trick until the day 
after.’ 
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‘But, Chris, if you didn’t like her, why did you... 
why did you . . .?’ 

‘Go to bed with her? Don’t be mealy-mouthed about 
it. Let’s be frank. But need you make heavy weather 
about that? Let her that is without sin among you cast 
the first stone.’ 

‘I don’t know what you’re insinuating .. .” Anne 
started loftily, and then shrank into silence under his 
meaning gaze. 

‘We won’t insist,’ said Chris gallantly. ‘In any case, 
I’m on the culprit’s stool. But don’t think I blame her. 
She was very decent about it, though she was privy to the 
trick. If there’s anyone to blame, it’s you.’ 

“Mel’ 

“Yes, you. But I’m not making excuses. Anyway, do 
you understand the position now?’ 

‘I don’t see what it’s got to do with me. Don’t you 
think it was a bit sordid?’ 

‘Far less sordid than you were!’ Chris exclaimed. ‘If 
you hadn’t cared so damn much about lost money and 
social prestige and being given a good time, we should 
never have had that unpleasant scene in the country, and 
the other situation might not have arisen. In any case, 
what does it matter? How does it harm your’ 

‘It’s most unfair to blame me for what you did,’ said 
Anne indignantly. “You didn’t have to do it, did your’ 

‘Who knows?’ asked Chris, smiling. ‘It depends on 
whether you believe in free-will or determinism, a topic 
on which the greatest authorities disagree. Perhaps it 
was necessitated that I should do what I did do, just as it 
is necessitated that I should sit here trying to persuade 
you that it doesn’t matter.’ 

‘What’s that got to do with anything human?” said 
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Anne impatiently. ‘It doesn’t alter the fact that you’ve 
made a complete mess of things.’ 

‘I have? You had nothing to do with it, of course. I 
fancy you had as much to do with it as I, from a God’s- 
eye point of view. But we are like the lemmings. You 
know about lemmings? Migrating rodents. Ancient 
instincts tell them to migrate over a land-bridge. Only 
the land-bridge isn’t there any more, and they get 
drowned. Just like us. Instincts older than civilisation 
told us we wanted each other. We had profound sexual 
impulses to obey. Unluckily they couldn’t tell us that the 
land-bridge is down. Life isn’t as simple now as it was 
in the Old Stone Age. We’ve mistaken our epoch.’ 

Anne was about to reply, probably with some acrimony, 
when they heard Martha shouting up the stairs: 

‘Anne! A-a-annel’ 

‘What?’ Anne shouted back. 

“You’re wanted in the shop. And John’s here.’ 

‘Coming,’ Anne shouted. And then to Chris: 

‘I must go now. Good-bye.’ 

He wanted her to stay and listen to him, to plead that 
they should forget the misunderstandings and the errors, 
to ask humbly if he mightn’t come to see her sometimes 
. . . but Anne had vanished. 

Chris picked up his hat and coat wearily, and followed 
her down the stairs. At the foot he came face to face with 
Martha. 

“Well, have you settled it all?’ she asked, gay and 
impudent as you please. 

‘Have we hell,’ said Chris gloomily. ‘I talk too much, 
and Anne listens too little.’ 

‘What a shame!’ she mocked him. ‘But haven’t you yet 
learned that actions are ever so much better than words?’ 
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Through the glass panel of a door Chris could see 
but not hear Anne talking and laughing with a smartly- 
dressed young man. 

‘Is that “‘John’’?’ he asked. 

Martha nodded, watching him with ironically laughing 
eyes. 

“What does he do for a living?’ 

‘He’s an abstract sculptor. Haven’t you heard about 
him? Square eggs and round pegs. Anne goes to work 
in his studio. He says she has great talent. I wonder 
what for, don’t you?’ 

‘I see,’ said Chris, laughing in spite of himself. ‘Does 
he live by sculpting square eggs?’ 

‘Not he! He doesn’t have to. His father owns one of 
those fashionable shops in Bond Street.’ 

“That explains a lot. Well, Martha, it’s hard to part, 
but...’ 

‘Oh, but you’ll come again, won’t you?’ Martha urged 
coquettishly. ‘I’d love to see you. And you must come 
to our parties.’ 

‘I’ve an idea I shouldn’t be too welcome... 

‘Don’t be silly!’ said Martha, drawing him away from 
the glass door and into her side of the twin shop. 
“What’s your address?’ 

‘Care of Ripplesmere,’ said Chris. ‘You'll find it in the 
telephone book.’ 

‘All right,’ Anne put down her pencil. ‘But you will 
come, won’t your’ 

‘Do you think I’ll be wanted?’ asked Chris grimly. 

‘I shall want you,’ said Martha invitingly. ‘And don’t 
look so sad. Was she very horrid to your’ 

As she said this, Martha innocently took his hand, and 
looked at him with big, innocent eyes. 


> 
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“Very!” Chris held her hand; it was strangely comfort- 
ing. 
‘Poor lamb!’ 
A deliciously embarrassed silence came on them. 
Martha cast down her eyes, and tried to withdraw her 
hand. Chris held on to it, and she did not insist. 

‘Martha!’ 

“Yes?” 

‘I ought to apologise . . . 

“What for?’ 

“You know. Just now, when she bounced in on us. 
But...’ 

‘Oh,’ said Martha, yielding to his arms, and putting 
up her mouth to be kissed. ‘Oh.’ 


> 


They kissed, they went on kissing. 

‘Bad boy!’ said Martha at last, freeing herself. ‘Now 
you must go, or somebody’ll see. But you’ll come 
again?’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’ Chris agreed enthusiastically. 

‘Promise?’ 

‘Yes. Good-bye, Martha darling. And thank you...’ 

‘Good-bye, nice Chris. Be a good boy!’ 


Chris strode off energetically through uninteresting 
side streets. He felt distinctly braced, not to say cheered, 
by this brush with the indispensable friend-enemy, 
Woman. Yet ungratefully he criticised. 


“‘Be a good boy! Was that a valediction to me or to 
Mr. Ripplesmere’s librarian? So much for so little! Why 
must they peddle themselves? Marriage by purchase. 
Oldest sorority in the world, honourable company,of 
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gold diggers. Why blame them? What else have they to 
sell? My sex is my fortune, sir, she said. Conditioned by 
centuries of propaganda, wise and foolish virgins. Oil 
for the lamp, grist for the mill. What is a good man? 
A pecunious man. But how shall I pasture my cattle in 
Piccadilly? Apollo Chris in the service of Admetus 
Ripplesmere. How long, O Zeus? I have entered my 
kingdom, the realm of the dispossessed. Casualty in the 
class war. Who cares? You can neither eat your cake, 
nor have it. 

‘“Why is Anne jealous? Bitch-in-the-manger. Wants 
to keep me en disponibilité, an attendant courtier, one of 
Cleopatra’s train. Episode of Gwen frowned on, a 
serious bit of /ése-majesté. Hence, no doubt, ‘John,’ 
whoever he may be. Am I jealous of John? Suppose they 
are even now playing the two-backed beast? Out, out, 
Iago! Is that so important? Consider geological time, 
the alleged dimensions of the Milky Way, the theory of 
sub-atomic energy. Unfortunately, no consolation what- 
soever. Irrelevant as Cicero on old age. And Martha? 
Combining business and pleasure—Ripplesmere’s account 
with a little diverting poaching on Anne’s preserves. 
Les amants de nos amies sont nos amants. Alas| for man and 
woman, that they must play such tricks beneath the 
stars] Yet, why not? Martha’s nice, oh yes, Martha’s 
very nice...” 


NINE 


E family letters, when Chris came to examine 
them, turned out to be uninspiring. Frank and 
Nell limited themselves to vague self-justi- 
fications and gloomy prophecies. Why, they asked, had 
Chris been so unreasonable, when all they had sought to 
do was to use their wisdom and experience in his best 
interests? How had he benefited by taking up this absurd 
attitude? 

Chris did not agree, but now that the flesh-pots were 
irrevocably out of reach, he began to wonder. What, in 
fact, had he gained? The drab discipline of his days was 
beginning to suggest that one may purchase too dearly 
the satisfaction of sticking to a private and unpopular 
ethic. And, after all, had he really been wholly dis- 
interested, ready to accept stoically all the consequences 
of trying to practise virtue for virtue’s sake? Hadn’t he 
all the time been guilty of the gospel of suckers, the vague 
feeling that if you ‘do the right thing,’ Fate or Society or 
Something metaphysical will reward you? 

Why reject the fleshpots if you don’t believe in God? 


He opened Juliette’s letter and, after skimming it, re- 
read it carefully. The letter was noncommittal, but it had 
a queer undertone. Wasn’t there a slight murmur of 
disillusion under the gossip of motor drives and pigeon 
shooting, mistral and orange trees, mimosa and cock- 
tails, roulette and red rocks? Certain phrases held his 
attention. “I wish we were coming back sooner, I do 
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want to talk to you.” “Jerry tires me out with his 
restlessness, then he gets cross and goes off alone.”’ ‘“‘I 
want you to try to forgive what I did to you and Gwen. I 
am coming to believe that you were right.’’ ‘““How soon 
one gets tired of people who do nothing. I envy you 
having something to work at.”’ 

Chris opened his eyes. Had the flesh-pots grown 
insipid so soon? 


The Ripplesmere routine began to get him down, as 
he became more and more aware of its futility. The 
grandiose scheme faded out on him, so did the hopes of a 
fellowship and a digging job. He now thought only of 
passing exams, and that merely with the object of trying 
to get a better job. Where now was the love of know- 
ledge for its own sake? 

Like so many in a similar state of frustration he began 
to rationalise his discontents. He re-read the Manifesto 
of Forty-eight with fresh unexpected agreement, and 
bogged himself once more in the pages of ‘Capital.’ He 
became obsessed with economics, and forgetting his own 
criticism of mere systems which disregard the human 
being, overlooking too his own mathematical incom- 
petence, he plunged into some of the specious persuasive 
treatises which promise wealth and leisure for all through 
some legerdemain in finance. 

In fact, he was merely trying to find an answer to the 
insistent question: Why should I be poor and thwarted 
in a world of such potential plenty? 

Indeed, a question to be asked, the answer to which 
may only be found on the further shore of a sea of blood 
and violence. 


In the midst of his feverish reading of this most 
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unscientific of sciences, which is the happy hunting 
ground of charlatans, Chris was startled by a rat-rat from 
the outer world and from his own past. Martha for- 
warded a letter from Gwen, urging, begging him to 
come to see her at once. 

“I am in great trouble. I can think of no one but you 
to advise and help me. And, though I don’t blame you, 
in a way it’s partly your fault. You will come, won’t 
your”’ 

She gave no hint of what the ‘trouble’ might be, and 
for a moment Chris suspected it might be merely a device 
to get in touch with him again. But the distress in the 
letter sounded so genuine he decided that at any rate he 
must investigate. 


The moment Chris set eyes on Gwen he felt glad 
indeed that he had not rejected her appeal. He was 
shocked by her appearance. She was red-eyed with 
crying and lack of sleep, pale and haggard with nerves 
and worry. All the warmth and tenderness of their 
former intimacy came back to him. 

In answer to his questions Gwen intelligently began 
by shedding more tears, and sobbing so unhappily that 
Chris had to take her in his arms to comfort her, in spite 
of the fact that he had previously warned himself against 
being betrayed into any such familiarities. But her abject 
distress alarmed him. 

“What has happened?’ he asked anxiously. ‘Pull 
yourself together, Gwen, and tell me.’ 

‘I—I don’t know—know how to,’ she sobbed 
wretchedly. ‘It’s all so—so mean and horrible—and 
oh Chris! I’m so frightened!’ 

‘There, there]? Chris patted her hands to comfort 
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her. “Tell me what it is, and we'll find some way out.’ 

“Well, after you went . . .’ 

“Yes?’ 

‘I felt so dreadfully lonely, and . . .’ 

‘I understand. Go on,’ he encouraged her, as she 
stopped again. 

‘So I went out to dances and—oh, I can’t tell you!’ 

“You must.’ 

‘Oh, but you’ll despise me so much... 

‘Why on earth should I? I only want to help 
you.’ 

‘I—you see—before you nobody had made love to me 
for a long time—and—and being with you made me so 
amorous—I—at the dance-hall there was a young 
man...’ 

What miserable victims of our impulses we are, 
thought Chris in consternation. And what a fantastic 
society where young men are kept away from women, 
and women faxte de mieux pick up lounge lizards. Un- 
happy Gwenl 

‘I think I understand,’ he said gently. ‘It was im- 
prudent, but very natural. Don’t feel so guilty about it! 
What went wrong?’ 

‘He began demanding money,’ Gwen whispered, a 
strange look of fear coming into her face. ‘I gave him 
fifty pounds. ‘Then another fifty. One night he said he 
must have five hundred, for some scheme or other, I 
don’t know what. Then I got frightened, for I saw he’d 
go on asking. I told him I couldn’t afford it. He turned 
nasty, and was very abusive. As I still refused, he—he hit 
MC: 35.2 

‘Oh, good God!’ Chris shrank as if he had himself been 
hit. 
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“He went away then, but two days ago he came back, 
and said if I didn’t pay a thousand within a week, he’d 
take the letters I’d written him and show them ... .’ 

‘Blackmail!’ exclaimed Chris. ‘We’ll soon stop that 
racket. Iknowa good lawyerand.. .’ 

‘Oh, I couldn’t bear that,’ Gwen wailed. ‘It would kill 
me to have to go into a law court. . .’ 

“Your name wouldn’t be reported,’ Chris argued. ‘If 
you don’t stop him, he’ll get every penny you have out of 
you, and make you utterly miserable .. . 

But Gwen was not listening. She was abject with 
undefined unreasonable fear. Plainly, ‘Jim,’ whoever he 
was, had succeeded in frightening her so cleverly that her 
fear of him overwhelmed everything else. Chris went on 
talking, more for the sake of making soothing noises 
than in the hope of convincing Gwen’s reason. What, in 
any case, was the use of appealing to a reason which was 
dominated by irrational fear? 

What was to be done? Chris’s first idea was the 
natural one of getting in touch with the police through 
Rothberg, and have the man trapped and sentenced. But 
the mere mention of the word ‘police’ cast Gwen back 
into outrageous hysterics. In vain, Chris tried to con- 
vince her that she had done nothing criminal, that the 
police would be only too anxious to help her and to get 
their hands on the real criminal. Absolutely useless. 
The mere thought of ‘people knowing’ was for Gwen 
equivalent to a life sentence. Chris had to use all his will 
power to prevent her writing ‘Jim’ a large cheque there 
and then. 

‘At any rate,’ said Chris at last, ‘you'll let me bring my 
solicitor friend to see you?’ 

But no! ‘Solicitor’ was almost as frightening a word as 
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‘police.’ Chris was at his wits’ end to know how to 
handle her. 

‘Don’t be so utterly foolish!’ he said harshly. ‘You 
don’t want to be blackmailed, do you?’ 

Gwen shook her head dolefully. 

“Very well, then. You’ve got to do something about 
it, haven’t you? You’ve got to have a little courage and 
energy. Face up to the situation.’ 

Gwen said indignantly that she was quite ready to face 
the situation—hadn’t she proved it by sending for him? 
But as soon as Chris began sketching a plan of action, 
Gwen did anything but face it. 

However, as Chris kept pointing out, something had 
to be done, and they finally compromised on a plan 
which Chris accepted with some misgiving, for it seemed 
to him risky and a bit silly. But it seemed the only way 
out in Gwen’s hysterical state. 


Chris immediately plunged with gusto into making 
arrangements, and was even a little startled to find that 
he was greatly enjoying the sensation of having some- 
thing to do which seemed important. And though he 
constantly reminded himself that poor Gwen was 
meanwhile suffering all the torments of fear, the sense of 
enjoyment persisted. 

A brisk exchange of telegrams with Mr. Hoade 
brought that young man to London. Chris carefully and 
minutely explained the whole situation, and willed him 
into consenting to help. They then called upon Rothberg, 
and Chris skilfully brought the conversation round to the 
topic of blackmailers and how to deal with them. Roth- 
berg had a high opinion of his own legal omniscience and 
liked to impress these juniors with his knowledge. He 
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fell head-first into the trap, and gave them a most valuable 
discourse on the subject. 

‘Did you get it all?’ asked Chris triumphantly as soon 
as they were out of the office. 

Hoade nodded. 

“Well, don’t forget it, and, above all, don’t overdo 
your part.’ 


Thus it happened that a few days later Chris found 
himself sitting with Hoade and a hired dictaphone 
behind a large leather screen in Gwen’s drawing-room. 
They heard ‘Jim’ come in, and Chris quaked with inner 
apprehension as he noticed the nervousness in Gwen’s 
voice and realised how completely she had forgotten all 
his careful coaching in what she was to say. Luckily, the 
situation played itself out on the right lines, and before 
long Gwen was genuinely pleading for the return of the 
letters. ‘They heard ‘Jim’ produce them from his pocket 
and offer to hand them over for a thousand pounds. They 
also heard him threaten ‘to show them round to people 
you wouldn’t like to see them’ if the money was not 
paid. 

Whereupon Chris and Hoade emerged dramatically, 
bearing the dictaphone, and assumed the roles of lawyer 
and Scotland Yard detective. 

Most fortunately for them, ‘Jim’ turned out to be a 
gutless amateur, who went pale at the mere words 
‘Scotland Yard.’ As Chris stood pointing a denunciatory 
finger at the culprit, he saw with relief that ‘Jim’s’ perky 
good looks were invaded by an earthy worm-like hue. 
Evidently, he was too scared to observe that the ‘lawyer’ 
and the ‘detective’ were far too young, and that the 
‘detective’ seemed to think it necessary to scowl heavily 
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and rattle a pair of handcuffs. Chris followed up their 
advantage immediately. 

‘Now then!’ he said sternly. “You can take your 
choice. You can either hand over those letters and give 
an undertaking not to trouble this lady any more, or you 
can be taken into arrest. Which is it to be?’ 

‘Jim’ didn’t wait to be asked twice. He handed over 
the letters, and made for the door. 

‘Stop!’ cried Chris. “Wait a ‘minute!’ And then to 
Gwen: ‘Will you see they’re complete, Mrs. Milfess?’ 

‘They’re all there,’ said Gwen tremulously. 

‘Then put them in the fire.’ 

He turned on the cowering Jim. 

‘Remember we have evidence against you. If you ever 
dare to trouble Mrs. Milfess again in any way or even to 
mention what has happened, that evidence can and will 
be used to convict you in a court of law. Now, gol’ 

And ‘Jim’ went. 

‘He won’t trouble you again. In fact, he can’t, now 
those letters are destroyed,’ Chris said to Gwen. ‘But, 
my hat, I’m glad that’s over! Suppose he’d called our 
bluff, instead of our calling his? We should all have been 
nicely in the soup. . .’ 

‘How can I thank you . . .” Gwen began ingratiatingly, 
her terror all forgotten, and sex appeal well to the fore. 
“You were splendid, wonderful. How can I ever show 
my gratitude’ 

Magnanimously Chris refused the implied offer. He 
wasn’t going to get involved there again. 

‘No need for thanks,’ he said briskly. ‘As you re- 
minded me before, it was partly my fault that this 
happened. I hope it’s atoned for. And now, if you don’t 
mind, we must be going . . .’ 
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Gwen followed them into the hall. 

‘I can’t let you go like this!’ she said reproachfully. 
*“Won’t you both dine with me to-night?’ 

‘Mr. Hoade has to return to Sanctus,’ said Chris 
quickly. ‘And I’m unfortunately engaged.’ 

‘But you will let me see you again?’ Gwen urged. 

‘Of course! We’ll fix a date later, shall we? And... . 
but we really must go now. Good-bye.’ 


Hoade and Chris set out to walk across Kensington 
Gardens. Their experience had left them both in a 
rather excited mood, and they talked eagerly as they went 
along—‘Did you notice that when I said . . .” and ‘Yes, 
and when I said . . .?andsoon. 

It may be doubted whether either of them realised that 
they had fringed a tragedy—that of the woman who is 
beginning to clutch a little wildly at life because she is no 
longer young and feels that she has missed something 
essential. Hoade certainly didn’t perceive it. To him the 
episode was little more than an undergraduate lark, 
which was supported by the fact that they had so easily 
been successful. And he was far indeed from per- 
ceiving that if they had come up against a more resolute 
type of crook, the affair might have taken a very different 
turn, highly unpleasant to all three. 

Au fond, Hoade was a simple sort of Simon. He was 
only a skin-deep communist, without any fierce sense of 
injustice or any profound intellectual conviction. Com- 
munism lay in his way and he found it, much as he might 
have found estheticism or muscular Christianity or 
imperialism. His was one of those inexacting minds 
which like, which insist on, a world of black and white. 
How convenient to label all you like ‘proletarian’ and all 
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you dislike ‘bourgeois,’ and to attribute all the errors, 
shortcomings and disappointments of life to ‘the capitalist 
system’! Like all whose minds are set in a formula, who 
can only perceive the outside world in terms of that 
formula, Hoade would for ever remain blind to the 
complexities, the subtleties, the secret motives of human 
behaviour. 

For Chris things, and this episode in particular, were 
not nearly so simple. He was near enough to Gwen to 
feel something of her pain and humiliation. He went 
deaf to Hoade’s chatter, and fell silent, questioning 
himself. How did it happen that his pity for Gwen, his 
sense of responsibility to her, had been so easily satisfied 
by a purely formal serviceP Why did he want to get 
away from her? Certainly, it was not the obvious common 
answer that he had ‘had’ her, and was therefore satiated, 
and weary of her. On the contrary, months of forced 
abstinence made her almost irresistibly attractive and 
desirable. He had wanted like hell to respond to her 
open advances for a renewal. Why had he refused? And, 
why, in spite of the angry protest of the flesh, did he feel 
so exceedingly exultant about it? 

“You’re not listening to me,’ he heard Hoade complain. 

‘Eh? Oh, yes, Iam. Go on.’ 

Was it just the question of age? Was it because of 
Anne? And—be frank, don’t dodge!l—perhaps, Martha? 
Perhaps. Wasn’t it because Gwen was already stricken 
with the dreadful dart of age—oh, not so old, but still, 
not young—that he wanted to get away, as the healthy 
young animal avoids or attacks one that must soon fail? 
If so, the pity of it, the pity of it! Are we all at the mercy 
of these primitive impulses? 

And then, why the feeling of deep satisfaction? Ah, 
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that’s much easier. I’ve satisfied myself. Instead of 
talking, talking about what should be done, I’ve done 
something, and done it successfully. And then I’ve 
proved to Gwen that I’m a man. What spoiled our 
whole relationship was finding out that it had all been 
planned, that I was treated as a kind of sexually mature 
child to be taken care of in a matrimonial creche. Now, 
I’ve proved to Gwen that I can be independent of her, 
that she needs my care more than I need hers... . 

What miserable vanity! 

Poor Gwen, poor Gwen! 


PART III 


ONE 


ARGE newspapers generally havea department known 
sardonically as ‘the Morgue.’ This consists of an 


enormous collection of clippings and notes about 
people who are ‘in the news,’ arranged on the card- 
index system. In the case of the eminent, an obituary 
notice is already prepared against the day of last, and, 
alas posthumous, publicity. 

Mr. Ripplesmere’s name naturally figured among the 
eminent, for he was very rich. Unluckily, the closest 
research by the man who was deputed to write the 
obituary failed to show that Mr. Ripplesmere had ever 
done anything of the slightest public interest. So a good 
deal of head-scratching went to the compilation of the 
half-column which editorial policy felt was due as a 
respectful gesture to the Ripplesmere millions. Those 
who in the course of time read Mr. Ripplesmere’s 
obituary will almost certainly read this gem-like sentence: 


‘His kindly nature overflowed in genial hospitality, and 
he delighted to gather his intimates together in small 
select parties, and to set before them the choicest dishes 
and wines, whereof he was himself no mean connoisseur.’ 


That sounded very nice, and but for the inevitable 
suggestio falsi and suppressio veri was not inaccurate. Mr. 
Ripplesmere did like to eat and drink well, and he did 
invite people to meals. On the other hand, his ‘prudent 
nature’ (as the obituary-writer admirably puts it) ‘shrank 
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from all wasteful and unnecessary expense.’ In fact, he 
might have hogged the products of his kitchen and cellar 
in solitary gormandising, but for the fact that he had a 
pathological dread of spending his evenings in bachelor 
loneliness. So practically every day there were pathetic 
scrimmages over the telephone until Mr. Ripplesmere 
had secured one or two or at most three venal diners-out 
who, in exchange for an undoubtedly excellent dinner, 
would consent to assist Mr. Ripplesmere in bearing the 
tedium of his own company until midnight. 


Thus it happened that Mr. Chepston and Chris were 
invited to dinner—in Chris’s case it was more in the 
nature of a command. 

By private arrangement Chris met his ex-tutor an hour 
or so before dinner in the library. Mr. Chepston had a 
curious announcement to make. It appeared that, obey- 
ing the promptings of a genial nature, Mr. Ripplesmere 
wished to defraud his heirs of as much property as 
possible, by bequeathing his town house and property 
to the public as The Ripplesmere Memorial Library and 
Museum. 

‘His idea,’ said Mr. Chepston, wuffing discreetly, 
‘apparently is to endow it with an insufficient sum of 
money, so that the balance of upkeep will remain a per- 
petual charge on the ratepayers. This, you must admit, 
is a master-stroke. It ensures his being remembered by 
at least one section of the population, hee, hee!’ 

‘But can you see the L.C.C. or any other responsible 
body accepting such a fantastic bequest?’ 

‘It might be wangled,’ said Mr. Chepston thoughtfully, 
‘though I fancy he’ll have to endow it more handsomely.’ 

‘But heavens above!’ cried Chris, starting from his chair 
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and walking up and down, ‘What possible public use 
could it be?’ 

Mr. Chepston tittered, and batted his eyelids like a 
humorous owl. 

‘I can only quote our venerable friend,’ he said. ‘His 
idea is that the place would have historical interest. It 
would show the surroundings and habits of a private 
gentleman in the twentieth century, rather as the Casa 
Davanzati does for medieval Florence. The collections 
would be dispersed through what are now the living 
rooms. And the prints and books would be at the dis- 
posal of a select number of students .. .’ 

Chris stopped, and banged a table with his fist. 

‘The man’s mad!’ he said emphatically, ‘or, what’s 
worse, sick with a self-love which makes him pose as 
a public benefactor to gratify his vanity, now and 
posthumously.’ 

‘Does it matter what his motives are so long as the 
public is benefited?’ asked Mr. Chepston shrewdly. 

‘But it wouldn’t bel’ cried Chris indignantly. “The 
whole thing’s a fake. This library is a handsome room, 
but its contents are not much better than those of a 
second-hand book shop. It’s not a real library, it’s a 
large haphazard collection of books.’ 

“Yet he tells me he’s spent considerable sums adding 
to it, and to the other collections.’ 

“It would have been more to the purpose to spend a 
little taste and knowledge!’ said Chris, still indignant. 
‘And the collections, so-called, are merely expensive 
junk. No doubt, they’d be valuable to dealers in 
antiques, but they express nothing but Ripplesmere’s 
power to buy them... 

‘Sit down and listen to me,’ said Mr. Chepston gravely. 
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‘Sit down. That’s right. Now, look here, my dear boy, 
you may be quite right in what you say, but nothing you 
and I say or do will alter his purpose. He’ll merely find 
somebody else. Here is a very rich man who can be 
influenced. Why shouldn’t we use some of his wealth 
for our own better purposes?’ 

‘Because we can’t,’ said Chris decisively. ‘His vanity 
and stupidity are in the way. I’ve tried already. I drew 
up a scheme for making this the nucleus of a library for 
the study of human civilisation and the application of 
that knowledge to contemporary life. A kind of clearing 
house of specialists and, at the same time, a little centre 
for rational living. You know what I mean. Well, I 
drew up a careful and comprehensive scheme, and ex- 
plained it in detail, Would he even consider it? Not 
he! He was “horrified’? by my ‘‘subversive ideas,”’ 
thought I ‘“‘wanted to take all the romance out of life,”’ 
and dismissed the scheme as “‘dangerous, if not poison- 
ous nonsense.’’ The nonsense, let me add, lay in the fact 
that I started from the idea that human knowledge should 
no longer be exploited by unscrupulous persons and 
groups to enslave mankind, but should be directed 
towards the organisation of human liberty and happi- 
ness. That, to Mr. Ripplesmere and his only too numer- 
ous similars, is poisonous nonsense!’ 

“Well, well,” Mr. Chepston made consoling noises. 
‘It’s disheartening, no doubt, but weren’t you asking him 
to subsidise his own extermination? And, possibly, the 
scheme is a trifle ambitious and over-hopeful. What 
evidence is there for supposing that men and women 
would want to live rationally even if it were abundantly 
possible?’ 

“They might be given the chance.’ 
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‘The difficulty with these grandiose plans of rational 
improvement is always the same,’ said Mr. Chepston, 
rubbing his nose in annoyance. ‘Man is not a rational 
animal. In fact he is disagreeably wayward and devilish 
perverse, to parody dear old Montaigne. If you’d com- 
manded troops in the field, as I have, you’d know the 
difficulty of getting the simplest and most rational regu- 
lations carried out, even when backed by the extremities 
of military autocracy.’ 

‘Yet your Plato said that men are civilised insofar as 
they listen to wise persuasion,’ Chris protested. 

“Then we must conclude that men are not yet civilised 
in Plato’s sense of the word,’ Mr. Chepston retorted. 
‘Human nature is not to be changed.’ 

‘I seem to have heard that before. But,’ Chris added 
sarcastically, “won’t you admit there are hopes? ‘Take 
yourself for instance. You have often told me that at 
twenty your nearest approach to martial valour was to 
play Henry the Fifth in the swashbuckling style. Before 
you were thirty you were an efficient death-dealing 
soldier. And now for some years you have been one of 
the most amiable of classical dons. Can you imagine a 
more startling metamorphosis?’ 

Mr. Chepston rubbed his nose again. 

“We'll discuss that later. I object to that form of 
argument,’ he said. ‘While we have a few minutes I 
want to ask you about yourself. What have you been 
doing? What are your plans?’ 

‘A short but uninstructive tale,’ said Chris dryly. ‘I 
have wasted much of my time here in exchange for two 
pounds a week. I have read at the Museum. I’ve passed 
the London Matric. I’ve estranged myself from one 
woman I liked because she wanted to give me too much, 
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and from another because she wanted to give me too little. 
Finally, I have another job in view.’ 

Mr. Chepston coughed, and performed his owlish 
blink. He abhorred this ‘modern’ habit of referring 
openly and indeed cynically to erotic experience. In an 
imperfect world these things must be, but why talk about 
them, why expose these sores? Unluckily, he gave Chris 
no opportunity to tell him why, since he ignored the 
topic, and asked: 

“What sort of job?’ 

“Teaching, in a private school.’ 

‘Ridiculous!’ Mr. Chepston tittered. ‘Drudgery. You’d 
never stand it. Your ability, such as it is, undisciplined, 
uninformed, doesn’t run on those lines. You might 
succeed as a journalist or a publisher’s reader or even 
as a political speaker on subversive lines, but as a school- 
master—never]!’ 

‘So what the helll’ said Chris. 

‘There’s a much better opportunity under your nose. 
Ive practically talked Ripplesmere into agreeing. He'll 
appoint you curator of his, admittedly absurd, memorial. 
But, my dear boy, his folly is your opportunity. On his 
death you would have three hundred a year, an apart- 
ment in this house, and all your time to yourself. Better 
than a fellowship. Meanwhile, you can have a room here, 
dine at his table, and retain your present salary.’ 

‘And be at his beck and call for the rest of his life? 
How pleasant!’ 

“You’d be far more at the beck and call of the head- 
master in a private school,’ Mr. Chepston retorted. 
‘Besides, you mightn’t have long to wait. These neuras- 
thenic egotists often pop off unexpectedly.’ 

‘Very repugnant waiting for a man to die in order to 
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enjoy some of his property,’ said Chris with distaste. 

‘Nonsense. Merely human nature. We all do it. Why, 
if people hadn’t died, there’d be no room in the world 
for any of us. But what do you say to this little proposal?’ 

‘No,’ said Chris simply. 

‘No? Eh? What do you mean?’ 

ual mean *“NJo’’,’ 

“Well, dash my buttons!’ said Mr. Chepston in amaze- 
ment, unable to think of anything politely forceful, and 
unwilling to use Army slang in front of the young. ‘1 
don’t understand.’ 

‘Is that necessary?’ 

‘What perversity is this?’ cried Mr. Chepston indig- 
nantly. ‘Are you refusing an income for life with nothing 
to do?’ 

‘But I want something to do first, and then an income.’ 

“You could do anything you wanted, all the reading, 
all the study. You might put your ideas in a book. We 
could do it together, and get the University Press to 
print it.’ 

Mr. Chepston’s tone was almost pleading. He longed 
to see himself in print. Unfortunately, like so many of 
his kind, while he had Form, he was gravelled for lack of 
matter. Chris had matter, inchoate, unripened by judg- 
ment and wisdom, but still matter. Mr. Chepston saw 
himself putting Form on Chris’s matter. A collaboration. 
Chepston and Heylin on Civilisation. Would not the 
merits of such a work naturally be attributed to the elder 
collaborator . . .? 

‘But I don’t want to write a book,’ said Chris exasper- 
atedly. “There are far too many books written. Every 
idiot wants to advise the world. At this very minute 
hundreds of them are feverishly or complacently saving 
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the world—on paper. To hell with books. Give us 
facts, and action!’ 

Mr. Chepston was scandalised, paralysed, wounded in 
the tenderest part of his donnery. 

‘This is an inconceivable heresy!’ he stammered. 
STIS: a: +5 3° 

He never had the opportunity to develop this occasion 
for rhetoric, for a familiar voice rattled in his ear: 

“My dear feller, how are you? Delighted to see you...’ 

Naturally, it was Mr. Ripplesmere, wearing a brown 
velvet dinner-jacket and an orchid, mystic, wonderful. 

‘Now don’t let me interrupt youl’ exclaimed Mr. 
Ripplesmere, giving neither of them a chance to say a 
word. ‘Go on with your discussion. I love to hear you 
fellers talk. It’s a treat to me to hear intellectual con- 
versation. I envy you the constant excitement, the wide 
views, the glorious prospects, the freemasonry and 
cameraderie of erudition! Now do go on with your talk, 
and allow me to listen.’ 

This was disconcerting. Mr. Chepston went cold with 
horror as he recollected—too late—that Mr. Ripplesmere 
might have been listening at the keyhole. You never 
know with these cunning old foxes . . . Chris came to his 
rescue. 

“We were discussing whether a young man to-day 
should go for a life of futile safety or unrewarded activity,’ 
he said, disregarding Mr. Chepston’s frantic signs to 
keep off anything so near the truth. But there was no 
danger of Mr. Ripplesmere’s seeing anything to the point. 

‘What an extraordinary topic for two cultivated men] 
You disappoint me’—he bowed to Mr. Chepston—‘if 
you will pardon my saying so. As I came down, I was 
expecting to sit at a feast of learning. I imagined you 
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discussing the glories of our inheritance, the Roman 
Empire, or the Medici. Ah! The Medici! What splendid 
fellers!’ 

‘They were great collectors, weren’t they?’ asked 
Chris, with seeming innocence. 

Mr. Chepston giggled, and then pretended to sneeze. 
Mr. Ripplesmere stood open-mouthed, his hand still 
extended in an orator’s gesture. Evidently, Chris per- 
ceived, as soon as Mr. Ripplesmere recovered from his 
surprise, they would be told about the Medici. They were 
saved by a domestic diversion. 

‘Dinner is served, sir,’ said the butler, bowing pomp- 
ously in the doorway. 

This harmless and usually welcome announcement 
seemed to sting Mr. Ripplesmere to frenzy. 

‘Dinner? Already? What do you mean? Where is the 
special sherry I ordered? Why hasn’t it been served?’ 

“The sherry has been ready for the past half-hour, sir, 
in the blue reception room, as you directed, sir.’ 

This reasonable explanation only served to increase 
Mr. Ripplesmere’s anguish. 

‘But couldn’t you see I was here and not in the blue 
reception room? Have you no wits? Couldn’t you see 
that I wished to drink the sherry with my friends, not 
allow it to evaporate ceremonially in any room, green, 
pink or blue? Great powers above, the evening is ruined, 
ruined]|’ 

The butler remained impassively silent; Chris bent his 
head to hide a smile; Mr. Chepston clucked sympa- 
thetically. 

‘But, my dear friend,’ he expostulated, ‘what has 
gone wrong? Is it so serious?’ 

‘Serious? ‘Tragicall? exclaimed Mr. Ripplesmere 
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vehemently. “You don’t understand. This sherry is price- 
less, unique. A bottle of that so-called Lacrymae Christi 
which the wine merchants keep for themselves. You 
know, the perfect first dew-trickle of the grape. I carried 
it back religiously from Xeres in my own hands for you 
to taste!’ 

“That’s very handsome and hospitable,’ said Mr. 
Chepston, ‘but I don’t see .. .’ 

‘Of course, yow see, you must see! The whole sym- 
phony of dinner was composed with that bottle as the 
opening chord. If we linger to drink the sherry, the 
dinner will be over-cooked. If we omit the sherry the 
whole harmony is reduced to hideous discord! And all 
owing to these asinine blockheads of servants. . .’ 

Mr. Chepston rose, laid a kindly but restraining hand 
on Mr. Ripplesmere’s velvet sleeve, and delivered a 
judgment worthy of Solomon. 

“The situation can be retrieved,’ he said impressively. 
‘Let us go straight to table, let the sherry be brought 
immediately, and we'// drink it with our soup!’ 


Now, if Mr. Chepston had been wise, and if he had 
known his Ripplesmere anything like as well as he 
thought he did, he would not have dismissed this bottle 
of sherry episode as a mere trifle. Obviously for any 
sane balanced person it was of no importance. But while 
Mr. Ripplesmere had so far defied the best interests of 
society by keeping outside an insane asylum, even he 
himself could scarcely have claimed to be well balanced. 
Mr. Chepston should have seen that this eruption about 
a bottle of sherry meant that Mr. Ripplesmere was in 
one of his tantrums, and hence very much off his balance 
and likely to remain so for the rest of the evening. 
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It was emphatically not the occasion to ask another 
favour for Chris and himself. 

This miscalculation arose from the simple fact that 
Mr. Chepston was being tyrannised by his own benevo- 
lence. We attach ourselves to other people far more by 
doing them favours than by receiving them. Obviously 
we would all rather be powerful than grateful. True, in 
his wisdom and prudence, Mr. Chepston had naturally 
refused to help Chris at his own expense and in the way 
that Chris wanted. But he was willing, even eager to 
help Chris to something Chris didn’t want at someone 
else’s expense. Having tasted the joys of domineering 
benevolence Mr. Chepston was fatally launched on a 
course of doing Chris good turns. 

Mr. Chepston proceeded immediately to the attack 
with what he thought was consummate artfulness. He 
lifted his sherry glass with almost melodramatic reverence 
and sniffed it with rapturous ‘Ahs.’ He took a tiny sip, 
and closed his eyes as if overwhelmed with zsthetic bliss. 
Opening his eyes to make sure that Mr. Ripplesmere was 
noticing him, Mr. Chepston then took a mouthful, rolled 
it round his tongue, stuck out his lips like a duck’s bottom 
in the approved connoisseur style, and uttered a rapid 
chewing noise—something like : “Tchup, tchup, tchup, 
tchup, tchup.’ He then swallowed the wine with an air 
of intense concentration, and raised his eyes mutely to 
heaven. 

Mr. Ripplesmere watched these signs of approval with 
gratified vanity. From the personal interest he took in 
the triumph of this sherry, you might have thought he 
was a squashed bunch of grapes from which the wine 
had come, instead of merely the purveyor of their 
fermented juice. But signs and gestures, however 
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unequivocal, were insufficient for Mr. Ripplesmere’s 
vanity. He wanted words, honeyed words, pots and combs 
of flattering honey. 

‘Well, my dear feller, what do you think of it? Nota 
bad little wine, eh?’ 

‘Little wine!’ exclaimed Mr. Chepston with feigned 
indignation. ‘My dear Ripplesmere, though you are my 
host’—a bow—‘and a man for whom I have the greatest 
respect’—another bow—‘I can’t let you insult the God 
so lightly. Dionysus protests through the humblest of 
his followers. Not a little wine, but a great wine, a noble 
wine, a robust, generous, sunny wine, altogether worthy 
of its generous donor!’ 

‘I rejoice to hear you say so,’ replied Mr. Ripplesmere, 
much gratified. ‘Asa rule 1 don’t drink sherry in England. 
It is usually inferior stuff fortified with bad brandy. I 
won’t have it in my cellar. But this is genuine. Of 
course, I’m not such an expert as you are, my dear feller, 
with all the magnificent wines of the college to educate 
your palate, but... .’ 

“You have an unerring instinct for finding vintages 
far superior to anything in college,’ Mr. Chepston inter- 
posed gracefully. 

“You flatter me, you flatter me... 

Chris had listened to this palaver with growing con- 
tempt and indignation. As a protest, he deliberately 
poured his glass of the sacred sherry into his soup. 

‘My dear feller!’ exclaimed Mr. Ripplesmere, raising 
his hands in consternation. 

‘Barbarity!’ said Mr. Chepston. 

‘Appalling philistinism of a generation corrupted by 
science!’ said Mr. Ripplesmere. 

‘Forgive them, they know not what they do,’ said Mr. 
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Chepston apologetically, frowning at Chris to keep quiet. 
“After all, consider, my dear friend, it is only a year or 
so since our young protégé was weaned from the horrors 
of ginger beer and ice-cream sodas. You, who were bred 
in a civilised society, cannot know the solicitations of 
vulgarity which surround the modern young. From the 
Scylla of the ice-cream soda they fall into the Charybdis 
of the cocktail. Horresco referens. Yet a proper taste in 
wine is the reward of maturity. As the charms of women 
pall on us,’ Mr. Chepston was evidently speaking from 
hearsay, ‘the glory of the great bottle dawns in golden 
splendour on our horizon. And is it really true,’ he went 
on, making a transition as recommended in Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric, ‘that you brought this superb bottle from Spain 
yourself?’ 

‘Perfectly true,’ said Mr. Ripplesmere, fidgeting in his 
chair, for the Lord had smitten him with hemorrhoids in 
his secret parts, and this was one of his bad days. ‘Per- 
fectly true. I bore it through the Customs as if it had 
been the Holy Grail, about which poor dear Tennyson 
wrote so much nonsense.’ 

‘I am thinking of going to Spain myself soon,’ said 
Mr. Chepston with studied nonchalance. 

“Indeed?” Mr. Ripplesmere’s politeness could only 
feign the smallest interest, now that the conversation had 
shifted from himself and the glories of his table. 

‘Sole Tante Mariel’ cried Mr. Chepston, interrupting 
himself. ‘And Montrachet, ’21! My dear friend, this 1s 
princely, this is Lucullan!’ 

“You approver I’m delighted to hear it,’ said Mr. 
Ripplesmere, shifting uneasily. ‘Gardiner! Bring me 
another cushion.’ 

“We owe a duty to the younger generation,’ said Mr. 
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Chepston dreamily. ‘We owe it to civilisation not to 
allow The Tradition to lapse.’ 

‘It will die with us,’ said Mr. Ripplesmere morosely. 
“Nowadays every man under thirty is a potential Bol- 
shevik. And the girls, with their horrid bloom and lack 
of ladylike manners, are positively repulsive.’ 

‘Admittedly the younger generation haven’t our guts,’ 
said Mr. Chepston apologetically. ‘But that doesn’t 
absolve us from our duty. We must try to educate them. 
As a professional educator I have every reason to feel 
pessimistic, yet I persist. Why . . .°’ 

“‘Because you get a damn good income out of it,” 
Chris muttered under his breath. 

‘Because I still hope,’ Mr. Chepston answered his own 
rhetorical question, not hearing Chris’s interjection. 
‘And so, my dear friend—let me drink to your health 
in this superb white Burgundy—I am going to ask you 
a small favour. With your permission I want to ask our 
young friend here to accompany me.’ 

Mr. Ripplesmere suddenly choked over his sole, and 
held a napkin politely to his lips. 

‘Anesthetic pilgrimage is best undertaken alone,’ said 
Mr. Chepston. ‘Solitude induces meditation, as our 
glorious Walter Pater knew. So you will see I’m not 
asking this is my own interest, but in his.” Mr. Chepston 
was cheerfully overlooking the fact that he was only 
asking Chris because he hated to be alone, and the young 
man he wanted couldn’t come, and this was another 
chance to boss Chris with a good turn. ‘What do you 
say, ChrisP Would you like to come?’ 

“Why, yes,’ said Chris indifferently, and then, thinking 
that after all the old codger was trying to be decent, and 
recollecting that this trip would be an easy transition to 
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the new job, he added more cordially. ‘It’s very kind 
of you to ask me. I should like it very much.’ 

“There we are!’ said Mr. Chepston triumphantly. ‘Now 
what says our kindly host?’ 

Mr. Ripplesmere shot him a glance of yellow male- 
volence. He hated being trapped into according any 
favour. 

‘Oh! Of course!’ he cried. ‘Most certainly. [Pm 
delighted. My dear feller, I...’ 

Even Mr. Ripplesmere’s volubility failed him in this 
moment of supreme annoyance. Confound the feller’s 
impudence—bad enough that he should have evaded 
the important task of arranging the great Collection and 
fubbed off an old friend with an incompetent and insolent 
pupil who had to be paid, but supremely bad taste to 
abuse the moments of hospitality to cadge a paid holiday 
for the little brute. True to the finer instincts of a 
gentleman, Mr. Ripplesmere attempted to hide his pain 
with a smile, but only succeeded in producing a fanged 
rictus of remarkable hideousness. Mr. Chepston sat in 
silent consternation, suddenly aware of his gaffe. 

Luckily for him, a new course provided a diversion. 

‘Foie gras, truffles and celery salad!’ he exclaimed in 
a nervous voice. ‘I’m touched that you should remember 
my little foibles. Don’t tell me that you are sacrificing 
a bottle of that superb ’24 Mouton-Rothschild with it?’ 

“Yes,” said Mr. Ripplesmere, mollified but sulky. 

Mr. Chepston lifted his arms to show that words failed 
him, and tittered with gastronomic glee. The butler 
poured the wine with almost sanctimonious reverence. 

“Tchup, tchup, tchup, tchup, tchup,’ said Mr. Chepston. 

“Tchup, tchup, tchup, tchup,  tchup,’ said Mr. 
Ripplesmere. 
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‘Good bottle?’ suggested Mr. Ripplesmere tentatively. 

‘Superb!’ said Mr. Chepston, rather overdoing the 
obligatory ecstasy. ‘A glorious wine, absolutely au point.’ 

They clucked over the wine, like a couple of barn- 
door fowls over anegg. Mr. Ripplesmere fussed over the 
salad dressing. Wasn’t there a shade too much Cointreau 
in it? Mr. Chepston didn’t think so.... 

Hitherto Chris had sat almost in silence, speaking only 
when spoken to, concealing his spleen, as befits a young 
man in the presence of reverend signiors. And here a 
second miscalculation of Mr. Chepston’s began to pro- 
duce results. He had entirely overlooked the fact that 
these powerful vintage wines which merely served to 
mellow a couple of old topers, would speedily affect the 
cerebellum of a youth who’d been on short commons 
for two or three months. He found his reserve rapidly 
melting. 

“What do you intend to do in Spain?’ he asked Chep- 
ston rather aggressively. 

For a moment Mr. Chepston was taken aback, resent- 
ing the direct question. 

‘I’ve already said, an esthetic pilgrimage,’ he replied 
suavely. 

‘And will you write it up under the title In the Foot- 
steps of Karl Baedeker?’ 

Mr. Ripplesmere gasped. 

Mr. Chepston gasped. 

Lése-culture. 

‘It will be an education to you, my dear feller,’ said 
Mr. Ripplesmere, perversely swinging round in his 
attitude. Now that Chris seemed not to want to go on 
esthetic pilgrimage, he must be made to go. 

‘And for my education too,’ added Mr. Chepston, 
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with the humility of a ripe scholar. ‘We shall see mar- 
vellous things—Burgos, Toledo, Valladolid, Gil de Siloe, 
Berruguete, El] Greco, Velazquez...’ 

“What are they?’ Chris interrupted, wilfully feign- 
ing ignorance. ‘Are they vintage wines too? How 
awful! I see a gentleman’s education is never com- 
pleted.’ 

At this crucial moment Mr. Chepston’s wonderful 
sense of humour abandoned him, and he failed to see 
that Chris was blatantly pulling his leg. 

‘Nonsense!’ he said angrily. ‘Cathedrals, great artists. 
Youw’re not going to tell me you haven’t heard of Velaz- 
quez and El Greco?’ 

‘I seem to have heard the names,’ said Chris, naughtily. 
“They’re a couple of Hollywood comedians who always 
wear bowler hats aren’t they?’ 

‘My dear feller!’ exclaimed Mr. Ripplesmere, ‘this 
is truly painful. I thought you were a scholar! I thought 
you loved Beauty, Art, Refinement! Have you no 
reverence for Great Names?’ 

Mr. Chepston grinned, having now twigged. 

‘He’s pulling our legs,’ he explained, waggishly 
threatening Chris with his forefinger. 

‘Eh?’ said Mr. Ripplesmere. ‘What, what? I don’t 
understand these boorish jokes, don’t approve of them, 
don’t like them.’ 

‘But seriously,’ said Chris, ‘why this exclusive cult of 
past dead art? What is the value of a “‘culture’’ which 
merely consists in scraping together the dead bones of 
dead civilisations? Isn’t there any living art? Are there 
no living creative centres?’ 

‘Chicago perhaps?’ sneered Mr. Chepston. 

“Why not?’ 
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‘Or perhaps Moscow?’ suggested Mr. Ripplesmere 
malevolently. 

‘Sall, why not?’ said Chris obstinately. ‘After all, 
they’re striving to create the future, not living para- 
sitically on the past.’ 

“Vandalism!’ cried Mr. Chepston. 

‘Preposterous!’ wailed Mr. Ripplesmere. 

A dish of quails and white grapes, with a potent 
Chateau Haut-Brion of 1911 diverted the attention of 
the deipnosophists from Chris’s heresies. They tchupped 
and chewed with succulent relish. A glass of this wine 
pushed Chris over the verge of discretion. 

‘Preposterous?’ he said indignantly. ‘It is our society 
which is preposterous. Here we sit at this banquet of 
Trimalchio, this senseless display of extravagance, while 
millions of people even in our own country don’t get 
enough to eat!’ 

‘My dear feller!’ Mr. Ripplesmere was greatly offended 
by being likened to Trimalchio. ‘What exceedingly 
unpleasant things you say! Is it necessary? Is it courteous? 
Why wreck our harmony with these cynical suggestions? 
Besides, I don’t believe it. Nobody starves nowa- 
days.’ 

‘They may not die of hunger and emaciation,’ said 
Chris. ‘But if you don’t know that millions of people 
are underfed and reduced to an almost subhuman state 
in consequence, you don’t know much!’ 

‘I refuse to believe it,’ said Mr. Ripplesmere in great 
agitation, while Chris stubbornly refused to see Mr. 
Chepston’s winks at him to be quiet. 

‘You could find plenty of examples within a mile of 
this house,’ he persisted. 

‘Really, these young people are beyond every pale of 
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decency,’ said Mr. Ripplesmere, addressing his senior 
compotator. “They jar, they set my teeth on edge. You 
know how sensitive I am, you know how the mere 
thought of suffering is an anguish to me. Reassure me, 
my dear feller, reassure me. I cannot eat another morsal 
unless I am reassured.’ 

‘Oh, I’m sure it’s not as bad as all that,’ said Mr. 
Chepston vaguely, and frowning at Chris. ‘After all, 
there’s the dole and all sorts of charities and . . . and 
all that. He’s exaggerating?’ 

“You think so? You think so?’ asked Mr. Ripplesmere 
eagerly. ‘I had believed all these problems were solved 
for ever. Only last week when the Bishop of Bumchester 
was here, I besought him to tell me the truth about his 
diocese, and he assured me there was no genuine desti- 
tution which was not amply provided for.’ 

They were served with mushrooms in cheese sauce, 
with a 1904 Chateau Lafite. Chris felt his face growing 
hotter, and there was a slight buzz in his ears. Mr. 
Chepston recited part of a Pindaric ode to the bottle, 
which he insisted on keeping near him. After another 
glass or two Mr. Ripplesmere grew pathetic and theo- 
logical. 

‘My dear feller, I sometimes think I’ve lived too long,’ 
he said, addressing Mr. Chepston. ‘I don’t understand 
this new generation. Nor, to be frank, do I particularly 
want to. They have no manners, no wit, no standards, 
no ideals, no faith, no God.’ 

“Wouldn’t it be truer to say they have no money?’ 
Chris interrupted. ‘If they had money, all those things 
would be added unto them.’ 

“There you are! Sheer brutality and cynicism! Now 
here we have been enjoying a plain little meal...’ 
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‘A miracle of good taste and hospitality,’ interjected 
Mr. Chepston, bowing. 

“You are good enough to say so,’ Mr. Ripplesmere 
returned the bow. ‘Now, instead of wounding our finer 
feelings with unpleasant references to the canai/le, would 
it not have been more graceful in our young friend to 
accept these things with gratitude? His attitude is sheer 
puritanism, nay, atheism! It is flying in the face of 
Providence. By the mercy of Providence we enjoy the 
comfort of a decent table. And why not? Is not God our 
Father? Should not a Father feed his children?’ 

“Then why does he let so many of them go hungry?’ 
asked Chris. 

Large silver baskets of hot-house fruits, nuts, decanters 
of port and liqueur brandy were placed on the table. 

“To me this modern pose of atheism is odious, odious,’ 
said Mr. Ripplesmere, shuddering. ‘It must be a pose. 
It cannot be genuine. How could anything exist without 
God? Even Science proves it. There are, says Science, 
universal laws. How could they exist without a universal 
Law-Giver?’ 

Chris laughed heartily. 

“Who breathed into us the breath of life?’ Mr. Ripples- 
mere continued, almost tearfully. ‘Who has endowed us 
with immortal souls? When I consider the miracle of my 
own being I cannot conceive of its existence without the 
power and mercy of God!’ 

‘I can,’ said Chris. ‘Haven’t you read Needham on 
newts and tadpoles?’ 

‘Damn good sport,’ said Mr. Chepston. “Tchup, 
tchup. The Ancients have written a lot about wine. 
They all attribute it to divine influence. I vote for 
God.’ 
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‘Lucretius didn’t,’ said Chris. 

“He never drank port like this,’ said Mr. Chepston 
cunningly. “That’d—convert him. I tell you my ’pinion, 
Chrish, you give yourself lot of unneshceshary worry. 
Most regretable tenden—tendency. I ’gree with my old 
friend, Rippleshmere—pass the decanter!’ 

‘Hear, hear!’ said Mr. Ripplesmere. ‘I ’gree with 
you, Chepshton, whatever it was you were saying. 
Let’s drink to the good old waysh and the good old 
times .. .” 

‘And good old God,’ said Chris. 

‘I dareshay you think you’re very clever,’ said Mr. 
Ripplesmere, breathing heavily and staring at him 
with boiled owlish eyes. ‘But there’sh just one remark 
I’d like to make. ’Tisn’t a very profound remark, 
’tisn’t a very “riginal ’mark, ’tisn’t one of your ’fernal 
schientific r’marks, it’s a l’il r’mark that comes from the 
heart. I shay, and I know m’ old friend Chep—Chep- 
ston’ll back me up, feller who doesn’t believe in God snot 
a gentleman!’ 

‘I shay,’ said Mr. Chepston. ‘This is damn good 
port. Never tashted port like this in m’ life. Finesht 
port in the world provided by finesht chap in the world. 
Tragedy is—decanter’s empty. I shay, Rippleshmere, 
port decanter’s empty. Shall we have "nother bot— 
bottle?’ 

‘Shertainly, m’ dear feller, shertainly. Gardiner! 
’Nother bottle port. Must have ’nother bottle port f’ dear 
old Chep—Chepshton. But I shay, Chep—Chepshton, 
you ’gree with me ’bout God, don’t you? I mean shay, if 
you don’t b’lieve in God, what do you believe in? I mean 
shay, what about y’ shoul? It makesh me cry—think of 
your ’mortal shoul being damned .. .” 
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Chris heard no more and did not wait to witness the 
tears of Mr. Ripplesmere, the anxious protests of Mr. 
Chepston about his shoul, or the warm fraternising 
which took place over ’nother bottle. He slipped 
unperceived from his chair and tip-toed, very unsteadily, 
from the room. 


TWO 


the library Chris had asked for facts and action. 

He was now about to get both. Whether these 
afflictions arose from his injudicious remarks about Mr. 
Ripplesmere’s God, Who thereby wished to prove 
Himself the God of petty revenge as well as of good 
living; or whether they were merely inherent in the 
nature of things; are problems which each will decide 
according to his metaphysical prejudices. At any rate, 
one or two unpleasant and pleasant facts had collected 
like a small thunderstorm, and were about to discharge 
their lightning at him; and by his own action he was 
about to provoke more storms. 


] = his conversation with Mr. Chepston in 


As usually happens both with electric and life storms, 
the preliminary shock was comparatively light. 

At eight o’clock on the morning after Mr. Ripples- 
mere’s jolly little dinner, Chris was still heavily asleep, 
when he should at least have had his cold bath and have 
been half-way through shaving. Most reluctantly he 
yielded to some malign exterior force which was shaking 
him out of sleep by the arm. 

“There’s somebody wants to see you,’ a voice said far 
away. 

Chris sat up in bed, blinking owlishly. 

“Wha’?’ he exclaimed incoherently. ‘Wha’ is it? What’s 
the time?’ 

“There’s a gentleman downstairs,’ said a large 
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uncomely female, whom Chris now recognised as his 
landlady. ‘He’s got a letter for you, he says it’s very 
articular, and he’s got to see you get it.’ 

‘Ohl’ said Chris, still stupid with sleep. ‘What gentle- 
man?’ 

‘How should I know? Shall I tell him to come 
up?’ 

‘In five minutes,’ said Chris. ‘I’ll be ready then.’ 

Chris became aware that he had a slight headache, and 
was feeling extremely thirsty. He felt distinctly heavy and 
unbobbish. Getting wearily out of bed, he drank off a 
full tumbler of water, cleaned his teeth, sluiced his face 
and head repeatedly in cold water, drank another tumbler, 
took a couple of aspirins, and told himself he was better 
already. He then shouted down the stairs to the landlady 
to send the man up and bring some hot tea. 

Since it was entirely Mr. Ripplesmere’s fault that he had 
drunk too much wine the night before, Chris determined 
not to hurry. He had the perfect excuse for being late. 
He assumed that the unknown ‘gentleman’ was Hoade, 
unexpectedly in town. Great then was Chris’s astonish- 
ment when the ‘gentleman’ turned out to be one of Mr. 
Ripplesmere’s footmen. 

‘Good morning, Rogers!’ he exclaimed. ‘Why, what 
on earth are you doing here?’ 

Chris was annoyed at one of the servants seeing him 
in his squalid lodging—it would make things even more 
difficult. 

‘I have a note for you, sir. Mr. Ripplesmere parti- 
cularly ordered that I should give it into your hands. 
There is no reply, sir.’ 

‘Oh.’ Chris mechanically took the envelope. ‘Perhaps 
I’d better see, though.’ 
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‘Mr. Ripplesmere particularly said there would be no 
reply, sir.’ 

“Very well. You may go, Rogers. Thank you.’ 

“Thank you, sir.’ 

Wondering, Chris opened the envelope. What did the 
old mummy want now? He read: 


*“—DEAR HEYLIN, 

“‘For some time I have been feeling that our association, 
pleasant as it has been, would have to come to an end. 
Happy as I am to oblige my dear old friend, Chepston, I 
have realised for some time that you are too young to be 
entrusted with my Collection and Library, and too 
inexperienced to understand their importance and value. 
I need a man of mature culture who is sensitive to higher 
and nobler spiritual things and is not enslaved by the 
jargon of crass materialism. When you are older, you 
may come to realise that Spiritual Truth, Moral Grandeur 
and Beauty come before everything. 

**I enclose a cheque for Ten Pounds, sterlg. This is 
your salary for the current week, and, as an ex gratia 
payment without prejudice, four weeks salary in lieu of 
notice. Do not trouble to write or to call in order to 
thank me for this. I am going away soon for an in- 
definite period, and up till the time I leave I shall be 
wholly occupied with preparations. 

*“Yours very faithfully, 
*‘RUPERT PERCIVAL RIPPLESMERE.”’ 


Chris’s first impulse was to laugh at the quaint pre- 
tentiousness of the letter. His next, to damn Mr. Ripples- 
mere’s humbug. His next, to thank God, like Dogberry, 
that he was rid of a knave. These thoughts occupied 
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him more or less pleasingly, as he took his bath, and 
moved about the room dressing. He whistled cheerfully. 
What an astonishing relief, never to have to behold Mr. 
Ripplesmere again, never again to be ‘my dear feller,’ 
never again to be harrowed by the awful delinquencies 
of footmen and the perilous state of Mr. Ripplesmere’s 
nerves! In spite of his slight hangover, he felt positively 
happy. 

But over his breakfast of tea and bread and margarine, 
another less uplifting thought presented itself, a thought 
so obvious that it would have been the first to occur to a 
more mercenary mind. It was simply the fact that by 
losing his job he automatically lost his salary, and hence 
the ability to pay for his room, his bread and margarine 
and the rest. Hastily, Chris calculated. There were still 
eight weeks to elapse before he could start the teaching 
job, and with Mr. Ripplesmere’s cheque, he had a little 
over eleven pounds. Eight into eleven—not so good. 
But if he spent three weeks on a trip with Chepston at his 
expense, that would make it perfectly all right. And even 
if he didn’t, well, other people had to get along on 
twenty-seven boba week. Why not Chris? 

Then he began to worry. Suppose Chepston turned 
out to be offended too? Chris began to ask himself what 
had actually happened at Mr. Ripplesmere’s dinner. He 
had only the haziest recollection. Chepston and Ripples- 
mere had certainly talked a lot of rot and had behaved 
like a couple of sottish old gluttons. But what had Chris 
himself said? He vaguely remembered being annoyed by 
them, and yes! there’d been some sort of argument about 
God and the unemployed. After which he remembered 
nothing, except walking home alone through cold windy 
streets. 
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He took another couple of aspirins, and went on 
worrying. 

The terms at the new job included board and lodging, 
and a small salary payable monthly in arrear. If Chepston 
didn’t give him that holiday, he’d start in bad spirits and 
with scarcely a penny for such obvious necessities as 
toothpaste and soap. His shoes needed mending. He 
would have to buy some new collars, and a black tie 
and ... Then another, most horrid thought, arrived. 
Suppose that, in addition to losing Chepston’s friendship, 
such as it was, something should happen to prevent his 
getting the teaching job? Suppose he got ill? What 
would happen then? 

He was frightened. He felt miserably insignificant, 
insecure and helpless. If only he could be sure of getting 
that job, which had seemed such a wretched come-down, 
such a mere stop-gap until something better arrived! If 
only he could be sure of that, he would never complain of 
anything again. Where now were all the shining visions 
of a regenerated world of happy intelligent people 
cheerfully and scientifically organised for right living? 
Where now the grandiose projects and high standards for 
whose sake he had scorned to live inglorious days of ease 
with Gwen, where even the will to an active life which 
had made Mr. Chepston’s little scheme look so con- 
temptible? Vanished, shrunk to nothing before the 
ignoble fear of not getting a job. 

Chris clasped his head in woe, but battled fiercely with 
the monster, Fear. After all his pitying contempt for 
Gwen’s fear, after all he said about the weakness of 
people who yielded to fear—how ignominious, how 
humiliating to be senselessly afraid himself. 

He jumped up, and put on his coat and hat to go out. 
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He would see if Fear could stand before the serene 
majesty of Egyptian sculpture. ... 


Whether this happy result was in fact due to the 
tranquilising influence of the twelfth and eighteenth 
Dynasties, or whether to his own common sense, Chris 
soon had himself in hand. The dismal Jack-in-the-box, 
Fear, was soon pushed back, and the lid securely clamped 
down. He was inclined to attribute his temporary panic 
to the upsetting results of cupping it with elderly de- 
bauchees who wished to involve God in their alcoholic 
excesses. At any rate, within twenty-four hours he had 
reached a state of almost beatific calm, and, having 
cashed Mr. Ripplesmere’s cheque, began to look forward 
to several weeks of reading exactly what he wanted to read. 

Perhaps he was supported in this by a letter from Mr. 
Chepston, which began by blowing him up for misplaced 
impertinence and damn foolishness, went on with a 
couple of pages of Polonian advice, and wound up with 
an indication that the trip was still on if Chris would 
undertake to behave himself. Chris replied briefly that, 
as a convinced Behavourist, he couldn’t help behaving; 
and gratefully accepted the invitation. 


So when a couple of days later Chris started out to 
walk to the Heavenly Twins, he went in a pleasantly 
cheerful mood. Recently Chris had fallen into a regular 
habit of dropping in there twice a week. On Sunday 
evenings there was always a little crowd of girls and 
young men. On the weekly closing day only a few, 
perhaps nobody. Anne was seldom there, and when she 
did speak to Chris it was with a reproachful, almost 
bullying manner which annoyed him. She was evidently 
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one of those dear romantic old souls who like to have a 
small crowd of rejected suitors dangling on through 
their whole lives in devoted celibacy. Chris was so much 
annoyed that he asked Anne if he might aspire to be a 
candidate to her hand after the death of her second 
husband. Anne was not amused. 

With Martha, it was different, oh! very different. She 
was invariably friendly, charmingly friendly, and yet not 
a bit flirtatious, as she had been the first day. Unluckily, 
he hardly ever saw her alone, and when that did happen 
for a few minutes a ridiculous shyness possessed them 
both, and they talked in a staccato meaningless way, 
avoiding each others’ eyes. Chris pointed out to himself 
how absurd, how unreasonable this conduct was. After 
waiting a couple of hours for an opportunity to speak to a 
girl alone, it was the height of idiocy to stumble and 
stutter and flush and display oneself in the worst light 
possible. Yet the more he longed to kiss Martha again, 
the more difficult this comparatively simple action 
appeared and the more he marvelled at the ease and 
positively dashing skill with which he had carried it off 
twice on their first meeting. He wondered sometimes if 
Martha guessed how much he was attracted and whether 
she were holding him off, and whether that was because 
of someone else or several someone elses. Whenever 
other young men approached Martha—it was amazing 
how often they did so, and how much they appeared to 
like it—Chris watched them in a furtive, bad detective 
sort of way to see whether they were more encouraged 
than he was. Sometimes he thought they were, sometimes 
he thought they weren’t. It was a feverish situation. 


Exactly at four o’clock on a cold gusty afternoon of 
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late winter, Chris rang the bell of Martha’s flat. He had 
arrived half an hour too soon on purpose, in the hope of 
a few minutes alone with Martha before anyone else 
turned up. There was no answer to his ring, and the 
fronts of the two closed shops looked suddenly dreary 
and inhospitable. He rang again, and listened earnestly 
for the sound of steps coming down the stairs. Not the 
faintest echo. 

‘Hullo!’ said Martha’s voice somewhere in the air. 

Chris looked up quickly. At a window he saw 
Martha’s head, wrapped up to the chin in a large bath 
towel. 

‘“You’re early,’ she said. ‘I’m having a bath. Let 
yourself in, and wait till I’m dressed. Here, catch!’ 

He had a glimpse of a white arm and shoulder, and then 
two Yale keys on a ring came hurtling through the air. 
Chris muffed the catch. By the time he had retrieved the 
keys and looked up again, Martha had disappeared. 

Chris fumbled with the lock of the outer door until he 
found the right key, and then ran two at a time up the 
stairs of the silent house. Outside the door of Martha’s 
flat he found himself breathless and heart-pattery— 
evidently a bit out of condition. He opened the flat door, 
hung up his coat and hat, and went into the living-room 
where he put the keys on the mantelpiece. 

For a minute or more he stood quite still by the warm 
electric heater. He had never before been alone in the 
room, and it seemed large, empty and silent, and, in 
comparison with his own, luxurious. It had been 
modernised, with large plate-glass windows at either 
end, wall linings of pale wood, steel chairs, a couple of 
low divans, a Lurgat and a Dufy. On the floor was a 
large rug with an abstract design in grey, blue and 
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white. The grey window curtains were drawn, and the 
only light came from the warm glow of the heater and 
from one electric globe hidden in an austere alabaster 
vase. 

Through one of the doors at the end of the room he 
heard the faint swish and gurgle of bath-water running 
out. The blood flushed swiftly into Chris’s cheek as the 
thought flashed into his mind that Martha was standing 
there naked, warm and fresh and sweet from her bath, 
more beautiful in the reality of the flesh than any of their 
imagined nymphs and goddesses. After all the squalor 
and wretchedness, how wonderful to look at her naked 
body, real and tangible yet a symbol of youth and hope 
and vivid delight. He had only to cross the room and 
open the door and. . . . No, that would be a coarse 
cheeky thing to do. Besides, he was afraid to do it— 
Martha might be offended. But, this time, when she came 
into the room, he would kiss her, quite frankly and easily 
of course, but he would certainly kiss her, and in no 
uncertain terms. Certainly, he would kiss her. ‘‘Hullo, 
Chris,’’ she would say, and he would say “Hullo, my 
dear,”’ and put an arm about her and... . Perfectly 
simple and natural. 

Chris looked round the room again. He liked its 
modernness, its sharp break with the past, the absence of 
all antiquarian bric-a-brac, the unornamented surfaces, 
the clean hard lines. ‘That is how life should be now. For 
the first time it occurred to him that Martha must have a 
little money—but, of course! She owned the house and 
the two shops. Chris had got so much into the habit of 
thinking of the world as divided into young people 
without a penny and old people with a great deal too 
many pounds, that he could hardly believe Martha had 
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money. He almost wished she hadn’t. It upset the 
symmetry of things. It ranked Martha with the enemy. 
Perhaps she hadn’t much, though. Still, you couldn’t 
have a room like this for nothing, though it wouldn’t cost 
a twentieth part of what old Ripplesmere wasted on his 
hideous, Bouvard and Pécuchet ‘decorations.’ ... 

Every moment Chris expected to see the door open and 
Martha enter. He rehearsed his little scene once more, but 
still she didn’t arrive. He informed himself that girls 
need much longer to arrange themselves for life than 
men. It isn’t enough for them to be clean and neat, 
they’ve got to be modishly attractive. What a hell of a 
daily task! To occupy his impatience he went over to 
Martha’s book-case. Novels and novels, little poetry 
books, books on art and architecture, a few biographies 
and other fairy-tales. Three rows of French and German 
books, mostly novels. Not a single work of history or 
any science, no philosophy, no psychology even. Stop a 
minute! Hidden behind some other books were Freud 
and Adler. Umph! Ellis, complete. Van de Velde. Ha, 
ha! If she’s read those she won’t be quite such an ignorant 
fool as Anne. ... 

‘Hullo, Chris!’ said Martha’s voice. 

Chris guiltily scufled the books back, and stood up, 
looking rather red. Martha had entered by the door 
opposite to the bathroom, and carried a tray with cups 
and a steaming coffee pot and milk jug. Chris remem- 
bered her mania for having coffee at tea time. 

‘Hullo,’ he said, feeling suddenly very shy. (Well, 
why don’t you kiss her? Well, how can I when she’s got a 
tray in her hands? Well, why the devil don’t you re- 
member your manners and take it from her?) 

‘Let me . . .” he began. But Martha had already put 
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the tray down on a low broad table, and was arranging 
cushions for herself on the floor. 

‘Do you want cushions, or do you prefer the chair?’ she 
asked carelessly. 

‘Oh, this'll do,’ he said nervously, dragging forward 
the first chair which came to hand, and sitting in it on the 
opposite side of the hearth. The low heavy table was 
between them. Chris noticed that Martha was not in 
afternoon clothes, but wrapped in a long robe of very 
heavy blue silk, doubled with equally heavy magenta silk, 
with deeply rolled sleeves and a wide sash. Her silk 
stockings and high-heeled slippers were of the same 
magenta colour. Chris thought it a delightful com- 
bination, in so far as he was capable of thinking of 
anything but his own absurd embarrassment. 

‘I’m ever so sorry to keep you waiting,’ said Martha, 
busy with the coffee things. ‘I thought we said half-past 
four?’ 

“We did, but I came early on purpose. I seem never to 
get a chance of seeing you without other people.’ 

‘Ohl’ Martha looked pleased. ‘Was it anything 
special?’ 

‘Only that Pve lost my job with Ripplesmere!?’ 

‘Have your’ asked Martha calmly. ‘And how did that 
happen?’ 

‘Oh, he and Chepston—Chepston used to be my tutor 
at Sanctus—both got silly drunk, and I cheeked them, and 
the dear old feller turned nasty.’ 

Martha laughed. 

‘I bet you were cheeky,’ she said, handing him his 
coffee. ‘You never let anybody off. I’m a bit afraid of 
your sharp tongue myself. But I expect you’re glad to 
have done with it, aren’t you?’ 
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‘As a matter of fact, I am. But what makes you 
say that? When we first met you seemed to think it 
was a wonderful job for me.’ 

‘I didn’t know you then,’ said Martha, avoiding his 
eyes. ‘Now I know that you were wasted there. You 
ought to have something very much better. Men with 
ability can’t show what they’re really able to do in jobs 
which are too much below them.’ 

Chris was greatly pleased. Intelligent girl, this. He 
had been quite prepared for Martha to become very cold 
and stand-offish directly she learned that there would be 
no more orders from the Ripplesmere library. On the 
contrary. 

“What shall you do now?’ asked Martha. 

Chris explained at length. 

‘But shall you like that?’ said Martha. ‘It sounds 
rather dreary, and very badly paid. Can’t you find 
something better?’ 

‘I refused two better-paid jobs, one as a legal gigolo, 
the other as Ripplesmere’s yes-man. However despised 
and under-paid teaching is, it’s real work and important 
to the community. But don’t let’s talk of that now.’ 

“You'll be rather far off,’ said Martha reflectively. ‘I 
suppose I shall never see you.’ 

‘Oh, yes, you will,’ said Chris emphatically. “Unless 
you absolutely forbid it. I should be miserable if I didn’t 
see you, often.’ 

Martha said nothing, and the queer embarrassed 
silence came on them. For a second her gaze met his with 
a peculiar deep quality of intimacy which filled Chris with 
confusion and happiness, for it said. . . . What did it 
say? Not Gwen’s rather aggressive ‘Is voglio bene,’ nor 
Anne’s mocking, ‘Do you think you can get me?’ but 
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something at once franker and more profound, more 
passionately sensual and yet light-hearted. In a flash 
Martha had turned her eyes away, leaving Chris dazed 
with emotion. 

“We’re having changes here, too,’ she said with 
apparently complete nonchalance. “This tea and book 
shop idea of Anne’s is nonsense. It doesn’t pay, so I’ve 
let the two shops to other people. Besides, she turns up 
late and works in the most perfunctory way. She’s tired 
of it already.’ 

‘I suppose John’s the attraction?’ said Chris un- 
guardedly. 

‘Are you jealous?’ Martha glanced sharply at him. 

‘Not very.’ Chris laughed, rather harshly. ‘She drove 
me half-crazy. She made me feel bitter and contemptuous, 
because she made such an obvious difference between me 
with a well-off father and me penniless. She was even 
partly responsible for that affair with Gwen. . .’ 

‘I daresay she could whistle you back again if she 
wanted,’ said Martha a bit cattily. 

Chris was hurt. 

“Why do you say that? You know it isn’t true.’ 

‘Are you sure?’ 

“Yes, lam... 

The flat bell rang loudly. Chris stiffened in his chair, 
while a feeling of intense disappointment came over him. 
Interrupted so soon! Instinctively Martha half-rose to 
her knees to answer, and then dropped back on her 
cushions. The movement partly opened her silk robe, 
and with a sudden thrill Chris guessed as much as saw 
that she had nothing underneath. Could it be . . .P He 
stared at her questioningly. 

“Let them ring,’ said Martha coolly. 
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‘Martha!’ 

“Whatr’ 

“You really mean you won’t let them in?’ 

‘Not unless you wish.’ 

‘I wish! I feel like assassinating anyone who disturbs 
us now. I haven’t been so happy for .. .’ 

Dring! went the bell again. 

‘Oh, damn you, go away!’ said Chris loudly. 

‘Hush! They might hear you. Keep quiet until they go.’ 

They sat silent, occasionally smiling at each other with 
an air of pleasant complicity. Chris was all on fire with 
impatience and quick desire. The bath, the curtained 
room, the silk gown, and now this letting the bell ring 
unanswered, could only mean one thing. Martha wanted 
him, she had made hetself accessible to him, she had 
planned it. Chris longed to throw himself on his knees 
before her, kiss her hands and feet in passionate gratitude, 
and then gently open the silk robe which hid so ex- 
quisite a beauty. He trembled slightly and his forehead 
felt hot and tight. He controlled himself—certain things 
must be said first; there must be no deception on his 
side, no misunderstanding on hers. Quietly, but still 
trembling, he leaned forward to warm hands which had 
gone cold with excitement. 

The bell rang twice more, and then there was a long 
silence. ‘They looked at each other, listening with heads 
on one side. 

‘I think they’ve gone at last,’ said Martha, sighing with 
relief. 

‘I hope nobody else rings.’ 

“You might tie a hanky round the bell,’ suggested 
Martha casually, ‘and put the table out of the way. It’s 
too near the heater.’ 
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Chris obeyed swiftly. As he stood above Martha to 
move the table, he could not help seeing the gleam of two 
white breasts and the furrow between them. She looked 
up at him with a timid half-smile, inviting. For her the 
moment had come. But not for Chris. Though he 
yearned to fall in adoration before her and to take the lips 
she offered, he turned brusquely aside and went back to 
his chair. Martha gazed fixedly at the red-hot electric 
wires, and he saw her lip quiver a little. 

‘Martha!’ 

“Yes?’ She didn’t look at him. 

‘Martha, you know what it means if two people like 
ourselves fall into sudden moods of intense shyness and 
embarrassment whenever they are together? If a touching 
of hands, a mere exchange of glances, fill them both with 
a sort of delicious confusion and turmoil?’ 

Martha said nothing, and Chris went on. His voice, 
which had trembled a little, got stronger. 

‘Well, it means that they are both thinking the same 
unspoken thoughts, that both are feeling the same 
unexpressed desires. It means that they want each other 
intensely. I felt it even the first time I saw you, though I 
admit I misjudged you, and I’ve felt it more and more 
every time I’ve seen you since. Haven’t your’ 

Still Martha said nothing, and Chris repeated: 

“Haven’t you?’ 

She nodded, a little pensively Chris thought. 

‘Well it’s nothing to feel tragical about,’ he said 
cheerfully. ‘On the contrary, it’s a very happy thing. We 
ought to be jolly thankful we’re neither too lofty nor too 
stupid nor too inhibited for such emotions. I think—no, 
I’m surel—I’ve never been so happy in my life as this 
afternoon, especially since the moment when my male 
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obtuseness suddenly perceived the delicious truth that 
what I feel for you, you feel for me. I didn’t know it was 
possible to feel such pure happiness.’ 

Martha glanced at him with a quick shy smile, and then 
as quickly glanced away again. 

‘I’m not uneasy with you any more. It’s like being 
suddenly and unexpectedly transferred from a world of 
known dimensions to one of unknown dimensions. You 
have all of me to discover, I have all of you to explore. 
But Martha, it’s a world as old as humanity, though so 
new and fresh to us. Because it is so beautiful, it’s also 
fragile. Because it’s now so easy for us to enter it, we 
must be so careful. We must enter it like civilised human 
beings, not like the Spaniards rushing barbarously and 
destructively into the New World.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Martha, but he saw she hadn’t really 
understood. 

‘Darling! Do I sound very tedious and solemn and 
involved?’ he asked quickly. ‘But I wust say what I have 
to say. It’s my nonconformist conscience compelling 
me.” 

Martha laughed. 

“Aren’t the best and loveliest things of love those that 
can’t be put into words?” 

‘I know. I’m not trying to express them,’ Chris 
replied. ‘It’s not a question of what we feel or why, but 
how to control our feelings, to see that we don’t un- 
intentionally wound each other, and turn a happiness 
into wretchedness and disorder. Just now, when I stood 
beside you, and you lifted your face so beautifully and 
offered yourself so charmingly, I was wild with all desire 
to respond. There and then, I wanted to take you. But I 
didn’t. If I had, all reason and forethought would have 
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gone down in the whirlpool of emotion and sensation, as 
they always go down before the great primitive forces, 
like fear and sex. You may think that drawing-back is a 
bit cold-blooded, means I don’t really want you. If you 
do, you’re wrong. It means just the opposite. It means 
that I care so much about you, that I want to use the best 
of myself to think for you, as well as for myself.’ 

He broke off, pondering, and Martha waited patiently, 
as women do when men talk too much. 

“Yes,” he went on. ‘The so-called “‘normal’’ thing 
would have been for us “‘to yield to temptation.’? And 
then, after the irrevocable, what? Fall into one or other 
of the accepted patterns of sex behaviour. We’re not as 
silly as that. Wecan be realists. In one sense this situation 
is of the oldest and commonest, in another, it’s unique. 
Although in ever so many ways we’re exactly like every- 
body else, everything depends on how we respond and 
adjust to each other. It’s not enough to say, “‘Oh, we’re 
in love with each other,”’ and let it go at that, and muddle 
into difficulties and misunderstandings. You do believe 
that, don’t your’ 

‘Yes,’ said Martha, ‘I do think so. But what is it you 
want to tell me, what do you want me to do? It sounds 
complicated.’ 

‘Not if we’re quite frank and open,’ said Chris. “Let’s 
admit that the attraction between us is a sexual one. If it 
weren’t for our sex, we’d be no more than friends. It’s 
the fact of sexual desire which compels us to seek each 
other, which gives us this sense of ecstatic happiness. 
I’m not going to fall into the common literary sublima- 
tion, and pretend to myself and you that I want you and 
adore you for something you’re not. I don’t want you to 
be a blessed damosel or even a sweet girl graduate in 
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golden hair. You’re not a violet by a mossy stone or one 
of the brightest stars in all the heavens. Under that 
pretty blue gown of yours is the naked body of a human 
woman. I rejoice in it. I’m glad you’re a real woman, I 
want you as a woman. I know that you are exquisitely 
and wonderfully made of millions of cells, that your 
heart keeps them alive by beating blood to them, that 
there are subtle chemical processes in you, that you have 
periods, that you have a womb and ovaries and breasts. 
And all that is the true wonder, the real beauty, the 
miracle of wonders, that you are you! I’m not attracted 
by your pedigree or your income or your piano playing 
ot by a phantom conjured up by confused erithism and 
fancy, but by what is most essentially and basically you. 
Something you can’t get away from. The Marthaness of 
Martha, the actual living truth of you. And don’t look so 
surprised. Are you surprised to find that I don’t ‘despise 
you for being female?’ 

Martha shook her head. Chris paused to watch her. 
She’s drawing a little away from me, he thought. I’m 
talking instead of acting, and I’m talking in terms which 
aren’t in her poets and novelists. If I must talk, she’d 
rather I talked emotional rot. But I’m damned if I will. 
I’m going into this as a rational human being, and not an 
instinct-blinded sentimentalist. .. . 

“You make me feel shy again,’ said Martha. 

‘Not I. It’s your conditioning as a respectable female. 
As a matter of fact, you’re not as shocked as you think. 
Woman’s sexual training is so fantastic, so evidently 
absurd, that their common sense and instinct revolt 
against it. They know they’re not wicked and filthy 
merely because they’re women and have the natural 
instincts of women. They keep up the facade, but they 
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don’t believe in it—at least, only the unsuccessful ones 
do. And what rotten cheek it is to call ignorance and 
prejudice and superstition ““wholesomeness’’! Damned 
cheek. There’s nothing particularly wholesome about 
being unhygienic. You might as well refuse to wash 
because God doesn’t provide bath tubs. Or refuse to eat 
oysters and drink wine because somebody says God 
disapproves of them. It’s about time humanity grew up. 
Knowledge and acceptance are real wholesomeness in 
matters which concern our bodies, as they are in every- 
thing else. I’m zot disgusted by the facts of your woman- 
hood, but on the other hand I’m not prepared to make 
you the heroine of a private epipsychidion of my own or 
to hail you as an angel in my house, particularly as I 
haven’t got a housel’ 

‘Oh, Chris, Chris,’ said Martha, laughing. ‘What will 
you say next?’ 

‘But do you agree with me? Do you think I’m talking 
sense or poppycock?’ 

‘Of course, I agree. I like you to think that way about 
me, but when you say these intimate things so directly 
and so much as a matter of course, it makes me all coy 
and modest. Nobody ever talked to me about my body 
like that.’ 

“Then somebody jolly well ought to have,’ Chris 
retorted. “There’s nothing to be ashamed of. If it were 
shameful I shouldn’t say it. I tell you what Martha, I 
got thoroughly sick of sexual humbug with my family 
and Anne and Gwen. My family are damned pure—they 
use sex as a method of getting incomes. Anne is damned 
pure—she waves her sex appeal like a bull-fighter’s 
cloak, and laughs to see the bulls go by. Gwen is damned 
pure—she’s so much repressed that she sees erotic 
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significance in a Stone Age flint. If they’re ““wholesome,”’ 
I’m a dirty bastard! It would hurt me like hell if you 
were their sort. And you’re not. I know you’re not. So 
don’t be offended at a little outspokenness.’ 

‘I’m not offended. And I do think you’re right,’ said 
Martha. ‘It és unpleasant for people to be ashamed of 
their bodies, and it ss unwholesome of men to feel 
somehow or other that women are nasty just because they 
are women. And it’s silly for two people to think that 
just because they’re in love with each other, everything’s 
going to be wonderful and perfect ever after. But don’t 
be too clear-sighted about me, Chris. I’d like you to be 
a teeny-weeny bit deluded about me.’ 

‘Don’t worry,’ said Chris, smiling, ‘I’m deluded 
enough. I could hand you out the most extravagant and 
improbable compliments and believe every syllable of 
them. Even now I’d find it extremely hard to believe 
anyone who tried to prove to me that you aren’t the most 
maddeningly attractive girl alive. ’'ve made my idol of 
you, and it would take even you some time to convince 
me that you’re not the best of all possible girls!’ 

‘Ah! That’s better,’ said Martha. ‘More! More!’ 
Chris noticed that the blue robe which had been pulled 
close round her a little earlier was now loosening and 
showing a gleam of white. 

‘In a minute! Meanwhile, a bit more that’s practical. 
Do you think we should be married?’ 

‘Ohl’ Martha was evidently startled. ‘I don’t know. 
What do you think?’ 

‘I think it would be doing me a great honour,’ said 
Chris gravely. ‘But I also think it’d be damn silly. P’m 
penniless, I’ve a rotten job, I’m young, and I don’t 
want children. I haven’t yet got over the horror of 
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being a child myself. From my point of view, the 
answer is, No. But how about from yours?’ 

‘I don’t mind.’ 

‘Perhaps not at this moment, but have you thought 
about it? If you haven’t I must think for you. If we 
lived in Russia the question wouldn’t arise. But un- 
luckily we live in the tail-end of a singularly stupid 
bourgeois regime. We live under the dispensation of sex 
as private property and public disgrace. If you take me 
without the formalities, you become damaged goods on 
the matrimonial market. The highly desirable young men 
standing on gravel soil and nice incomes will take their 
incomes elsewhere. And the highly undesirable young 
men will start getting fresh.’ 

“They needn’t know,’ said Martha, pulling the robe a 
little closer. 

‘They needn’t, if we're frightfully careful,’ Chris 
admitted. ‘But how will you keep Anne from knowing? 
And how will you stop her from broadcasting?’ 

‘She won’t be here after next week.’ 

‘So soon?’ cried Chris. ‘Lucky John! I bet she 
marries John’s income within a year.’ 

‘So there’s no need to worry about that,’ said Martha. 

“Yes, but there are other things to consider. You 
know what people are. I’m not going to take advantage 
of your feelings “‘to seduce’? you. I won’t even try to 
persuade you. If you go into this, you must do it as a 
responsible adult, you must know what you’re doing.’ 

Martha said nothing, and pulled the robe very close 
indeed. There was not the faintest gleam of white. 

‘Well?’ Chris persisted. 

“You don’t sound very ardent,’ said Martha rather 
discouraged. 
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“What’s that got to do with it?’ 

‘Well if you don’t want me very much .. . 

‘Oh, I see! Well, suppose I say, and not only say but 
promise I can soon prove, to you that I want you millions 
of miles beyond all common sense and decency, what 
then? To say “I love you’’ is to use a puking journalist’s 
cliché. I—O God, do you want me to cut my chest with 
a dagger 2 /a Byron or burn my hand in the fire? T’ll do 
Ite 
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“Then, yes.’ 

“Yes what?’ 

‘I’ take the risk.’ 

Somehow the wide sash had got loosened, and much 
more than a gleam of white met Chris’s gaze. He bit his 
hand until it hurt devilishly. 

‘No! I’m not going to kiss you yet!’ he exclaimed, 
trying to be matter of fact, though his voice trembled. 
‘One more, and only one more point. You’re not very 
well up in biology, Martha. Though sex and repro- 
duction are not the same thing, as crude minds imagine, 
they are related. I’m not going to make you the 
mother of bastards. Do you know what to do about 
it?” 

“Yes,’ Martha whispered. 

‘Have you done it?’ 

"Les: 

‘Are you sure it’s reasonably efficient?’ 

“Yes.” 

The robe now was scarcely fulfilling its primary 
function at all, but Chris still ignored its signals. 

‘I suppose I ought to be even more specific,’ he said 
doubtfully. ‘But I assume you’ve had experience. And I 
think I’ve tormented you enough with my infernal 
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doubts and facts and reason. But at least I haven’t 
deceived you. And remember I haven’t asked you to 
promise anything. One day that may save you the 
humiliation of breaking your word. It’s very important 
to keep one’s word. I’ve bored you, I’ve chilled you, 
I’ve almost repelled you. But I did it because I wanted 
to be straight with you, not just to protect myself. But 
if you hadn’t cared a devil of a lot for me, you’d never 
have stood all this lecturing.’ 

Martha said nothing. There was a long silence. 

‘Martha!’ said Chris softly. 

“Yes?” 

‘Look at mel’ 

She looked up questioningly. 

‘Martha! How sweet it is to me to say your namel 
How sweet to think that with you I can be entirely 
myself, conceal nothing, let you in where no one else has 
entered or can enter. If I’ve been over-cautious and 
specific, if I’ve made this sound like a sort of biological 
contract, forgive me. I said all I said because I think it 
essential, because I want this to be as nearly perfect as 
human beings can make it, because I believe that men and 
women need not feel sex antagonism, need not be 
enemies with truces merely to satisfy their senses, 
because I believe there may be love-making without 
spite and without disappointment. 

‘Martha! Don’t take your eyes away! I want you to 
see I’m speaking the truth, out of the depths of me. I’m 
going to trust you, as I’ve never trusted anyone since I 
was a child. I shall let you come so near me that you’ll be 
able to stab me with a word or a glance, betray me with 
a gesture or a smile. Oh, it'll be hard for me, I’m full of 
mistrust. But because I hate the fools and the humbugs 
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and the hypocrites, that doesn’t mean I can’t be tender 
with you. 

“You know, when I first saw you I went away thinking 
*She’s nicel’’ But lately ’'ve gone away thinking, ‘““How 
shall I pass the hours until I see her again?’’ and ‘‘What 
bitter suffering if I never saw her again!”’ I want you so 
passionately that for days it’s been a hurt, a real hurt, in 
my chest. Because I forced you to face the common basic 
facts, don’t think I fail to see the loveliness, that I miss 
the living poetry of you. And no false poetry either, no 
cold recurrence of accepted rhyme, but the golden flesh of 
living moments. We'll accept all the hard facts, Martha, 
but we'll make them as beautiful as the living world of 
sun and tall trees and flowers. We’ll be as natural as the 
sea, as fresh as the wind. 

‘Don’t take away your eyes! And don’t mind if my 
voice shakes. It’s a strange thing to be casting off 
loneliness, it’s a strange and wonderful thing for me to 
feel utterly at peace in my heart because of you. I never 
thought I could look at a woman and be so moved, so 
touched, by the clear shining of soft dark eyes. I never 
thought that the beauty of a young white body—yes, 
uncover it—would bring me almost to the verge of 
tears, it is so slender and delicate and unprotected. And 
best of all, there’s no sadness in us, only the tears of 
casting off sadness. It’s a gay thing. Let’s try to keep it 
gay and sweet and. ... Oh, yes, my dear, my dear, 
now, yes...’ 

For Martha had held out her arms. 


THREE 


ry |: wake up feeling happy is success in life. Chris 
awoke from a sleep so profound that for a 
moment he stared about him disoriented, not 
recognising his surroundings. For a moment sleep had 
broken the link between yesterday’s accepted pattern of 
reality and to-day’s. He was conscious only of a great 
undefined happiness. 

In a fraction of a second the pattern clicked into the 
familiar. He was back in his Soho room, but with a 
difference. Its meagreness and squalor no longer op- 
pressed him. For the moment at least they had no power 
to oppress this strange limitless sense of happiness. 
Why ...? Marthal 

In another fraction of a second he had awakened fully. 
Chris leaned back on his pillows, thinking. 


“I am happy. Happiness. What is happiness? This 
sort of happiness? Positive gladness in being alive, 
positive delight in consciousness, positive will to go on 
living. Not the mechanical instinctive fear which makes 
the most miserable fear death, but the conviction that to 
live is good. I’m glad that a star collided with the sun— 
if it did—and made the earth. I’m glad the sunlight 
formed those chemicals into living cells. I’m glad of all 
those far-off unlike yet like me ancestors who breathed 
and swam and crawled in the ancient seas which are still 
salt in my blood, glad of all those infinite generations 
which fought their way on land and battled and suffered 
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to make me human. I praise my parents for begetting 
me. Blessed be the hour and bed wherein I was made! 
Yet by what a prodigious series of lucky chances I am 
alive! At any moment in the chain of a thousand million 
years the chain might have broken. Unutterable wonder, 
that I am alive, and happy. 

*‘Happy. Does it make me unhappy to think that I 
must grow old and die? Too remote. I live the mortal 
immortality of youth. When that time comes I shall look 
back on myself now with wild regret and tenderness and 
yearning, and a kind of pity that so little can have seemed 
so much. How easily could I belittle my pleasure with 
the mouldy tags of hermits and schoolmen! How easy to 
win a worthless reputation for fastidiousness and superior 
intelligence by despising myself for what I have in 
common with the rat and the hermaphroditic snail! Let 
me be common and humble, for my happiness is real. 
How spurious are these mental gymnosophists who look 
to be praised for hating themselves! Certify them, along 
with the spurious Napoleons and the victims of dementia 
praecox! 

**To have lain with Martha solves nothing, and yet it 
solves everything. It has made me a whole man. How- 
ever much I am at enmity with human perversity, 
destructiveness, ignorance, I am at peace with myself. 
What is satisfied in me is primitive, but it is essential. I 
cannot be other than I am, and it is the delirium of vanity 
to take pride in maiming oneself of the essential. There 
is no higher and lower, only newer and older. 

‘*That which I feel now, which seems and is so precious, 
she gave me. The economists cannot value it, nor the 
physicists measure it. The biologists take it as a matter 
of course, and thereby miss the bus. Even the psycholo- 
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gists only mumble and debate. Measure that ecstasy in 
terms of the brain of a trepanned cat! Write the equation 
of our happiness. For she too is happy. The eyes of the 
unhappy do not shine like hers, nor is the flesh of the 
miserable so vividly alive . . .”’ 


And thus the motley fool did moral on his wench. 
But not for long. He felt far too energetic and cheerful 
to stay in bed. It was astonishing how even the most 
trivial things now seemed so well worth doing. Astonish- 
ing, too, how fertile he became in devising plans of 
living, all of which involved seeing a great deal of 
Martha. ... 


This beatific mood lasted for rather more than a 
week, whereupon the general design of things took care 
to interrupt it. 

He saw Martha every day, if it was only for a walk in 
the Park. One evening, after a particularly happy love- 
making, Martha pleaded with him to stay the night with 
her. 

‘Not yet,’ said Chris. ‘Not while Anne’s in the house. 
She’ll be gone in a few days, and then I’ll love to stay any 
night you'll let me.’ 

‘Why is Anne so important?’ asked Martha, a little 
jealously. 

‘As Anne, not a pinch of salt. But, my darling, you 
know she has a key to your flat, and always dumps in at 
any hour she fancies. If the door is bolted, she’]] hammer 
at it out of sheer curiosity until you let her in. The only 
safe time for me to be here is when we know she’s with 
John.’ 

‘She can’t eat us.’ 
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‘No, but she can talk about us. And that’s equivalent 
to eating us raw. We can’t trust Anne.’ 

“You can’t indeed,’ said Martha ruefully. ‘She’s let me 
in for a lot of money with her Heavenly Twins, and 
neither John nor her father will do anything about it. 
Her father’s furious about John.’ 

“You seel’ said Chris, ‘the danger of letting people 
know? Have you lost all your money, Marthap’ 

‘Oh, no, but I shall be hard up for months.’ 

“You aren’t rich, are your’ 

“Three hundred a year and this house.’ 

“That’s not excessive. I’m glad you aren’t rich, 
Martha.’ 

‘Why? If I were, you wouldn’t have to take that 
beastly job, and we could go anywhere we liked together.’ 

‘I know. But, as you know, I’ve got a thing against 
mixing up money and sex. My family, I suppose. A 
reaction against their ideas. It’s quite unreasonable, and 
yet there’s something in it. What I should really like 
is for us both to have jobs that we were interested in, 
near enough for us to meet whenever we wanted, and yet 
not to drop into domesticity .. .’ 

“We shouldn’t,’ said Martha indignantly. 

“We might. How many start with the intention of a 
passionate affair, and end up with slippers and yawns and 
the radio? But we won’t dothat ... 


Warm with remembered kisses, he walked home 
swiftly and happily through the damp streets, so busy 
with winged thoughts that he scarcely noticed the 
streams of traffic and the people thronging past under a 
mosaic of umbrellas. He walked as much in a land of day- 
dreams as in London streets, planning life for Martha and 
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himself—how he found just the job he wanted and 
Martha found the job she wanted, and their lives were 
rich and active and without frustration, how they met 
for love-making and companionship and separated for 
work and the world’s needs. . . . Through the day- 
dream his eyes caught and remembered sudden sharp 
glimpses of the moving phantasmagoria—a policeman 
in his black shiny oilcape, the soft flame and gold 
reflection of shop-lights from the wet stones, a girl’s 
profile seen clear as a cameo for a second before it 
vanished into shadow for ever, the hard selfish faces of 
men in St. James’s, the vulgar English sky-signs, a poor 
old woman begging by a theatre. All that life of shame- 
less wealth and stricken poverty, which so recently had 
roused him to a pale anger of denunciation, now seemed 
no more than a drop-curtain soon to be raised on a finer 
life. As this great city had been made by human energy, 
almost blindly, out of the mud-flats and banks of a 
melancholy estuary, so that energy newly directed might 
re-build the city to be worthy of a finer people, and for all 
of them, not for a selfish minority. . . . 


Back in his chilly room Chris ate his supper in great 
contentment of spirit. Everything had gone well, all 
would go well. Now Martha had given him the hope, he 
could find the energy. He sent away his tray, and sat 
peacefully reading, breaking off from time to time to 
stare at the fire and build more day-dreams in the little 
flames. ‘Then he returned to his book, and energetically 
made notes. 

A little before nine he was startled by a noise at his 
door, and the heavy landlady barged excitedly into the 
room. 
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“There’s a young woman asking for you downstaits,’ 
she said with a loud sniff expressive of much contempt 
and suspicion of the said young woman. 

‘Does she want me? Who is it?’ asked Chris, wonder- 
ing why Martha had come after him. Was anything 
wrong? 

‘Says she’s Lady Hartman,’ said the landlady with an 
even more ferocious sniff. 

“My sister]? exclaimed Chris, jumping to his feet in 
amazement. ‘Ask her to come up at once, please.’ 

“Your sister! Lady Hartman! Umpbh,’ said the land- 
lady. ‘I don’t know as I can allow young women at this 
time of .. .” 

‘Don’t talk nonsense,’ said Chris sharply. ‘And kindly 
mind your own business.’ 

He pushed past her and peered into the well of the 
unsavoury staircase. 

‘Are you there, Julie?’ he called. ‘Come up!’ 


The landlady somehow disappeared, and Chris went 
back into the room. He slipped into his pocket a letter of 
Martha’s which he had been re-reading, pulled his one 
armchair up to the fire, and began to pile a few lumps of 
coal on the red embers. Why had Julie come? Could 
they possibly have heard about Martha? Well, if they 
tried to interfere there, he’d fight them with the gloves 
off this time. Or was it, more likely, some other fat- 
headed project on which Julie had been sent as am- 
bassador? But why at this time of night? 

‘Chris!’ 

He looked up, and saw Julie standing in the doorway. 
In the poor light and in his own confusion at this sudden 
descent, Chris only noticed vaguely that she was hatless, 
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that she was wearing a long fur coat over evening dress, 
and that her beautiful face was very white. 

‘Hullo,’ said Chris, trying to be calm and matter of 
fact. ‘Come in. I’m so sorry you were kept waiting.’ 

He went forward to take her hand, and give her the 
usual brotherly kiss. She repelled him. 

‘Don’t kiss me, don’t kiss mel’ she exclaimed tensely. 

‘Oh, all right,’ said Chris a bit huffily, shutting the 
door and pulling the old ragged curtain to defeat the 
landlady’s curiosity as far as possible. ‘But, at least let’s 
be friends enough to shake hands.’ 

‘No, no,’ she muttered in a terrified way Chris thought 
completely crazy. “You mustn’t even touch me. You 
mustn’t!’ 

‘Hang it all, have I become such a pariah as that?’ said 
Chris, now thoroughly offended. ‘Why break out of 
purdah to show me I’m an untouchable? But...’ 

‘May I sit down? I’m very—I’m very tired.’ 

‘Certainly. Take the armchair. It’s ancient, but it'll 
stand your light weight.’ 

Juliette collapsed rather than sat down, and stared 
tragically into the fire. Chris looked at her more closely. 
Tired? She did indeed look tired, and, what was more, 
damned ill and wretchedly miserable. He felt conscience- 
stricken at his brusqueness—how disgusting to have been 
so insensitive, not to have seen she was suffering. 

‘Julie!’ he exclaimed. 

She looked up at him with haunted frightened eyes, 
as if expecting him to bully her. 

‘I didn’t mean to hurt you,’ he said hastily, shocked by 
the misery in her eyes. ‘I apologise. I—but never mind 
me. Something’s gone wrong, Julie. What is it?’ 

‘Presently,’ she whispered rather than spoke. ‘Not 
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just yet. Let me rest one minute, and feel you near 
me.’ 

Julie shut her eyes, and let her head fall against the 
chair-back, which Chris suddenly realised was far too 
greasy for so delicate a service. He had a vague feeling 
that he ought to lay a clean handkerchief under her hair. 
What on earth had happened? Some row with Hartman? 
Some further family request for money? 

With the eyes closed, Julie’s face looked tragically 
unhappy, with an expression so pathetic Chris had to 
blink back tears. He began fumbling in his pocket for a 
cigarette to keep himself in countenance, gazing anxiously 
at her the while. Before the warmth of the fire, Julie had 
thrown back her fur coat, without taking it off. Suddenly 
Chris leaned forward, gazing intently. 

She’s pregnant, he thought. So that’s all that’s wrong! 
But why on earth is she so miserable about it? She 
ought to be happy. Why isn’t she happy? Oh, well, I 
suppose it is a pretty fierce physical disturbance. And 
one’s always heard that women are liable to be a bit 
cranky at such times. What a swine I was to be so 
brutal! I must be very gentle with her. 

He felt immensely relieved and smiled to himself as he 
pushed the cigarettes back into his pocket—mustn’t 
smoke, it might upset her. 

Evidently this has distressed her. Wonder why? 
Probably wishes it wasn’t Hartman. Poor girl! Now what 
can I say to comfort her? How reconcile her? How 
strange that she should be so unhappy about it. Women 
are kept so ignorant about what concerns them so nearly. 
Can I talk to her about how subtle and marvellous a 
process it is, the extraordinary mechanism of it all? How 
the child in her will live through millions of years of 
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development in a few months? Can I make her see what 
a brave fragile thing life is, fighting its way to wider 
consciousness in this lonely nook of an appallingly huge 
and unfriendly universe? Can I persuade her to believe in 
life, that it’s an adventure worth the suffering, and that 
to believe in life we must pass iton. ... 

Chris was startled from his reverie by finding that 
Julie’s eyes were open and that she was looking fixedly 
at him. 

‘Do you feel better?’ he asked solicitously. 

“Yes, thanks.’ 

Chris thought she certainly did look much calmer, 
though it was a desperately unhappy looking calm. He 
was at a loss how to begin. 

‘So this is where you live?’ said Julie, looking curiously 
round the room with just a suspicion of her old disdain. 
For the first time Chris became aware of how very 
squalid and dirty it was—thank heaven Martha had never 
seen it! 

“Yes,” he said, trying to smile. “This is one English- 
man’s castle.’ 

“You’ve been living here all these past months?’ 

‘Yes. 

‘I don’t see how you stood it.’ 

‘Why not? I’m very happy.’ 

‘What! In this airless little box without the elements 
of comfort and decency?’ 

‘Minds innocent and quiet take that for an hermitage,’ 
Chris quoted lightly. 

‘I’m sorry,’ said Juliette thoughtfully. 

“You needn’t be. I repeat, I’m very happy.’ It pleased 
him to say ‘I’m happy,’ and to think of Martha as he 
said it. 
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‘I said it selfishly. I was hoping you could put me 
up.’ 

‘Put you up!’ exclaimed Chris in amazement. ‘What- 
ever for?’ 

*P’ve run away from Jerry.’ 

“You’ve run away!’ Chris repeated her words once 
more in complete bewilderment. ‘Is this a dream? I 
don’t understand . . .’ 

‘I got your address from Gwen several days ago,” said 
Julie, her lips quivering a little. ‘I felt I had to see you. 
There’s no one else. Don’t go back on me, Chris! 
Forgive me, oh, forgive me. You don’t know how 
desperate I aml’ 

“There, therel]’ said Chris soothingly. ‘Don’t you 
worry, my darling. I may be an untouchable, but Pll do 
anything and everything I can for you. But let’s come to 
the point, shall we? What do you want me to do?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ Juliette murmured, ‘I’m in such utter 
misery and agony, Chris. I meant to write and ask you 
to come to see me. Then to-night, I was left alone to 
dine, and it seemed such an utter farce, sitting there 
alone in evening dress and diamonds, with the servants 
half-sneering at the neglected wife. And I felt so sick, 
Chris.’ 

‘Poor darling!’ 

‘I went upstairs and lay on my bed, and it all came 
over me in waves and waves of choking misery, until I 
thought I should suffocate. I thought I couldn’t bear it 
another second. So I ran out of the house, and got a taxi 
and came here. I thought if I could be near you it 
wouldn’t be quite so bad.’ 

Chris was silent. He still didn’t understand. There 
was some mystery about it. 
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‘But,’ he said, after pondering a moment. ‘Even if 
you and Har—Jerry, I mean—are not getting on too 
well, it seems to me curious to run away when you’re 
pregnant by him.’ 

‘How did you know I was pregnant?’ exclaimed Julie, 
flushing. 

‘I happened to notice it just now when you were 
resting,’ said Chris apologetically. 

‘Oh! It isn’t as obvious as that, is it!’ she said prudishly, 
Chris thought, pulling her coat round her. 

‘Don’t be silly. It’s nothing to be ashamed of. Besides,’ 
he added, reminding himself that her prejudices must be 
humoured, ‘I should never have noticed it myself if I 
hadn’t been looking at you very closely to see what was 
wrong. And even so I only guessed.’ 

‘I am ashamed of it, horribly desperately ashamed of 
it,’ she said bitterly. 

‘Oh, come, it’s not as bad as all that,’ said Chris, 
trying to speak lightly. “Don’t be what novelists call ‘‘an 
unnatural mother,’’ my dear, though, incidentally, in 
Nature some mothers devour their young. After all, 
dash it, when people marry they usually look forward to 
this occurrence. And you’re not such a dreadful ex- 
ception you know. It’s happened hundreds of millions 
of millions of times, and will. Don’t worry about Jerry. 
Forget him. Think of yourself. Think proudly of 
yourself, a Magna Mater, a life-giver, handing on the 
torch of life in the great race, triumphing over death! 
Why, Julie, it’s wonderful, it’s a lovely thing!’ 

‘Oh, don’t, don’t!’ she moaned. ‘I can’t bear to think 
of what it might be, when it is what it is.’ 

‘Then what #s wrong?’ he asked almost impatiently. 
‘Has Jerry been so beastly to your” 
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“Yes, but it’s worse than that. O God, Chris, I want to 
kill myself, I ought to kill myself, and I can’t, I’m a 
coward, I’m afraid!’ 

‘Kill yourself? But why? Are you demented? Why 
want to kill yourself?’ 

‘Oh, I can’t tell you, I can’t tell you!’ she muttered, 
wringing her hands in an ecstasy of grief and agony. 
“You'll turn against me.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ said Chris, thinking the time had come to 
be a bit firm. ‘Now, tell me what it is.’ 

‘It?’s—I can’t, Chris, I can’t!’ 

Tears were dripping down her cheeks, and Chris felt 
the depth of her agony from the fact that there was no 
play with laced hankies, no consciously pathetic glances; 
she appeared not to notice even that she was crying. 
What to do? A scene like this was devilish bad for her in 
her condition, but it had to be cleared up. 

‘Does Father know about this that you won’t tell 
me?’ 

‘Oh, no, no!’ 

‘Does Mother?’ 

‘No! Oh, don’t let her know!’ 

‘Does Jerry?’ 

“Yes.” 

‘Ah! And he’s no help?’ 

‘No.’ 

It’s like playing a ghastly sardonic child’s game of 
animal? vegetable? or mineral? thought Chris, but I must 
get to the bottom of this. 

‘When did it happen?’ he persisted. 

‘I don’t know.’ 

“You don’t know! Well, when did you find out about 
itr? 
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‘At Monte Carlo.’ 

‘I see. And how did you find out?’ 

“The doctor said—said . 

“The doctor!’ Chris felt he was off the trail again, and 
merely back at the pregnancy. ‘Well, what did the 
doctor say?’ 

‘Thadarashand.. .’ 

‘And what?’ 

‘He took a blood test and . . .” 

‘What!’ exclaimed Chris, feeling his blood turn cold as 
a ghastly suspicion hit him. ‘You say he took a blood 
test?? 

‘Yes,’ she whispered, almost inaudibly. 

‘And it was positive?’ Chris asked sternly. 

Juliette didn’t answer, but turned her head aside. 

‘It was positive?’ Chris repeated. 

Juliette nodded, and hid her face in her hands, her 
whole body shaken with sobs. 

Chris sat quite still, staring at her unseeingly. He hada 
vague curious sensation that something like this had 
happened to him before. Yes, he remembered. That day 
he tore a tendon in his leg and fell helpless to the ground, 
unable to stand and dizzy with pain. He had the same 
feeling of the blood draining away from his head and 
face, of growing colder and colder, of sight growing 
dim, of faint nausea, the same naif incredulity—can this 
really have happened to me? The same naif subconscious 
protest—why must it have happened to me? Why can’t I 
be as I was a minute ago? And then, How long must this. 
go on? Will it never end? I can’t endure it! And all the 
time an odd stunned sort of objectivity, as if all the time 
he were standing aside, apart, watching with the con- 
viction that it was not really true. Just as it had seemed. 
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impossible that he could feel so much physical pain from 
the torn tendon, now it seemed impossible that he could 
suffer such sharp mental distress. It isn’t true, it isn’t 
true! But the pain did not alter. 

He bent forward as far as he could to bring the blood 
back into his head, struggling against his dizziness. He 
was nearly certain it wasn’t true, that something had 
made him feel faint and would pass, was already passing. 
But the ‘something’ was not what Julie had said, it 
couldn’t be that. 

In a minute or two he was able to sit up again, feeling 
white and shaky. Julie was still there, crouched, bundled 
hopelessly in a heap of despairing flesh. He heard the 
heart-piercing sound of her sobs again, so complete an 
abandonment to despair that he wanted to scream at her 
to stop. Could it truly and really be possible? She, at any 
rate, believed it. Must find out. 

‘Julie!’ he whispered. 

Either she didn’t hear or couldn’t answer. He noticed 
her beautiful, carefully tended hair, which looked so alive 
and young, the slender bent neck which had so tragical 
a pathos—so must Anne Bullen’s neck have bent—and 
the exquisite fineness of her fingers and naked forearm. 
Never before had he been so keenly aware of how 
beautiful his sister was; it had been something too 
familiar, too taken for granted. We come to value things 
only when we are losing them, he thought helplessly. 
Is it possible that she is lost, that her lovely body which 
looks so alive and healthy is already tainted, doomed to 
the most horrible disfigurement and corruption . . .? 

And, O my God, she’s with child! 

The horror of that thought brought Chris out of his 
stupor. He jumped to his feet, and began walking 
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feverishly up and down the little room. Pull yourself 
together, pull yourself together. Something must be 
done. But what? He went over to his book-shelf and 
took down a pocket Materia Medica, forcing himself to 
turn the pages steadily. He read too quickly, not really 
taking in the words, until he came to: ‘Many infections 
in women (some estimate more than half) are acquired 
from husbands .. .” He stared angrily at the words, 
and read on. But it was too long, too technical, too 
complicated, and to one seeking for hope, too pessimistic. 
He threw the book aside and went back to his chair. 

‘Julie!’ he repeated, but this time in a much stronger, 
firmer voice. 

“Yes?’ she answered faintly. 

“What happened after you saw the French doctor?’ 

‘I—I was furiously angry. I said I didn’t—didn’t 
believe him, that it was his filthy French mind. Then he 
got ahgry and frightened me. He said I could call in any 
specialist I liked, he knew his diagnosis was correct. And 
he made me have an injection.’ 

“And then what?’ 

‘I was so frightened, I took the aeroplane next day, 
and went to a London specialist.’ 

‘And he confirmed it?’ 

“Yes.” 

‘And began treatment at once?’ 

“Yes.” 

“Then there’s every hope,’ said Chris, trying to make 
his voice sound confident. 

Julie raised her head and turned her white tear- 
stained face towards him. 

‘Are you just trying to comfort me?’ 

‘I am trying to comfort you,’ Chris said decisively, 
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‘but only with the truth. Taken in time, you can epost be 
saved, you and child.’ 

‘How do you know?’ she asked eagerly. 

“Because it has been part of my interest in life to read 
up these things,’ Chris answered, ‘and every medical 
book I ever consulted is emphatic that treatment if taken 
in time is effective.’ 

“Are you sure?’ 

‘Didn’t your doctor say the same?” 

“Yes, but I didn’t believe him.’ 

‘Then I advise you to believe him. I advise you to 
carry out his instructions with the most minute patient 
care. Eventually you’ll be as healthy as you ever were, 
and the child will be perfectly all right.? Chris noticed 
that Julie was listening to him eagerly, with an almost 
childish trustfulness and hope. He went on: ‘So consider 
that settled. It will be tedious, no doubt, but only a 
matter of time and persistence. So dismiss from your 
mind all fears on that score. Medicine will do all it can, 
but a lot depends on your own courage and deter- 
mination. For at least the next year you’ll have to devote 
yourself to fighting this. And you’ll win, I know you'll 
win.’ 

‘If only I could believe that!’ exclaimed Julie, clasping 
her hands. 

“You don’t have to believe it. It’s a fact. Make your 
doctor explain it all frankly to you, and you’ll see I’m 
right. And here’s another point. Don’t let yourself feel 
disgraced. You’ve done nothing disgraceful. A great 
wrong has been done you. And you’ve had an over- 
whelming shock. It was a ghastly shock to me, so what 
it must have been to you, I daren’t think.’ 

‘Oh, but it’s so horrible and foul,’ said Julie shuddering. 
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‘Nonsense,’ said Chris. “You wouldn’t feel disgraced 
if you accidentally got typhoid or scarlet fever, would 
your’ 

‘But this is different.’ 

‘How different? Are you going to be moral about 
micro-organisms? Why feel disgraced merely because the 
sexual process is involved? Why, this very “‘modesty’’ 
and so-called ‘“‘nice feeling” in you which make you feel 
disgraced are the very root of your illness. If there 
weren’t so many damned busybody fools going about 
being ‘‘modest’’ and ‘‘nice-minded’’ the thing could be 
completely eliminated. You keep your head high, my 
girl. Feel indignant, not apologetic. If anyone’s dis- 
graced, it’s the tom-fool world of apostolic idiots which 
thwarts every sane effort at improvement. 

. To Chris’s intense happiness, Juliette actually laughed 
at his vehemence. 

‘Oh, Chris, Chris, you’re just the same!’ 

‘So that’s all settled,’ he said, trying to laugh when he 
felt more like crying. ‘But there’s another point to settle. 
What are we going to do about Hart—Jerry?’ 

A look of panic terror came into Julie’s face. 

‘Oh, Chris, don’t send me back to him, don’t! Can’t I 
sleep on your floor?’ 

‘No,’ said Chris. ‘Don’t let’s be dramatic, Julie. Let’s 
be sensible. We mustn’t make any mistake .. .’ 

‘But I can’t go on living with him .. .’ 

‘I don’t intend that you shall. I promise you that you 
shan’t. I should think that even in English law you have 
an absolutely water-tight case. But remember, we’re 
poor, and Jerry’s rich. We’re nobodies, and he is in- 
fluential, with powerful friends. We can’t, we dare not 
trust to the justice of your case. We must have advice. 
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If you go off like this, they might push up some counter 
charge of desertion, even imply things against me, for all 
I know. Now if I promise that you shall be out of that 
house to-morrow, will you do as I say?’ 

‘I don’t want to go back!’ said Julie helplessly. 

‘I know you don’t. But here’s a first little chance for 
you to prove you’ve got courage. Here’s my plan. [ll 
take you back, and arrange that Jerry doesn’t disturb 
you. First thing to-morrow I'll get hold of your doctor 
—by the way, his name and address, please?’ 

Julie gave them, and Chris made a careful note. 

‘ll get hold of Rothberg .. .’ 

“Oh, not him, please!’ 

‘Yes, him,’ Chris insisted, ‘I can’t trust anyone else. 
And then flanked by the Law and Medicine, I?ll come and 
rescue you. What’s more, you'll pack up what you need, 
including all the jewels which are rightfully yours. And 
stay in your room. Is there a telephone in your bed- 
room?” 

“Yes.” 

‘Right. I'll ring you up every hour or so, to let you 
know what’s happening. Have you got any money with 
your” 

“There’s some in my bag.’ 

‘Have you got two pounds?’ 

“Yes.” 

‘Give them to me. I shall need them for fares and calls. 
I?ll give you back the change. Thanks. Now is that all 
clear to your’ 

“Yes.” 

‘Right. Now don’t you worry, Julie. We’re going to 
get you out of this triumphantly, and in a year’s time 
you'll have a nice healthy baby, you’ll be perfectly well 
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yourself, we'll have got rid of Mr. bloody Jerry, and 
we'll see that you have adequate alimony. That’s a nasty 
business, I know. And I know money can’t compensate 
for what you’ve suffered. But you’ll need money to get 
through this. Now, listen and answer truthfully. You 
realise now that you can and will get well?’ 

“Yes.” 

‘And that the baby will be all right too?’ 

‘Are you sure of that, Chris?’ 

‘Dead sure,’ said Chris, not feeling anything of the 
kind. 

‘If you say so, I do believe it.’ 

‘And you know I'll get you free from Jerry?’ 

“Yes.” 

‘Right. So stop feeling miserable. Just tell yourself 
that human intelligence can and will deal with your— 
your mishaps. And now I want you to sit quiet and easy 
by the fire, while I go for a taxi. O.K.?? 

Julie nodded. Her eyes were full of tears again, but 
this time tears of relief and hope. Impulsively, Chris 
took a step towards her, and then checked himself. You 
mustn’t kiss her. Suppose Martha. ...O God! To 
cover this false move, Chris leaned forward and patted 
her head lightly. 

‘T’ll be back in a moment,’ he said. 


It was all very well for Mr. Christopher Heylin to 
preach self-control to his sister, but he himself was in 
such a state of agitation that he rushed down into the 
street without coat or hat. A cold wind, icy with rain, 
smote him and made him shiver; but he was too impatient 
to return. No taxis were to be seen, there never are on a 
wet night. He had to run down Shaftesbury Avenue 
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almost as far as Piccadilly Circus before he found one. 
The cinemas and theatres were just shutting, so the 
pavements were thronged with people and colliding 
umbrellas, and the street blocked with stationary traffic. 
They were five minutes in getting clear. 

Chris told the man to wait, and ran up to his room. 
Julie was sitting obediently and quietly in the chair as he 
had told her. She looked up at him with a brave attempt 
at a smile, and he saw with satisfaction that she had 
powdered and neatened up after her cry. Excellent sign, 
he thought, the powder puff is the field-marshal’s baton 
in every private woman’s handbag. Chris helped her on 
with her coat, and then took her arm. She shrank away 
from him as if some awful taboo were between them. 

“You mustn’t touch me!’ 

‘Nonsense!’ said Chris, linking his arm firmly in hers. 
“Don’t exaggerate. There’s nothing wrong with your 
fur coat, is there?’ 

He felt she had to be reassured, within the limits of 
prudence made to feel that she wasn’t horrible. Despite 
Julie’s protests, he forced himself to hold her hand in the 
taxi, and for interminably long minutes made himself 
talk cheerfully and hopefully. Julie suddenly interrupted 
him: 

‘Oh, Chris, Chris, why did they let me marry Jerry?’ 

“They didn’t let you, they made you... .” 

‘It was my fault, too. I thought it would be so 
marvellous to marry a rich man. And it’s a bore, Chris, 
a bloody bore. I thought we were stupid at home, but 
it’s nothing compared with Jerry’s set. How right you 
were in what you said last year. If only I’d listened to 

ou.’ 

‘A good deal of it was sheer prejudice on my part,’ 
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Chris admitted. ‘I didn’t like the idea of Jerry having 
you. You didn’t really want him, did you, Julie?’ 

She hesitated. 

‘Well, he did attract me in a way,’ she said. ‘But I 
suppose I was really attracted by what I imagined was 
his sort of life, and thought I liked him. Now I hate him, 
I hate him!’ 

The taxi drew up in front of the Hartman mansion. 
Chris got down to pay the driver, and then turned to help 
Julie out of the car. She sat still. 

' SChris, I can’t, I can’t! You don’t know how hate- 
fal 333 

‘Hush!’ said Chris gently. ‘It’s only a matter of twelve 
hours, and you won’t see him. Be brave, and come 
along.’ 

Half-leading, half-dragging her, Chris got her to the 
door, and rang. The door was opened by a man servant, 
who stared in shocked amazement at the sight of his 
master’s wife, in tears, and supported on the arm of a 
strange young man. 

‘Her ladyship has been taken ill,’ said Chris loudly, 
putting on the Sanctus voice. ‘Shut the door, and send 
for her maid at once.’ 

“Very good, sir.’ 

Chris led his sister to a chair, where she sat huddled 
up, white and crying. He threw his hat on a table and 
took her hand, whispering: 

“Be brave, be brave! It won’t last 1ong. And he shan’t 
trouble you. Remember T’ll ring you to-morrow, and 
have you out of here before lunch. So stop crying!’ 

A woman came running down the stairs, followed in a 
more leisurely way by the man servant. Chris stopped 
her as she was about to take hold of Julie. 
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‘Are you her ladyship’s maid?’ 

“Yes, sir.’ 

‘I’m Mr. Heylin, her brother. Now, please pay careful 
attention to what I say. Her ladyship was taken ill when 
she came to see me this evening. I telephoned to the 
doctor, and he says it is important for her to have com- 
plete rest and quiet. It may be very dangerous if she is 
disturbed before the doctor sees her to-morrow. Nobody, 
not even Sir Gerald, must be allowed to enter her room, 
but somebody must be on duty outside the room all 
night, until I can get a nurse. Will you do that?’ 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“Very well. Now remember, no one must disturb her. 
Now help her ladyship to bed.’ 

He turned to Julie as she stood up, with a frightened 
appealing look. 

‘Good night, my dear,’ he said. “You look ever so 
much better. Sleep well.’ 

‘Good night, and thank you, oh, thank you for.. .’ 

‘Nonsense,’ he said, patting her hand. ‘Now off with you.’ 

He called after her as she went wearily up the wide 
staircase: 

‘I’m going to leave a note for Jerry. And Ill ring you 
in the morning. Good night once more.’ 

Chris turned to the man, and asked: 

‘Did Sir Gerald leave word when he would be in?’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘T’ll leave a note for him, then.’ 

Chris rapidly scrawled the message in the terms he 
thought most likely to keep Gerald from interfering, 
sealed the envelope, and gave it to the servant with his 
own card. 

“You heard what I said to the maid?’ 
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‘Yes, sir.’ 

“You understand, this is very serious? Her ladyship 
is in a very delicate condition. Somebody must wait up 
and give this note and card to Sir Gerald when he comes 
in. If Sir Gerald has been dining, it may be necessary 
to impress on him that the doctor’s orders are final— 
her ladyship is not to be disturbed. Can I trust you to 
do that?’ 

“Yes, sir.’ 

Chris fumbled in his pocket, and gave the man five 
shillings. 

“You'll know how to deal with him,’ he said as if 
taking the man into his confidence. ‘Just get him to bed 
as quickly and quietly as possible.’ 

“Very good, sir.’ 


Chris found himself once more in the rainy wind- 
swept streets. He was tired; his head ached; his throat 
felt parched; his hands and feet were icy cold. And his 
mind was a whirl of confusion and dismay. Was it only 
six hours ago that he had walked back so happily, so 
confidently, from Martha .. .P No, no, don’t think of 
Martha now, she must be kept clean of this horror. 
Besides, there are other things to do. Which is the most 
urgent? The doctor, of course! 

He hunted for what seemed miles before he found a 
telephone booth, but was lucky enough to catch the 
doctor just as he was going to bed. Chris had some 
difficulty in making him understand the situation and 
precisely what was needed, and still more difficulty in 
persuading him to take any action. Finally he consented 
to meet Chris and Rothberg at half-past twelve, and 
insist on Juliette’s leaving the house. 
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‘But where are you going to put her?’ the voice asked. 

“Why, doctor, surely you can help me there. In her 
state of shock she ought to be in a nursing home.’ 

‘A nursing home won’t take that sort of patient.’ 

‘Not an ordinary one, I know,’ said Chris. ‘But, 
doctor, you must have cases like this sometimes. You 
must know somewhere... .’ 

There was a pause. The doctor was evidently 
cogitating. 

‘Well, there is one place. But you realise the natural 
prejudice against these cases? There will have to be a 
special day nurse, etcetera. It will be expensive.’ 

‘How much?’ 

‘About twenty-five guineas a week.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Chris, though he was staggered. ‘Sir 
Gerald is wealthy, you know, and he must pay for what’s 
his fault. You'll arrange that, doctor?’ 

“Yes.” 

‘V’ll call for you to-morrow, at twelve fifteen, with the 
solicitor. Is that understood?’ 

‘Quite understood.’ 

What next? Rothberg, of course! Chris called his 
private address, and with growing despair listened to 
the unanswered ‘dring-dring, dring-dring.’ He was just 
about to put the receiver down when there was a clatter 
and a sleepy furious voice said: 

‘Hullo! Hullo! What is it?’ 

‘Is that you, Rothberg? Heylin speaking.’ 

‘What the devil do you mean ringing up at this hour? 
I was fast asleep, damn you.’ 

‘I’m awfully sorry. But, listen. Something perfectly 
ghastly has happened.’ 

“What?” 
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“Not to me, but to Julie. I can’t tell you on the phone. 
But I must see you to-morrow by eleven-thirty at latest, 
and you must be ready to come out with me at twelve 
to take Julie away from Hartman.’ 

“Take Julie away!’ 

“Yes. And for God’s sake don’t start arguing. Tl 
explain to-morrow. Is that agreed?’ 

‘But Pve appointments .. .’ 

‘Damn your appointments. I tell you it’s something 
ghastly that has to be dealt with at once. Now what?’ 

‘All right.’ 

‘Good. I knew I could count on you. I can’t thank 
you enough. Don’t forget. Good night.’ 

Wearily Chris dragged himself along empty miserable 
streets. What next? There was something else... Ah, 
yes. Once more he hunted until he found a druggist open 
in Piccadilly, and bought several kinds of disinfectant. 

When at last Chris got back to his room, he found 
the time was past midnight. The fire had gone out, and 
the yellow gas light made the room look repulsive. He 
shivered, partly with cold and fatigue, partly with horror. 
He seemed to have used up all his energy in the passion- 
ate effort to will Julie to hope and self-control. But now 
that immediate action was suspended he seemed to be 
losing his own self-control and hope. Feeling somehow 
odiously humiliated, he soaked in disinfectant the hands 
which had touched his sister. 

Martha. What to do about Martha? Impossible to 
attempt sleep until he had thought out that problem. 
Still wearing his overcoat, he threw himself on the bed, 
and shut his eyes. But not to sleep, least of all to sleep. 

What to do about Martha? Could he tell her? It 
seemed the right honest thing to do. Yet it wasn’t his 
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secret, it was Julie’s. He had a perfect right to tell 
Rothberg, because that was in Julie’s own interests. But 
nobody else. Besides, would Martha understand and 
respond? Wouldn’t she just be horrified? Wouldn’t the 
shock destroy in an instant and perhaps for ever the 
lovely subtle structure of emotion and sensation which 
he was creating between them? MHadn’t it already 
destroyed or at any rate damaged something in him? 

He opened his eyes, and stared at the gas jet. The 
only thing to do was to ring Martha in the morning, 
tell her his sister was very ill and that he’d have to spend 
the whole day attending to her. Then consult the doctor, 
and find out what risk he had run, what precautions he 
must take. If a period of quarantine were necessary, then 
Martha would have to accept it. Find some excuse. But 
how prevent her from thinking he was trying to avoid 
her? And even at the best, what a wretched experience, 
what a charming present for a young man in the sunrise 
of his first sex happiness! 


“Why did she have to come to me? After all, I’ve 
been cast off with contumely, and accepted it. That was 
a tacit agreement to separate and go our own different 
ways. However desperate I had been, I shouldn’t have 
gone asking anything of them. Why am I now the only 
person Julie trusts when six months ago I was a fool? 
I’m no different. Poor Julie! T’ll have to see her through 
this. She’s spoiled the greatest happiness I’ve ever had, 
and she doesn’t know it. But one cannot be cruel to 
suffering like that. What would she have said to me, 
what would she have done, if I had gone to her ladyship 
as she came to me? Poor Julie! She’s not evil. She’s 
silly and ignorant, and, by God, she’s paying for itl 
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Silliness and ignorance are what people do have to pay 
for. All humanity has paid, is paying and will pay for 
its wilful ignorance and immeasurable silliness. 

“But the others! Gerald. Silliness and ignorance. 
There he is, one of the heroes of the sporting-betting 
mob, one whose photograph is always welcomed by the 
illustrated snob press, an honoured supporter of things 
as they are, a destroyer for fun of creatures infinitely 
more graceful and beautiful and far less harmful than 
himself, a man who has degraded sex to one of its lowest 
terms. The ignorant sensualist, counterpart of the ignor- 
ant prude. Did he know what he was doing? Probably 
not. Probably he has the old-fashioned man-about- 
town’s idea that this nasty and easily avoidable contagion 
is something sporting and manly. His number’s up any- 
way. He’ll never be able to endure the long months of 
rigid discipline .. . 

‘‘The others ... Still silliness and ignorance. ‘That 
got them into their mess, and with that they tried to 
get out of it. What a fantastically idiotic ‘scheme’! For 
which poor Julie pays. Of course, they didn’t Anow what 
was wrong with Gerald. Of course, they’d have been 
horrified if they had known. But they damn well ought 
to have found out, at least father should have. But in 
their silly little snob world such things don’t happen to 
baronets with large incomes. But even if this hadn’t 
happened, they were still silly and ignorant. Why push 
your daughter into bed with a wealthy yahoo? What a 
mixture of silly ignorance and rapacity! 

‘I blame father for this. His part was ignoble. He 
was a fool, and that’s the last thing a son can forgive. 
He allowed himself to give way to mother’s silly little 
schemes because he hadn’t the guts to fight her. He tried 
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to pose as a ‘provider’ for his daughter, and he hadn’t 
the elementary common sense to make enquiries about 
the man he persuaded her to marry in his own sordid 
interests, didn’t have the most obvious medical report. 
Pall .:5; 3” 

Chris started up from the bed in a rage, and in a rage 
sat down at his writing-table. The slowly gathered 
resentment of months, probably of years, had suddenly 
broken loose, and he let his father have it in a letter of 
concentrated contempt and anger. He hadn’t to hesitate 
once. Sentence after sentence of cold and savage denun- 
ciation flowed from his pen, with bitter indignation and 
pity for Julie... 

Chris signed his letter, re-read it, addressed and 
stamped the envelope; and then went out and posted 
it before returning to a few hours of unhappy troubled 
sleep. 


FOUR 


HRIS awoke in a state of mind very different 
from that on the morning after he first made love 


to Martha. No subconscious Pangloss optimism 
this morning. He felt more like a miserable small boy 
getting up on his first day at a large and apparently 
unfriendly school with the suspicion that he will be late 
for chapel and the certainty that the day will be un- 
pleasant. As soon as he remembered it, he regretted the 
letter he had written his father in that midnight mood 
of exhaustion, anger and distress. Why be revengeful? 
An expense of spirit in a waste of shame. And why 
specially blame Frank? With a feeling not far from guilt 
Chris asked himself if he had not been avenging on the 
one available person his own chagrin and sense of injury 
at this sullying of his happiness with Martha. 

For a time Chris lingered on after breakfast, making 
notes of what he had to do and trying to think out 
exactly how to deal with each situation. About ten 
o’clock he decided that this minute prudence was only 
a mask for his very real disinclination to face a very 
disagreeable day. He put on his coat and hat immediately 
and went out. 

The streets were damp and misty, and the very build- 
ings seemed to reek with depression. He had a sudden 
insensate ambition to join a demolition gang and to 
spend his days in the useful task of destroying these 
miserably antiquated houses .. . 

Once inside the telephone booth, he paused. Which 
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should it be first, Martha or Julie? Martha, he wanted. 
Then he thought of Julie’s probably sleepless night, 
imagined her anxiously counting the minutes until she 
heard from him; and he rang her up first. Her voice 
sounded weary and discouraged. 

‘How did you sleep?’ asked Chris. 

‘Not too well.’ 

‘ll mention that to the doctor. It’s important for 
you to sleep. Seen Gerald?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘That’s good. I didn’t think he’d trouble you,’ said 
Chris, trying to sound very cheerful, and feeling very 
much the opposite. ‘Everything’s working out splendidly. 
I’ve talked to the doctor, and he’s got a place for you to 

O 10) 5.8.87 
‘Oh, will it be soon, Chris? It’s so awful being 
hete: sa. 

‘I know, my dear. And I’m seeing Rothberg this 
moming.. .’ 

‘Must he know? I wish he hadn’t to.’ 

‘My dear, we must have a lawyer we can trust, and 
he’ll not be horrid. I won’t let him be. And listen, 
Julie...’ 

“What? 

‘If all goes as I hope, we shall come for you about 
half-past twelve. Will you be all packed up and waiting?’ 

‘I packed in the night. I’m waiting now. Oh, can’t 
you come sooner, Chris?’ 

‘My darling, the doctor isn’t available until then. 
Besides, I must talk to Rothberg. Be my brave girl. 
Look, it’s only just over two hours now. And I'll 
ring you again. Stick it, Julie, it’s all going to be all 
right.’ 
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‘All right,’ said Julie’s voice bitterly. ‘Don’t worry. 
Til stick it.’ 

And she rang off. Chris put the receiver down, and 
for a couple of minutes called Gerald and his parents 
every offensive thing he could think of. Hell! Why 
should that poor girl suffer so intensely for their stupidity 
and selfishness? He changed his mind about that letter 
to his father. Hope it does stir up his fusty complacency, 
good for him. 

Somehow Chris didn’t fancy the idea of ringing up 
Martha from there. Pure superstition. However, he 
wandered off, and found another box. He spoke his 
name, and heard Martha’s voice, low, thrilling and 
happy: 

‘Chris! Is it really you? My darling! I was thinking 
and dreaming of you all through the night, and you 
must have felt it and rang up. How dear of you.’ 

‘I thought a lot about you, my sweet,’ Chris answered, 
feeling awkward and rather hypocritical. ‘I wish you 
could know how it comforts and strengthens me to hear 
your voice.’ 

‘Darling!’ 

‘But listen, Martha. Something rather serious has 
happened .. .’ 

‘Serious? To you? Oh, Chris!’ 

‘Not to me directly, but to Julie. She’s very ill.’ 

‘Oh, I am sorry.’ 

‘It’s a shame, isn’t it?’ 

“Where is she? Can I go and see her? Can I help, 
Chris?’ 

“You can help me!’ he said emphatically. 

‘Can I? How?’ 

‘By continuing to want me... 
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“As if I could do anything else now!’ 

‘And by not minding if I don’t see you for a few days.’ 

‘Ohl’? Martha’s voice sounded disappointed. ‘Why?’ 

‘It’s for your own safety,’ Chris explained. ‘You see, 
Julie and Gerald both managed to pick up some infec- 
tion in the south...’ 

‘But what?’ 

‘Oh, it has some learned name, I forget. But, you 
see, I had to be with Julie yesterday, and I’ve got to 
have her removed to an isolation ward to-day. So I 
might be a carrier. I shall ask the doctor about it.. .’ 

‘But Chris, if you can risk it for Julie, I can surely 
a hundred times more risk it for youl’ 

“My darling! But there’s a difference. Julie’s got to 
be helped, and so I must risk it. But I can’t let you risk 
it just because I’m longing to see you...’ 

‘But I’m longing to see you too!’ 

‘Martha! You'll make me want to cry—it’s so in- 
credible and heart-shaking that you should want me. 
But, my dear one, I’m determined about this. I won’t 
let you take the risk. But Pll ask the doctor this after- 
noon, and ring you. When will you be in?’ 

‘Any time you want.’ 

‘For lunch? Between one and two?’ 

“Yes.’ 

‘All right, TI’ll ring then. And, Martha. . .?’ 

“What, my darling?’ 

‘Don’t forget your little friend.’ 

‘Ah, Chris! 


This little talk with Martha rather changed Chris’s 
outlook. He ceased to feel that everything was damnable 
and sullied, or that his relation with Martha was hope- 
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lessly spoiled. What a damn nice girl] No chi-chi, no 
being coquettish or suspicious, no sulking because some- 
thing had gone wrong and she had to be disappointed. 
Curious, he reflected, how much we tend to rely on the 
goodwill and approval of our sexual partners. Is it just 
a fad of Western Europeans? The Chinaman worries 
about the opinion of his defunct great-grandfather. 
Perhaps we’re more sensible after all. From a rational 
point of view, it’s undoubtedly more important to be on 
good terms with your bedfellow than with all your 
ancestors back to Piltdown Man... 

He glanced at his watch. Quarter to eleven. He 
decided to walk down to Rothberg’s office, and try to 
get in a little before the appointed time. After all, there 
was a good deal to say and arrange in a very short time. 
The thought came to him that this would be a personal 
matter for Rothberg, as well as mere business. Chris 
wondered how much Rothberg had wanted her. Quite 
a lot, judging by his attitude about Gerald. If she had 
to marry, thought Chris, I wish to heaven it had been 
him. After all, for some occult reason, Jews are very 
kind to their families... 


Although Chris was nearly half an hour ahead of his 
appointment, he was only kept waiting a very few 
minutes. Rothberg was evidently curious to know what 
had happened. 

‘Well?’ he asked, as soon as Chris was seated, ‘What 
has happened? What’s wrong with Jul—with your sister?’ 

‘Something both tragical and repulsive...’ 

‘Perhaps it won’t sound so shocking to me,’ said 
Rathberg cynically. ‘Lawyers see a lot that’s hidden 
from most people.’ 
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‘It may shock even you.’ 

“Well, go ahead.’ 

In as few words as possible Chris outlined what had 
happened. When he got to the crucial point, he saw 
Rothberg start and turn pale. 

‘What! Are you sure?’ 

‘As sure as I can be. I only know what she tells me. 
But you can ask the doctor yourself presently.’ 

Rothberg stood up abruptly and went over to the 
fire, turning his back on Chris. For two or three minutes 
neither of them spoke. Then Rothberg straightened up 
and returned to his desk chair. Chris noticed that he was 
very pale and that his hands shook slightly as he fidgeted 
" with some papers. 

‘I beg your pardon for interrupting you,’ he said in 
a strained voice. ‘But this hits me rather hard.’ 

‘I felt it might,’ said Chris apologetically. ‘If there 
had been any other person in the world I felt I could 
trust with the legal side I should have spared you. But 
there isn’t. It hits me pretty hard too.’ 

“Yes, I can imagine. What do you want me to do?’ 

‘Last night she ran away and came to my room. I 
made her go back.’ 

“Why?” 

‘I was afraid it might be a legal error, that she might 
be technically guilty of desertion—that’s why I wanted 
to see you first.’ 

‘Not in these circumstances. She’s every right to 
leave.’ 

‘Well, that’s something. She can get a divorce?’ 

‘Hands down. If the medical evidence is definite, as 
I gather it is, the Court won’t hesitate one second. It’s 
a water-tight case.’ 
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‘That’s some consolation,’ said Chris, trying to fetch 
up a smile. ‘When prejudices are in one’s favour they 
don’t seem so mischievous. Hartman also gets it in the 
neck for bad luck .. .’ 

‘Serve him right!’ 

‘Well, you’ll come along with the doctor and me, 
won’t your And deal with the sporting baronet if he 
tries to get nasty.’ 

‘He daren’t.’ 

‘He probably doesn’t know the law as well as you do,’ 
Chris answered. ‘I want to get her out of that house 
flanked by Medicine and the Law, the two big mumbo- 
jumbos.’ 

‘It isn’t necessary for me . 

“You want to avoid seeing her?’ 

“To be frank, yes.’ 

‘I understand that,’ said Chris. ‘But look here, my 
dear fellow, can I trust anyone else with such a case? 
You’ll have to bribe it out of the newspapers.’ 

“They won’t be allowed to report it.’ 

‘All right. But you'll have to see her to get her 
evidence, won’t you? You can’t just go on my say-so. 
And though it’s hellish painful for you both, consider- 
ing—considering the circumstances—it’s the only thing 
to do. I’ll be present if you wish.’ 

‘Oh, all right .. .’ 

‘One more thing,’ Chris interrupted. ‘I suppose 
Hartman will be responsible for her debts?’ 

‘Of course.’ 

‘It’s going to be devilish expensive. This nursing 
home is going to be twenty-five quid a week.’ 

‘He'll have to pay it.’ 

‘And alimony?’ 
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‘Of course.’ 

‘Strange how money tends to get mixed up with 
romantic love, isn’t it?’ said Chris bitterly. ‘By the way, 
have you paid her blood money over to my idealistic 
parents?’ 

“They’ve had two-fifty. Rather maliciously, I’ve been 
holding up the balance .. .’ 

‘Good for you! Don’t let them have a penny. She’ll 
need that money, poor girl. Don’t let them have a bean.’ 

‘I certainly shan’t.” Rothberg looked at his watch. 
‘How about picking up that doctor? I shall be glad 
when this is over.’ 

‘Just a minute,’ said Chris. ‘May I phone?’ 

He dialled Julie’s number, and got through to her. 

‘Hullo!’ he called cheerfully. ‘Getting tired of waiting:’ 

‘Oh, Chris, how much longer must it be?’ 

“Very soon, now. I’m speaking from Rothberg’s 
office. We’re just off to pick up the doctor, and we'll 
be with you in no time.’ 

‘I must get away from him, Chris, I must, I must!’ 

“Yes, yes!’ said Chris soothingly. ‘I know, I know. 
Cheer up! We’re starting immediately. Good-bye, 
my dear.’ 

He put the receiver down, and sighed. 

‘She’s pretty hysterical,’ he said. ‘And I don’t wonder. 
It’s just as well we’re taking the doctor. Are you ready?’ 


The enlévement passed off far more easily than Chris 
had feared. Gerald was not visible, and the servants, 
though evidently astonished, made no remark. Even 
Julie pulled herself together, and though she was white 
and her lips quivered, she walked down stairs calmly 
enough to get into the waiting car. Once there, she 
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huddled down with her back to them, hiding her face 
in her gloved hands. The three men made desultory 
conversation as the car shuttled its way through the 
crowded streets, though only the doctor knew what he 
was saying. Chris was deeply thankful when this painful 
drive was over, and Julie was smuggled into the house 
by a side entrance. 

The doctor went up with her. 

‘May I see you a moment before you go, doctor?’ 
Chris called after him. 

‘Wait for me there,’ he called back over his 
shoulder. 

Chris turned to Rothberg. 

‘I don’t know how to thank you enough,’ he said. 
“You can see Julie’s state, and I’m all of a dither myself. 
You gave us both confidence... .’ 

‘It’s nothing. I wish...’ 

‘I know. But I thought of something coming along. 
Gerald ought to be told that she’s gone for good, 
oughtn’t he?’ 

‘He’ll get a legal letter from me by the next post,’ 
said Rothberg grimly. 

‘Good. Now can I leave the legal side of it entirely 
to your’ 

“You can.’ 

‘One other thing. You'll get your costs out of this, 
I'll see to that... .’ 

‘Pah! What does that matter compared with the 
tragedy of her’ 

‘It does matter,’ said Chris, following him to the door. 
You’re taking a lot of trouble and...’ 

‘Oh, for heaven’s sake shut up about that,’ said Roth- 
berg fiercely. 
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‘You'll keep in touch with me?’ Chris called after 
him. ‘Good-bye.’ 


But he got no answer. 


Rides rusty like Mr. Roper’s elephants, thought Chris 
grimly, as he went back into the hall. Well, I don’t blame 
him. I should feel sick as a dog with grief if it were even 
Anne. Even as it is, I think I should feel better if I could 
vomit. Rothberg’s a good friend. There aren’t many 
men who'd have faced that unpleasantness for the sake 
of friendship and an old love, especially an old love so 
horribly mangled. I wish that damned doctor would 
hurry up—I want to say good-bye to Julie and get into 
the air... 


‘Well, what do you want to know?’ asked the doctor, 
looking at his watch as they sat down in a small private 
room. 

‘Ill be brief,’ said Chris. ‘First, what chances has she 
of complete recovery?’ 

“Very good chances, provided, of course, that she co- 
operates scrupulously. We seem to have caught it early.’ 

“But she tells me the French doctor reported a positive 
blood reaction. That indicates the secondary, doesn’t it?’ 

‘Usually. But I’ve been in communication with him. 
Apparently he only said that to frighten her. He seems 
to think the infection is later than the pregnancy, and 
so far as I can see, he’s right. Pretty smart diagnosis, 
but I expect he has plenty of cases in that area.’ 

‘I’ve no doubt he has,’ said Chris grimly. ‘But if it’s 
as early as that there is indeed hope. For how long must 
she be treated?’ 

‘Eighteen months to two years.’ 
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‘Whew!’ Chris whistled. ‘And the child?’ 

‘If it gets through it’ll probably be quite healthy.’ 

‘Might be better if it died, though,’ said Chris. ‘Nasty 
genes on one side.’ 

“What do you know about genes?’ asked the doctor, 
interested. 

‘Mighty little,’ said Chris. ‘But just one more thing, 
doctor. Ought I to consider myself in quarantine?’ 

“Why?” 

‘I’ve been in contact with the patient.’ 

“You haven’t kissed her or used any drinking or eating 
utensil after her?’ 

‘Good heavens, no. But I had to take her hand.’ 

‘Let me look.’ 

The doctor examined Chris’s hand with a pocket 
magnifying glass, and then released it. 

‘No sign of a lesion. Just observe these precau- 
tions...’ He took a printed leaflet from his pocket and 
gave it to Chris. “There won’t be the faintest risk.’ 

‘I ask for a special reason,’ said Chris frankly. “There’s 
a girl I meet, and I’d rather die than harm her. Ought 
I to refrain from sex intimacy, and, if so, for how long?’ 

‘For physical reasons, not at all. But for psychological 
reasons I should hold off for a bit. This has upset you 
a lot, hasn’t it?’ 

‘A bit. How long do you suggest?’ 

“Until you feel sure that the thought of your sister’s 
misfortune won’t poison your own thoughts and happi- 
ness with your girl,’ said the doctor kindly. ‘You'll have 
to decide that for yourself. Now I must rush. Any- 
thing else?’ 

‘No. Only all my thanks to you, doctor.’ 

‘Good-bye.’ 
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After what seemed to Chris an extremely long wait, a 
rustling nurse appeared, and starchily told him he might 
now see ‘the patient.’ At the end of a corridor, remote 
from the rest of the place, he found Julie in a room almost 
as severely medical as an operating theatre. Julie was 
sitting up in bed, looking very wan and lonely. 

‘Feeling more comfortable?’ Chris asked tentatively. 

‘A little. I’m glad to be out of Jerry’s house. Have 
I got to stay here very long, Chris?’ 

Chris sighed inaudibly. What did she expect? To go 
about as if nothing had happened? 

‘No longer than you really want,’ he said. ‘But after 
the shock of all this, you need a few days complete rest. 
They’ll let you get up and go out soon.’ 

‘It’s all so cold and disciplined here,’ Julie com- 
plained. 

‘But you’ll have to submit to a certain amount of 
discipline,’ Chris argued. ‘It’s essential. I’ve just been 
talking to the doctor, and he says both you and the child 
will be perfectly all right if only you'll follow all direc- 
tions most scrupulously and carefully. Isn’t it worth a 
few. days or weeks to get into the habit?’ 

“Have I got to go on being a leper all my lifer’ 

‘Certainly not! It'll all be over and forgotten in two 
years.” 

“Two years! Oh, Chris, that’s an eternity!’ 

‘It’s the only way out. But don’t think you have to 
stay here all that time. You'll be able to go about 
normally, provided you observe certain precautions. 
Meanwhile, we must think of things to amuse you. What 
would you like, books?’ 

They discussed possible amusements, and then Chris 
said: 
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‘Give this place a week’s trial, and use it for a rest 
cure...’ 

“It’s so isolated!’ 

‘Is there anyone you’d like me to ask to come to 
see your’ 

Julie was silent, and he went on: 

‘I'll do all I can, Julie, but I can’t do the impossible. 
If you prefer, Ill get you a flat and a servant... But 
we'll talk of that later. Don’t pay bills here, they go to 
Gerald. Send them to Rothberg, and if you need any 
money apply to him, or Pll get it from him for you. 
Now, is there anything else you want?’ 

‘I don’t think so.’ 

“Well, make a note of anything you think of. IU tell 
them to put a bed-side telephone in here, so that I can 
ring you. I'll have those things sent to you, and Vil 
come as often as I can to see you. Now you rest and 
try to sleep, and keep telling yourself that however 
strange and unhappy and tedious it all seems now, you’re 
going to be perfectly all right. .Ax# revoir, my dear.’ 


It was nearly half-past one when Chris left, and started 
to walk towards a large shop where Julie had an account. 
He felt dreary and as tired as if he had been walking all 
day. He was also very thirsty. The mere thought of 
food revolted him, so he went into a dairy and drank 
some milk. As he picked up his change, the sight of 
pennies suddenly reminded him that he had not yet rung 
up Martha, as he had promised. She’d be waiting... 

Again the sound of Martha’s voice came as something 
beautiful and consoling, rousing him to hope and 
energy. Strange that so quickly she should become so 
vitally important. 
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“Well, I’ve got Julie into the nursing home,’ he said. 
“It’s dreary for her, but she seems more contented.’ 

‘Poor thing!’ said Martha. ‘I wish I could go and see 
her!’ 

‘Impossible!’ said Chris. ‘And about me—the doctor 
says it’ll be quite safe for me to see you after a few days.’ 

‘How many days?’ 

‘I don’t know. I shall know better when I see him 
again in a day or two.’ 

‘But, Chris, it can’t be so dangerous! You’re going 
about with all sorts of people, aren’t you?’ 

“Yes, but I’m not kissing them!’ 

Martha laughed. 

“That’s reassuring. But you will come as soon as 
you can?’ 

‘Do you doubt it? Of course, I shall. Pll ring you 
every day. If you could know how I long to be with 
youl But it won’t be long. Certainly not later than the 
beginning of next week...’ 


Having accomplished the last of his self-imposed 
errands, Chris wearily tramped the long way back to his 
room. He had grown so accustomed to walking every- 
where as an economy that he never even thought of 
taking a bus or tube. Instead of that he spent the balance 
of Julie’s two pounds in sending her flowers. When he 
finally reached what he ironically called ‘home,’ his legs 
and head ached, and his worn shoes were soaked with 
corrosive London mud. He changed his wet socks, put 
on slippers, and then patiently re-built the fire which 
had been allowed to go out. 

The idea was to spend the rest of the day over his 
books. Plenty of arrears. There was, for instance, a 
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manual of pedagogy which he had begun with reluctance 
and soon abandoned with distaste—yet it had to be 
digested. There was an unlimited amount of academic 
work. There was a new volume of ‘scientific’ anthro- 
pology which threatened to upset and destroy nearly 
everything Chris had so painfully learned of this complex 
and possibly bogus subject. There was a pamphlet sent 
by Hoade on the new glories of Soviet Russia. If these 
claims were exact, Chris reflected as he glanced through 
the pages, then when the have-nots of the world learned 
of them, revolution would cease to be probable—it 
became a certainty. If they were false, they were a cruel 
mockery of human misery for ignoble political ends. 
Chris over-estimated his power of concentration. 
However hard he tried to stick at his book, his attention 
wandered, and he soon found himself restlessly tramping 
up and down. So long as there had been things to do 
and his mind was occupied with planning, he had at any 
rate felt energetic. But now when there was nothing to 
do but wait, reaction knocked him headlong into disgust 
and depression. The more vigorously he tried not to 
think about Julie, the more obstinately she occupied his 
thoughts. ‘The same memories pursued him—Julie 
crouched sobbing in his chair, her hysterical voice on 
the telephone, Julie huddled up in the car in an agony 
of shame, Julie lying wan and lonely in that frigidly 
inhuman room. And however much he might have 
reproved Julie for being ‘moral about micro-organisms,’ 
he had to admit to a feeling of repulsion and horror. 
Even the thought of Martha was no particular con- 
solation. He had, so to speak, seen the death’s head 
under the crown of roses, and couldn’t forget it. For 
the moment, he had to admit it, desire was dead in him. 
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‘That sudden passionate release of the senses, which had 
made the fact of living appear so happy and beautiful 
an experience, had been brutally checked. Honeying and 
making love over the nasty sty—he felt he could calmly 
shoot any and every reactionary obscurantist in the 
world. Damn their pestilential stupidity! 

And he was none too pleased with himself. True, he 
had not altogether failed in dealing with this sudden 
and very unpleasant emergency. But to be so dismally 
impressed and rattled by it certainly was failure. Right 
to feel compassion and sorrow for Julie, yes; but wrong 
and weak to let her misery colour all his thoughts and 
feelings. A man of real moral strength wouldn’t have 
permitted any shock, however unexpected and repul- 
Sive, to put him off Martha. Displeasing and humiliating 
thought. 

He began to perceive that having apparently sane and 
sound views about life was not at all the same thing as 
dominating the actual experience. As consolation it 
ranked about minus nothing to reflect that in this busi- 
ness, he, the despised one, had been right, and the 
superior family wrong. It wasn’t even flattering that 
Julie had suddenly changed her mind about him. Any 
drowning sister will cling to a kid brother. The only 
effective triumph would have been to possess the courage 
and will to prevent the possibility of catastrophe. 

A slightly whimsical simile came to Chris’s mind. He 
likened himself to a mathematical theorist, who on paper 
knows something of ballistics, can write down the 
formule of a bullet’s trajectory, plot the graph of its 
course, estimate the exact force of its impact at a given 
distance. But should this precisian happen to get in the 
way of a bullet behaving exactly as he predicted, who 
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so surprised, so disgruntled, so quite literally knocked 
off his balance? To make it exact, thought Chris drearily, 
it would have to be my getting the ricochet after Julie 
had been hit. Oh, lord, I hope she doesn’t kill herself! 
Hadn’t thought of that possibility .. . 


FIVE 


"Ts poets have said many pretty things about 
- Sleep, and doubtless they are right, provided the 
sleeper is young. At any rate, after a long sleep, 
and a breakfast which would have been rejected by all 
the more prominent citizens of the City of Westminster 
but which he enjoyed, Chris felt very much better. True, 
he had not by any means recovered from his distress over 
Juliette, over this sudden, severe and practical reminder 
of the blind hostility of the environment to the unwary 
or the merely unfortunate; or, as he might have preferred 
to put it, the gland disturbances due to mental shock 
were only beginning to subside. But he was beginning 
to get over his fit of the dismal horrors, and the sun, if 
only it had been visible in the latitude of Soho, would 
no longer have seemed a goblin. Instead, in that time 
of the year, it would have been more in the nature of a 
miracle in London. 

Chris had intended to take a long walk that morning, 
on the theory that oxygenation might get rid of some of 
the disturbing chemicals ejected by these over-zealous 
glands and that in any case reasonable exercise never 
does any harm. But as drizzling rain still blew up from 
the Atlantic with cold pertinacity, and as he didn’t feel 
as rattled as he expected, he turned to his books with 
eagerness. It was comforting to reflect that the worst 
was now over, that in a day or two at most he could be 
certain of returning to the normal rhythm of his life. 
As he paused from time to time to relax from close 
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concentration, his fancy pleased him with little anticipatory 
vignettes of the trip with Mr. Chepston and, more vividly, 
of Martha. 

He was startled from one of these brief but very 
agreeable reveries by the unannounced entrance of his 
landlady’s daughter, an undersized unhappy child who 
made a disproportionate amount of noise in moments 
of grief, disappointment and anger. 

‘Please, here’s a wire for you,’ she said, in the voice 
of one hastily reciting a lesson. ‘And if you want a reply 
you'd better ’urry up, ’cos ’e’s waiting.’ 

Thinking this might be a message from Martha, Chris 
tore open the envelope eagerly, and read with stupe- 
faction: 


‘Father very seriously ill come at once Mother.’ 


For the moment Chris forgot all about the waiting tele- 
graph boy, and sat staring at the message. What did it 
mean? What good could he do, even if his father were 
illP Couldn’t they summon up energy to call in a doctor 
without Chris being there? 

‘Please . . .” said the child. 

“Thank you, thank you,’ said Chris hastily. “Tell the 
boy, no reply.’ 

He leaned his chin on the palm of his hand, and looked 
sideways at the opened telegram, as if this oblique view 
would somehow reveal whatever plots and machinations 
there might be behind it. Now, why should they wire 
thus peremptorily for him to come? After the history 
of the paralysed arm, Chris was pardonably sceptical 
about these paternal illnesses. It was evidently a device 
to get him down into the country. But why? Had they 
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heard about Martha? Then he remembered his own 
letter of wrath and indignation. Very nice—instead of 
coming to London at once to help the poor girl, they 
proposed he should run down like a little messenger boy 
and gratify their morbid curiosity with dreadful details. 
Many thanks. Possibly, they didn’t even believe what 
he’d written, and were after his scalp in a series of violent 
scenes. He could almost compose them beforehand. 

He decided to make no answer, and tried to dismiss 
the matter from the field of reality by putting the tele- 
gram in his pocket and returning to his book. But the 
book wouldn’t be returned to so easily. An unpleasant 
and indisciplined set of brain cells would persist in 
suggesting doubts. Suppose the telegram sincerely 
meant what it said? Suppose his father was seriously 
ill? How seriously? In any case, what could Chris do 
about it? Write to the British Medical Association? 

Impatiently he jumped up from his chair and walked 
towards the door which, as if he had trodden on a secret 
spring, opened noiselessly as he went towards it. Once 
more the child, with another telegram. Still incredulous 
of any real trouble, Chris quickly opened it somewhere 
‘between anxiety and annoyance at what seemed a per- 
secution. He read: 


‘Father died suddenly last night must have you here 
at once wite time of arrival Mother.’ 


There was a reply-paid form enclosed, which drifted 
to the floor. 

Chris put his hand to his head and started back, as if 
he had crashed his head against something in the dark. 
Death is a fearful thing, his memory quoted aimlessly. 
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Could it be true? It must be true. Nobody could be so 
unscrupulous as to feign such news. 

‘Any reply?’ said the child for the third time, but the 
first that Chris heard. 

“Yes. One moment,’ he said quite calmly, but with 
a sense of being involved in a horrible dream which had 
the awful quality of being true. Filled with remorse at 
what now seemed unworthy suspicions, Chris hastily 
scribbled the reply: 


‘Coming this afternoon.’ 


The child went away, staring back at him as she slowly 
closed the door. Chris dropped into a chair, and held 
his head in both hands. What was to be done now? 
First Julie’s ghastly misfortune, and now this. What 
indeed was to be done? To his surprise, Chris found 
that his throat had contracted painfully, and that there 
were tears in his eyes. He was surprised, because since 
the break he had thought of Frank at best with in- 
difference, at worst with irritation and contempt. Now 
he was actually shedding tears over the loss of this far 
from estimable person, who had merely contributed: 
twenty-four out of the forty-eight chromosomes in each 
of Chris’s body cells. And, look at it how you will, this 
was no great sacrifice. The heat and burden of the event 
had been borne by Nell. And yet Chris wept. 

Like all the young, out of war times, he hadn’t really 
believed in death. As an intellectual abstraction, of 
course; but not as a sharp reality invading himself. In 
moments of voluptuous melancholy Chris had played 
with the thought of his own demise, even, in moods of 
acute depression, with the idea of suicide; much as a 
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girl might peer shuddering from an enormous cliff’ 
height and feel the horrid possibility of falling over— 
from behind the safety of a strong rail. Now there was 
no rail. Death. He is dead. The subtle beautifully-made 
machine has broken down. Why does it break down? 
What breaks down .. .? 

Suddenly Chris was out of his chair, and hastily search- 
ing for hat and coat. Julie! Nell mightn’t yet know 
about her. In any event, she had probably, almost 
certainly telegraphed to Julie too. The girl must be 
spared that shock, if possible. In a few seconds, he was 
racing through the streets to the nearest telephone booth, 
fumbling in his pockets for coppers. He had to stop and 
get change at a newsagent’s shop, which smelled of 
bloaters and paraffin. 


Then followed another series of dreary telephonings. 
First to the matron of the nursing home who was dis- 
tinctly cold and haughty, even after he had communicated 
the news. What, after all, is Death but a professional 
event? But, condescending to the hysteria of the non- 
professional world, she graciously condescended to say 
she would retain all letters and telegrams for Julie until 
Chris arrived, and even permitted him to see the ‘patient’ 
at his earliest convenience. Chris thanked her, and after 
arranging to see her before going up to Julie, rang off. 

Next he got on to Rothberg. Yes, two telegrams had 
been sent on from Gerald’s address, and Rothberg had 
at once redirected them. Chris told him what had 
happened. 

‘What are you going to do?’ asked Rothberg. 

‘Go down there this afternoon. What else can I do?’ 

“You don’t know how it happened?’ 
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‘No.’ 

‘Did he know about .. .?’ 

‘Julie?’ A frightful thought came into Chris’s mind, 
and left him speechless for a moment. Suppose Frank 
had committed suicide after reading that ferocious letter? 
Why, then... ‘Yes,’ he said faintly into the waiting 
mouthpiece, ‘he did know.’ 

‘H’m,’ said Rothberg. ‘Anything I can do?’ 

“Yes, while I’m away, will you see Julie gets anything 
she wants?’ 

‘Of course.’ 

‘And, I say, Rothberg.’ 

“What?” 

‘Out of that money of hers will you send her half a 
guinea’s worth of flowers with your card? It’d cheer 
her up.’ 

‘I’ve already done so, and not at her expense,’ said 
Rothberg shortly. 

‘Ohl’ Chris was surprised. And then: ‘Sorry. It was 
good of you. Thanks very much. She’ll be touched. 
You'll advise me in any legal difficulties, won’t you?’ 

‘Naturally.’ 

“Well, good-bye. I shall be back as soon as I can 
possibly settle things up.’ 


Then Martha. As always, it was balm and bliss to hear 
the change in her voice when she knew he was speaking. 
She sounded so gay, so evidently happy that Chris 
shrank from telling her unhappy news which would 
separate them still more. But he had to do it. 

“You poor darling!’ Martha exclaimed. ‘You are having 
a bad time. The gods seem to have it in for you.’ 

‘They do,’ said Chris ruefully. ‘“They’re plainly 
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repenting of their extraordinary generosity in giving me 
you.’ 

‘That’s prettily put. But, Chris, I truly am upset that 
you should have all this worry. I do wish I could help. 
Can’t I see your sister while you’re away?’ 

‘No, that’s forbidden. But, Martha, will you do some- 
thing for me?’ 

‘Need you ask?’ 

‘If I ring you up later and tell you the time my train 
leaves, will you meet me at the station for a few minutes?” 

“Of course I will. Dll stay in until you ring.’ 

‘It’s good of you, Martha. I can’t bear to go away 
without seeing you. I must rush now, darling. Goodbye.’ 


A little cheered by this talk, Chris hurried through the 
streets to the nursing home, absorbed in his thoughts. 
He meant to have a show-down with the matron, who 
was taking much too sniffy an attitude towards Julie, in 
Chris’s opinion. But what really troubled him was how 
to tell Julie the news without too sudden a shock. How 
much would she mind? He couldn’t even guess. It 
struck him that the various members of a family seldom 
know as much about each other’s true inward feelings 
as they think they do. 

On one plane his mind moved swiftly and efficiently, 
working out precisely what he had to do. On another 
it was chaotic and over-anxious, suggesting wild possi- 
bilities. He was haunted by the fear that his letter might 
have prompted Frank to suicide. And that miserable 
suggestion brought up the even more hideous one that 
this new distress might tempt Julie to the same despera- 
tion. It would never do to let her think that Frank knew 
about her—lucky the letter had never been mentioned... 
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And then there was his mother to be dealt with, what 
on earth was to be done about her? He sighed with 
impatience at having the responsibility for these lives 
thrust on him, who could barely be responsible for his 
own. And from Chris went up that universal human cry: 
Why can’t people be sensible? Which, being interpreted, 
means: Why don’t they think and behave as I do? 

Surrounding all this inner turmoil like a mist was that 
same incredulity, that same sense of the unreal, Chris 
had experienced two days before with Julie. It didn’t 
seem probable, it seemed altogether improbable, that he 
was squelching through dim London thoroughfares to 
tell Julie that their father was dead. And in what circum- 
stances! He thought of their childhood, when they played 
and squabbled and took each other for granted like the 
blissful little egotists all children are. He remembered 
how, coming back from his first term at Sanctus, Julie 
had met him, and for the first time he had noticed she 
was a beautiful young woman and had felt a pride in 
her. And thinking of her then and of what the callous 
brutality’**of human beings had made of her now, he 
cursed under his breath. When this mood of impotent 
rage against Julie’s fate was on him, he could feel no 
pity for Frank alive or dead. He never stopped to ask 
himself by what freak of psychology he always blamed 
Frank and never the real criminal, Gerald... 


The matron kept Chris waiting some time, on the 
general principle that self-importance is enhanced by 
rudeness. She rustled in with that air of cold hygienic 
cheerfulness which is so depressing; and did not offer 
to shake hands. 

“These are what you wanted, I think?’ she said icily, 
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giving Chris a letter and the two telegrams. He saw the 
letter was from Rothberg. 

‘Thank you. And now just a word with you, please, 
matron. There is no need for me to tell you that my 
sister has suffered a very great shock, and is still suffering 
from it. Think of it. She was married only a few months 
ago, and in her state to learn that this dreadful thing 
has happened to her through her husband ... .’ 

‘Her husband!’ exclaimed the matron, suddenly jolted 
from the chilliness with which she had listened to Chris’s 
opening words. 

‘Certainly, her husband,’ said Chris firmly. ‘Didn’t 
the doctor tell your’ 

‘No, I never dreamed... 

‘It was natural that you should assume otherwise,’ 
Chris interrupted, but determined to be tactful for Julie’s 
sake. ‘I quite understand. But, though I don’t know 
for certain, I can’t help feeling that this sudden death 
of her father may possibly be connected with this mis- 
fortune of hers.’ 

“How tragic! Poor, poor woman!’ 

‘I felt sure you would sympathise. But, frankly, I am 
worried, matron. You see, I have to leave her alone, I 
must go to my mother...’ 

‘Of course. But J’ll see she is properly looked 
after.’ 

‘In addition to that she must be watched.’ 

“Why watched?’ 

‘Don’t you think that in her state of physical and 
mental depression, something violent may happen? 
When she thinks about what I have to tell her, may she 
not make the same deduction about her father’s death 
as you and I have? And... possibly imitate hime’ 
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‘Do you really think so? Oh, surely not!’ The official 
optimism asserted itself. 

‘I certainly hope not, but I think there’s a possibility. 
You ought at any rate to be warned, and to take any 
precautions you think right. As far as possible she must 
be kept from brooding. Don’t be afraid to spend money. 
Get anything she asks for, anything you feel may keep 
her distracted. The solicitor—here is his card—will 
supply you with money.’ 

Chris could not be certain whether it was this cal- 
culated suggestion of unlimited means or whether he 
had succeeded in breaking through the professional to 
the woman, but at any rate the response came. 

‘Everything possible shall be done’ she said in a 
human voice whose slightly cockney accent contrasted 
pleasantly with the very refined-duchess accent she had 
hitherto affected. ‘I'll see her myself, and send some of 
the sisters to talk to her. Shall I have a wireless set put 
in her room?’ 

“A good idea .. .’ 

“You’re her brother, are you not?’ 

“Yes.” 

“It’s all very sad for you,’ she said. 

“Thank you.’ Chris bowed, while a flickering memory 
of Mr. Ripplesmere’s ceremonial bows came up, and 
made him smile in spite of himself. ‘And now, as I have 
to take the earliest possible train, may I go up to see my 
sister?” 

‘Pll take you myself.’ 


Such an extravagant expense of charm, thought Chris 
ironically as he watched the matron trying to get through 
Julie’s wary guard. It was rather like somebody who 
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knows nothing about children trying to establish im- 
mediate confidence with a shy, frightened, unhappy 
child. Julie was evidently more puzzled than pleased by 
this unexpected demonstration of goodwill, and after a 
little more fruitless fussing the matron left them alone 
together. 

“Who’s she?’ asked Julie, as soon as the door closed. 

“The matron. Didn’t you know? Haven’t you seen her 
before?’ 

“When I came in,’ said Julie indifferently. ‘But I 
haven’t seen her since. What did she want?’ 

‘Only to try to make you comfortable, and get you 
anything you want.’ 

‘I’d rather she left me alone,’ said Julie sulkily. ‘First 
I’m a moral and physical leper, and then I’m a silly 
child to be coaxed with wireless sets and a pack of 
cards.’ 

“Well, yes, but don’t you see she was trying to apologise 
to your’ 

‘I don’t want her apologies!’ 

‘But, Julie, she’s trying to be decent,’ said Chris 
unhappily, distressed at the failure of his little plan. 
“We oughtn’t to repel people who are trying to be 
helpful and sympathetic. She’s in charge here, after all, 
and her goodwill can be useful to you. Especially as I 
have to goaway.. .’ 

“Go away? Why?” 

‘Pll tell you presently. But first tell me how you’re 
feeling. You look much more rested.’ 

“Yes, I suppose I am,’ said Julie grudgingly. ‘But I 
hate this place, Chris. It’s frightfully dull, and the noise 
of the traffic keeps me awake at night.’ 

‘All right,’ said Chris, trying to speak cheerfully. 
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‘Then we'll get you out of it. But you’ll have to wait 
until I get back.’ 

“Why have you got to go away?’ asked Julie 
suspiciously. “You said you’d be able to come and see 
me.’ 

‘I know. But I couldn’t foresee what has now 
happened ... ’ 

“What sas happened?’ asked Julie irritably. 

‘It?ll be more than a little distressing to you, as it was 
to me. I shouldn’t tell you now if I didn’t think you 
might hear in some more brutal way.’ 

‘What is it?’ said Julie, a look of fear coming into her 
eyes. 

‘It concerns father,’ said Chris, watching her. 

‘What about him?’ The look of fear deepened. 

‘Something very serious, I’m afraid. I had a telegram 
from mother this morning to say he was very ill. Here it 
is.’ 

‘Ohl’? Julie glanced through the telegram in a panic- 
stricken way. ‘Why didn’t she say what was the matter 
with him?’ 

‘I don’t know. I don’t think anybody knows yet,’ 
said Chris lamely, feeling he was making a fearful mess 
of his errand. ‘You see, it was followed by another 
telegram. And I’ve two for you, which I imagine are the 
same.” 

“He’s dead!’ said Julie quickly. 

Chris nodded. 

“Why didn’t you tell me at once instead of beating 
about the bush?’ And then sharply came the question he 
had been dreading. ‘Did he know about me?’ 

Chris hesitated. He had been debating inwardly 
whether he ought to tell the truth or not, and still 
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couldn’t make up his mind. If he lied, would it spare 
her any suffering? Are there any circumstances which 
justify a plain lie? 

“Yes, he did,’ said Chris simply. 

‘Oh! Who told him?’ 

‘I did.’ 

‘Oh, Chris, how dreadful of you! I wanted them not to 
know.’ 

‘How could it have been kept from them?’ Chris 
argued. “They’d have to know why you left Hartman. 
And it was up to them to do what they could for you— 
not that I think they’d be much good. If I’d known he 
was going to die so soon, I wouldn’t have written, but 
how could I know.’ 

‘It means I’ve killed him!’ said Julie with a touch of 
melodrama. 

‘Nonsense!’ said Chris. ‘I’m as fond of you as he was, 
and it didn’t kill me. It would have happened in any 
case. He drank too much whisky.’ 

‘Don’t be beastly about the dead,’ said Julie in- 
dignantly. 

‘Well, it’s true,’ said Chris with affected cynicism, 
glad that he had diverted her mood into resentment 
against himself. ‘Why try to persuade yourself that he 
died of grief? For all we know, it happened before my 
letter arrived. Probably did. Here, you’d better read the 
two telegrams, and there’s a letter from Rothberg for 
you.’ 

Julie read her two telegrams, and then dropped back 
in the bed, crying and moaning: 

‘Oh, daddy, poor darling daddy, he’s dead, he’s dead, 
and it’s our fault!’ 

Chris picked up the two telegrams. ‘They were exact 
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duplicates of his own. Evidently Nell had only one 
method of ‘breaking news.’ He didn’t try to contradict 
Julie’s wild accusations against herself and him, but let 
her have her cry. After all he’d shed tears himself over 
it. Again he wondered how much Julie really cared, how 
much this apparent grief was the shrinking of all living 
flesh from the reality of death, how much of it was 
merely conventional, how much genuine. She was 
always apparently on mother’s side, he reflected, and 
against him. Probably in monogamy the females must 
conspire against the old man. Sometimes he and Julie 
had little sentimental love scenes—gallant daddy, 
coquettish daughter. Sickening these unintelligent 
emotions. Ah, well! 

He looked at his watch. Time getting on, later than 
he had thought. Must look up train time, ring Martha, 
pack, have something to eat... 

‘Julie.’ 

No answer. 

‘Julie!’ he said determinedly, willing her look round. 
She lifted her head, and gazed at him reproachfully from 
a tear-wet face. 

‘I?ll have to go in a minute. I hate to leave you in this 
state, but mother’ll be in a fearful jam. And I must find 
out what really happened. Are you listening to me?’ 

“Yes.” 

‘Put out of your mind any idea that you’re to blame. 
It’s too silly, and I’m too tired to argue about it. As soon 
as I discover the truth, I’ll write or wire you.’ 

“Why can’t I come with your’ 

“You most obviously can’t. Among other things, I 
shall have to try to make mother understand this situa- 
tion. I’m not going to let her see you until she does. 
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And you’ll have to stay here until I can return and move 
you. Write to Rothberg or ring him up if you need 
advice or money. Make friends with this matron person. 


And... try not to worry. I know you will, but don’t 
exaggerate. Now, have I forgotten anything? Is there 
anything sash want" 

‘No. I. 

‘Sure?’ 

“Yes.” 


“You can write or wire to me, you know. I realise this 
is a horrible situation for you, but what is to be done? 
The only thing you can do is to get better. And re- 
member another life is involved .. .’ 


It was a difficult leave-taking, and Chris went away 
with the unpleasant conviction that he had failed both 
in trying to tell her the news gently and in trying to give 
Julie a motive for courage. He was haunted by the 
possibility of her committing suicide. Yet what on earth 
more could he do to prevent it? And if she hated her life 
so much that she wanted to kill herself, why then, she 
must. Beyond a certain point it is impossible to fight 
against another person’s instinct for self-destruction. 
After all, the true self-destruction, the real betrayal of life 
occurred at the marriage when every kind of self- 
deception was used to conceal base motives and un- 
worthy aims. He refused to be responsible. . . 


Chris arrived early at the station, but with joy saw that 
Martha was already waiting for him at the appointed 
place. He took both her hands in his and then, as she 
looked up expectantly, shyly kissed her. 

‘How long it is since I’ve seen youl’ he exclaimed. 
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‘Only three days.’ 

‘It seems ever so much longer. I think they’re the 
worst days I ever spent. I should have gone crazy if I 
hadn’t been able to speak to you, and see you now. It 
was good of you to come.’ 

‘A small enough thing in all conscience,’ said Martha. 
‘Especially as I wanted to come. Don’t look so sceptical. 
Chris, I’?d do anything for you. I really would. Does that 
surprise you?’ 

“Very much,’ said Chris. ‘It’s rather a novel sensation, 
and very pleasant.’ 

They went on to the platform, and as they walked 
Martha slipped her arm into his affectionately. Chris was 
so touched that for a moment he couldn’t speak, only 
press her arm to show that he understood and was 
grateful. 

“You look a bit white and tired,’ said Martha. ‘And 
you’ve got all this trouble in front of you. I wish I could 
come with you, and look after you.’ 

‘I wish you could.’ 

‘I wonder what your mother would say,’ said Martha, 
smiling. ‘Should I like her?’ 

‘No,’ said Chris promptly. ‘I can’t imagine anyone 
less likely to understand and sympathise with us. But 
don’t let’s waste time over futilities. I’ve about a hundred 
thousand things to say to you, Martha, and don’t know 
where to start. Shall I say that the thought of you has 
kept me alive these past dreadful days? You know that. 
I’ve suffered too, realising how through no fault of mine 
I was spoiling what would have been such happy days for 
you as well as for me. You were happy, weren’t you?’ 

‘Iam. Just being with you even here in this noisy 
Station makes me happy. Only I wish you hadn’t all these 
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worries. Don’t let them impose on you too much, Chris.’ 

‘I won’t,’ said Chris. ‘I was thinking of that coming 
along. Julie is trying to make me responsible for her life. 
My mother’ll do the same. And it’s wrong. Nobody can 
live another person’s life. But I feel I must start them 
both on the way out of their muddles. That’s only 
reasonable, but I promise you I won’t let them vamp 
me. And, Martha.. .’ 

“What, my darling?’ 

‘Don’t let this spoil things for us, will you?’ 

‘Of course not, why should it?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ Chris answered, remembering that 
Martha did not know the whole truth about Julie. 
‘These two misfortunes have been a shock to me. I don’t 
want them to hurt you through me.’ 

‘I won’t let them. It’ll be all right, and I shall be 
waiting for you when you come back. I’ll meet you here, 
if you like.’ 

‘Will your That'll be lovely. Pll be back as soon as 
ever I can, Martha. But it is wretched to be robbed of 
these gloriously happy days together.’ 

The guard came along the platform, banging doors, 
and shouting to passengers to get in. Martha placed her 
hand lightly into his, as if making a bargain. 

‘We won’t swear eternal fidelity,’ she said lightly. “But 
let’s try to be happy lovers. -Axu revoir, my dear.’ 

She put her arms about him, and kissed him warmly 
and frankly. Chris tried to stammer out his feelings, but 
had to make a rush and scramble for the compartment. 

‘Au revoirl’ he called to her. ‘Don’t forget to write. 
And thank you for everything!’ 


SIX 


on the asphalted platform of an unfamiliar 

country station. There was a slamming of doors, 
shoutings of ‘Right away!’ whistling, and waving of a 
green flag, and the train went on. The noise of travel 
gradually vibrated out of the air, and a cold north- 
westerly wind rattled the tin advertisements. Chris 
turned up his coat collar, and made for the Way Out. 
He could see that on one side of the station there lay a 
small jerry-built town, desolate and drab with in- 
significance. On the other side were hedged fields with a 
few scattered houses and, in the distance, a row of red 
brick semi-detached villas, looking like safety-first match 
boxes. 

The ticket-colector stared curiously at Chris who was 
obliged to ask the way to his mother’s address. Plainly, 
the man knew what had happened—probably the whole 
community did. 

“You can follow straight along this road,’ the ticket- 
collector explained officiously. ‘But it’s a long way 
round. There’s a short cut across the fields. Turn off 
that way, and it’s the first gate on the right.’ 

Chris thanked him, whereupon he followed him into 
the road, uselessly repeating his instructions. He was 
very reluctant to part with somebody who was obviously 
connected with what his newspaper had taught him to 
call ‘a tragedy.’ Repulsive intrusiveness, Chris thought. 
He could see the man going back to his mates, and 
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saying: ‘Just seen a young fellow asking for the house 
where that bloke died last night. Must be the son, I 
reckon.” Human minds fed on the cat’s meat of the 
press. ... 


The grass in the fields was still in faded wintry tussocks, 
hedges and trees still bare of buds, but in the shelter of 
the hedge-lines new grass and young plants were spring- 
ing up. He saw an arum lily, then a spatter of frail gold 
celandines, and farther on a clump of white violets. The 
path brought him to a small shallow stream bridged by a 
single strong plank without a hand-rail. Chris crossed 
carefully, and then paused a moment to look at a row of 
sallows golden with new buds. He liked the non- 
human majesty of this first slow movement of spring, 
the inevitable tilt of the earth back into longer sunlight 
in complete indifference to this heated little scurry of 
men with their idiot religions and silly squabbles to 
dominate one another. A blackbird melodiously defied 
all other males from a tree-top. Probably, Chris reflected, 
nearly as much rot has been invented about birds as 
about women. 

After some search he found the cottage. ‘Sweet 
Briar,’ it was called, though Chris looked in vain for any 
briar rose bush in the meagre front ‘garden.’ A small 
clump of snowdrops uselessly advertised their charms to 
insects which weren’t available. All the house blinds 
were drawn. He rang the bell, and the door was opened 
by a rather frightened-looking woman he didn’t know. 

‘Mrs. Heylin’s not at home,’ she said timidly. 

Chris had to explain who he was at some length before 
she allowed him to enter. He hung up his coat and hat in 
the dark narrow hall, and then went into the living-room 
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which was heavily encumbered with large furniture from 
the old house. The carpet was new, cheap and strident. 
Chris asked for his mother. 

‘She’s upstairs in bed,’ the woman explained. 

“Will you kindly go up to her,’ said Chris politely, 
‘tell her that I am here and ask if she wishes to see 
me.” 

Detestable home-comings, he reflected, remembering 
his dismal return from Sanctus (how long ago that 
seemed!), we appear to be bound together only by our 
calamities. That glorious invention, the family, basis of 
all civilisation. Is it? Isn’t it the basis of all opposition 
to the growth of civilisation? Nous allons changer tout cela. 


Chris went very slowly up the steep awkward stair- 
way. He was thinking hard. What sort of a scene would 
she stage, and how was he to deal with it? What arrange- 
ments had to be made? And after the last poor in- 
effective rites for the dead, what would be best for her to 
do? What would she want to do? 

As he had guessed there was an emotional scene. 
Sitting up in bed, wearing a rather coquettish boudoir- 
cap and an elegant pink bed-wrap trimmed with swan’s- 
down, Nell embraced him pitilessly, shedding very 
abundant tears, and uttering incoherencies intended to 
express inconsolable grief. There were also strong 
implications that Chris was, under Providence and with 
all due respective decorum, to occupy henceforth his 
father’s position in the family. And a strong smell of 
brandy. 

After some minutes had been wasted in this very 
distressing struggle, Nell consented to release him, and to 
talk coherently. She began with a question: 
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“Where’s Julie?’ 

‘In London.’ 

“Why didn’t she come with you? When is she coming?’ 

‘She isn’t able to come,’ said Chris, realising that Nell 
had not seen his letter to Frank. ‘She’s ill.’ 

‘I!’ exclaimed Nell, with rather more indignation 
than compassion. ‘What business has she to be ill at a 
time like this? Isn’t she coming for the funeral?’ 

‘She’s not allowed to leave her bed for several days,’ 
Chris explained. 

‘What will people think if his own daughter isn’t at the 
funeral!’ said Nell in social anguish. ‘She’ll have to send 
Gerald.’ 

‘He won’t be able to come either,’ said Chris, feeling 
more and more embarrassed. ‘T’ll explain all that later. 
Meanwhile, I know nothing of what happened. Will you 
firsttellme ... 

“You’re not in black!’ Nell interrupted him in scan- 
dalised tones. ‘Chris! Fancy your arriving at the station 
in those clothes, where everybody must have recognised 
you! Don’t you &xow that you should be in black?’ 


"Tis not the customary black, good mother, 
Nor nindy suspiration of deep sighs. ... 


‘In the first place I didn’t think of it,’ said Chris 
patiently. “Then, I had so much to do there was no 
time. And in any case, I couldn’t affordit .. .’ 

‘Such a pity you didn’t think of it in London,’ Nell 
reproached him. ‘I don’t know what they'll be able to 
turn out here in the way of cut. As soon as it’s dark, you 
must go out and find a tailor.’ 

‘Oh, very well, if you wish.’ Chris had no intention 
of arguing about trifles. ‘But, mother, I must insist 
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on knowing what happened. How did my father die? 
Of what? Where is his body?’ 

‘At the police station!’ Mrs. Heylin sobbed. 

‘What do you mean “‘at the police station’??? asked 
Chris in amazement. 

“They took the body there after it was found early this 
morning. There’s going to be an inquest.’ 

Chris felt himself going pale. So it was suicidel How 
keep it from Julie? 

‘Will you have to go as a witness?? he asked 
incredulously. 

‘They wanted me to go—but I can’t,’ she sobbed. 
‘The doctor says it would be dangerous for me—in my 
state of health—so they said you could go instead.’ 

‘Ah!’ Chris’s lips tightened. ‘I see. I’m to attend the 
inquest on your behalf, am I? But I’m still entirely in the 
dark. Did he shoot himself?’ 

‘How can you suggest such a thing about your own 
fatherl’ exclaimed Nell indignantly. ‘Of course, he 
didn’t!’ 

“Then what on earth did he do? Was it an accident? 
Did he have a stroke?’ 

*““We don’t know,’ Nell said pathetically, but with a 
certain morbid enjoyment in her story. ‘All I know is 
that he began drinking again yesterday evening. You 
know, dear, your poor father did sometimes take just a 
weeny drop too much .. .’ 

“Yes, yes,” he said patiently. ‘I know it. And then’ 

‘He locked himself in his study and stayed there drink- 
ing the whole evening. He didn’t answer when I knocked 
and called to him, and didn’t have any dinner. He must 
have taken far too much, my dear, because he took a full 
bottle, and this morning we found it quite empty.’ 
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‘So he got drunk?’ said Chris coldly. ‘And then?’ 

‘Oh, why must you be so brutal?’ Nell wailed. ‘Poor 
dear daddy! He meant no harm, and he had so much to 
worry him!’ 

“We left him in his room drinking,’ said Chris sticking 
to the point. ‘Do you know what happened next?’ 

‘No. We can only guess. I went to bed early and 
locked myself in, as I always did when he—when he was 
like that. It was better, my dear, because he was some- 
times a little bit violent and didn’t quite know what he 
was saying. Not that he meant any harm, poor dear dead 
darling, but he wasn’t quite master of himselfand .. .’ 

“You went to bed,’ Chris interrupted. ‘And then?’ 

‘Some time or other in the night I was awakened by 
the front door slamming to with a crash. I thought he 
meant to take a little walk to clear his head. But he never 
came back, Chris. Oh, the poor thing, to die like that?’ 

‘How did he die?’ Chris persisted. 

‘Nobody knows. Early this morning they found him 
lying dead in the little stream, just below the foot-bridge, 
drowned)’ 

‘Was that the little stream I passed coming from the 
station?’ 

“Yes.” 

‘But how on earth could a strong man drown himself 
in that?’ Chris protested. ‘It’s only a few inches deep.’ 

‘I know, dear, but if he missed his footing in the 
dark...’ 

In a flash the whole scene reconstructed itself in 
Chris’s mind. After reading Chris’s letter, Frank had 
deliberately got drunk, his invariable reaction to any 
disturbing news. A whole bottle would make him 
helpless and silly. Then he went out. Why? Perhaps 
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only to clear his head, as Nell suggested; perhaps with 
some feeble drunken idea of making an end of himself. 
He found his way to the bridge—perhaps making for the 
station with the idea of coming to London—reeled, 
missed his footing, fell the six or seven feet into the 
stream-bed, and between the stunning shock of the fall 
and the incapacity of drunkenness, was drowned in those 
few inches of muddy water. 

Chris shuddered. A ghastly ignominious end! But 
not suicide. Even a drunken man wouldn’t try to commit 
suicide by a six-foot plunge into the village brook. But 
horrible. And but for that letter. ... 

Trying to steady his voice, Chris asked: 

‘Do you know if he had any letters before he started 
drinking?’ 

“There were some, the maid remembers bringing 
them. But all the police found on his writing-table were 
some unopened bills, nothing that explained anything.’ 

He burned it in a rage, thought Chris swiftly. And he 
could not help a sense of deep relief that this one bit of 
evidence had been destroyed. Nice to have the coroner 
read that letter! He got up from his chair and paced 
uneasily up and down the small bedroom, so much 
absorbed in thought that he forgot his mother’s presence, 
and did not answer when she spoke to him. How far was 
he responsible for Frank’s death? What subtle un- 
suspected devil of jealousy had impelled Chris to write 
that letter? He recoiled from himself, appalled at this 
glimpse of the savage lying so close under the skin of the 
civilised man. How quick he had been to see these 
vestigial horrors in the psychology of others—how blind 
to them in himself! Could it really be that in the uncon- 
scious he had wanted to kill his father, and had succeeded? 
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Crushing, devastating thought. He threw it from him. 
Not the time to deal with it. Other things to be thought 
of. . . . He turned to his mother. 

‘Have you arranged for the funeral?’ 

‘No, dear, I wanted to discuss it with you first. I wish 
Julie were here to help us. But I’m sure you won’t mind 
doing a little thing like that for me...’ 


During the next forty-eight hours Chris’s energies 
were in demand for a number of ‘little things’ of this sort. 

As soon as he was able to get away from Nell’s re- 
hashing of old false sentimental memories which made 
him wince, Chris went downstairs to think out what had 
to be done, and to do it. He soon found the room which 
had been his father’s ‘study,’ a dark box of a place with 
an uninterrupted view of the back door and the zinc 
garbage can. Chris turned quickly from the window 
after drawing the curtain, and looked at the room. Here 
it was that Frank had made his last retreat from facing 
reality, where he had sneaked to the whisky bottle 
instead of calling up all his courage and energy to save 
his daughter from the destruction he had indirectly, 
though unintentionally, helped to bring upon her. In 
that large armchair he must have sat; that small table 
with the empty tray must have held his miserable dope; 
and in the fire of the now unlighted grate he must have 
burned Chris’s letter. 

Chris sat down at the writing-table, and stared at the 
motionless chair. What had Frank’s thoughts and 
feelings been during those last wretched hours? Anger at 
Chris’s direct plain-speaking? Of course. Impotent 
fury against Gerald? Most likely. Shame, grief, despair 
over Julie? Probably. Remorse and bitter self-accusation? 
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Ah, there was the rub. It was most unlikely that Frank 
had accepted any responsibility. Chris could almost hear 
him saying that he’d done everything for the best, and 
how could he foresee . . .P And, in justice, he could not 
have foreseen. Yet even if this horror hadn’t happened 
to Julie, still Frank had done her a wrong, he was guilty. 
He had thought only of the convenience of the ‘match,’ 
never of the physical and mental reality of the relation- 
ship. But when was there ever any facing of the realities 
in that cloud-cuckoo-land of accepting things as they are? 

But if at this tribunal of his own conscience he found 
Frank guilty, he must find himself guilty too. The 
motives behind that presumably fatal letter had not been 
pure and disinterested. True, Chris could find excuses 
for himself, but he could find excuses for Frank too. 
They might explain; they didn’t justify. In writing that 
letter Chris had been releasing his own exasperation. He 
had wanted to hurt Frank, had wanted him to suffer 
something of his children’s suffering. It is nobody’s 
right to be an avenger. It is the duty of Reason not to 
permit the crude primitive impulses to gain control, to be 
quick enough to detect them when they come up 
speciously and hypocritically disguised as moral in- 
dignation. The writing of that letter was a relapse into 
savagery. 


Thus, grimly facing the empty chair as if Frank had 
been sitting in it, accused and accusing, Chris con- 
demned both his father and himself with the hard 
uncompromising purity of youth. Not for him the 
middle-aged subterfuges, which, under pretence of 
tolerance, wise understanding and a hundred other 
cowardices, excuse all errors and evade all issues. 
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But, characteristically, once he had acknowledged his 
guilt, Chris was able to dismiss it. Merely emotional 
regret was nothing but waste of energy. What was done, 
was done, irreparably. Nothing further to be done about 
it, save to accept it as a sharp lesson, to be more wary in 
the future. 

He turned his back on the symbolical chair, and wrote 
some letters. A brief one to Martha; a longer one to 
Julie, explaining what he thought had happened, and 
trying to hearten her; a still longer one to Rothberg, 
summarising the situation and asking a number of 
precise questions. Then he went quietly out to post 
them, and to hunt up the undertaker and the tailor. 


For a long time Chris had known and tried to accept 
the fact of the divergencies between his standards and 
Nell’s. But, as so often happens when we think we have 
adjusted ourselves to these differences, Chris had not 
fully perceived how wide they were. The present 
situation made the contrast acute. Time and again he 
was amazed to find how completely and spontaneously 
they disagreed about what was essential and what 
unimportant. 

To Chris Frank’s death implied the obligation to work 
out in the sternest honesty his true feelings about his 
father; and, as it were, to close the account between 
them. ‘The valediction had to be clean and true. But to 
Nell it was the occasion of an unending little drama, an 
opportunity to indulge without discoverable limits in all 
the emotions she supposed it necessary to feel. Chris was 
an indispensable protagonist in this sentimental orgy, and 
Nell bitterly resented the absence of Julie who would 
have been a much more willing victim. Nell reproached 
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Chris for ‘lack of natural feeling’ when he repelled these 
emotional tentacles. How deep, Chris wondered, were 
these ‘natural feelings’ in which she seemed to find such 
satisfaction? Could one be so glib about an inner sorrow? 
Not even to Martha would it have been possible for 
Chris to hint at the sharp sudden pang which stabbed 
him whenever he thought of his father lying dead. Here 
was a disharmony not to be resolved. 

And it came out in details. Nell’s over-mastering 
passion seemed to be to make the right social effect. 
From Chris’s point of view what mattered here was the 
verdict of the coroner’s jury. That would be reported and 
believed by everyone. Nell airily dismissed this as a 
tiresome and impertinent legal formality. She harried 
Chris with minute directions about what he considered 
silly trifles. An advertisement of Frank’s ‘sudden 
death,’ with a quotation from a hymn, and the signatures 
of the ‘broken-hearted’ Mother, Julie and Chris, had to 
be sent to the right social newspapers. He was badgered 
for not writing his letters on black-edged paper, and 
forgetting to order it. Extravagant wreaths had to be 
ordered from the most expensive London florist, and 
sent down by train. Letters of condolence were the 
event of the day, and Nell wept over a few formal lines 
from the Honble Mrs. Worfe-Copleston-Morley-Crapp 
who had not condescended to acknowledge her for 
twenty-two years. And the stark bleak fact of the 
disposal of a dead person’s body was quite overlooked 
in the more gratifying pursuit of designing a headstone 
with appropriate inscriptions. 

Over and above these irritations, Chris was harried 
with questions about Julie and Gerald. Why didn’t 
Julie write? Why couldn’t Gerald come for the funeral? 
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It would look ‘so queer’ if ‘the daughter’ and ‘the son-in- 
law’ were not present. People would remark on it. 
Evidently Nell suspected something was wrong. But 
Chris was determined not to bring up that problem until 
the others were out of the way. One thing atatime. ... 


Mr. Snegg, the junior partner in Frank’s firm of 
solicitors, came down for the inquest; and he and Chris 
walked over to the Court together. Nell did not accom- 
pany them. The day before she had spent several hours 
going through her wardrobe to decide which garments 
might be dyed black, and which were ‘too good’ to suffer 
the desecration of grief. But on inquest day she was too ill 
to move, and clung to her bed like a gasteropod to a 
rock. 

Chris had to admit that he felt nervous. There was an 
unpleasant drooping sensation in his stomach, such as he 
remembered experiencing as a small boy when summoned 
to an interview with the head master. Moreover he mis- 
trusted Mr. Snegg and thought him a bad specimen of the 
predatory type of young man, staunch supporter of all 
evil things as they are because he profited by them. 

‘I must say I’m not looking forward to this,’ said Chris 
uneasily, as they came in sight of the court-house. 

€ Why?’ 

‘The publicity of it is repulsive to me personally; and 
then, for the sake of my mother and sister, I hope there 
won’t be a verdict of suicide.’ 

‘It’ be accidental death,’ said Mr. Snegg. 

‘How do you know?’ 

Mr. Snegg closed one of his eyes with a faint leer. 

‘It’s all been arranged. I’ve seen to that,’ he said 


importantly. 
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Chris had no time to ask how, as they had reached the 
dingy entrance with a policeman on duty, who touched 
his helmet to Mr. Snegg. Inside men were walking about 
aimlessly. Another policeman and a sergeant stood by 
the door, and just as Chris and Snegg entered a bare- 
headed inspector came down the corridor. He took Mr. 
Snegg aside and said something. Mr. Snegg nodded, and 
the inspector nodded to the sergeant. 

‘Will you come this way, sir,’ said the sergeant, one 
of those bluff hearty fellows who stand no nonsense from 
agitators—of the Left. 

Chris started. He had been marvelling at the exceeding 
ugliness and cold squalor of the place, and had scarcely 
noticed this little by-play. Unsuspectingly he followed the 
man down a corridor, through one or two doors into a 
small dingy yard. Mr. Snegg had vanished. 

“This way, sir,’ said the sergeant cheerily, leading the 
way into a large shed. 

Before Chris knew what was happening, the sergeant 
had stood aside, two policemen deftly turned back a 
sheet from a veiled Something, and Chris found himself 
frozen with horror as he gazed at what had once been a 
living man and his father. There was a gash in the 
forehead. The head had been sawed apart transversely 
and then neatly sewed together with wire stitches. 
Under the drawn clean-shaven lip were ragged tobacco- 
stained teeth, and one gaunt arm stuck out with hideous 
rigidity. 

The shock to Chris was overwhelming. Nobody had 
prepared him by the slightest hint, and the cruelty of this 
sudden crude exhibition seemed unforgivable. Shock 
after shock of horror, grief, repugnance, and dismay 
went through him. He had never seen a dead body 
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before, and that inevitable but shattering experience was 
suddenly thrust on him by the spectacle of his own father 
mutilated by a post-mortem examination. The dreadful 
look of Frank’s dead face seemed for ever marked in 
Chris’s brain. 

‘Do you identify the remains?’ said a voice far, far 
off. 

Chris shuddered, and then with a terrific effort got 
control of himself. 

“That was my father,’ he said quietly, and turned 
away. 


The remainder of the inquest passed for Chris in a 
remote haze of unreality. Like a slow rhythmical 
neuralgia the sight of his father’s face would come 
before his inner gaze blotting out everything, remain for 
a while, then swiftly fade letting in a meaningless glimpse 
of outer reality, then once more return. 

Somehow Chris found himself sitting in court by Mr. 
Snegg. Frank’s face. Then for some reason they had to 
stand up and something was read out. They sat down. 
Frank’s face. A doctor was giving evidence. Chris 
caught fragments of his report—‘well-nourished,’ ‘had 
bronchitis,’ ‘beginnings of cirrhosis of the liver,’ ‘alcohol 
in blood,’ ‘injuries all pointed to a fall,’ ‘death by 
asphyxiation in water following shock.’ Frank’s face. 

Mr. Snegg was stepping down after giving some 
evidence Chris had not heard. Then his own name was 
called, and he was standing up facing a pleasant-faced 
man at a desk who spoke to him quite gently. For a 
moment Frank’s face intervened, but Chris managed to 
understand the question, and replied that his mother was 
ill. Mr. Snegg intervened with a doctor’s certificate. 


PART II a6 


Did Chris identify the remains as those of his father? 
Yes. Was it not a fact that the deceased gentleman had 
been in some financial difficulties? Yes, Chris said, his 
mind suddenly coming clear, but that had been some 
months ago, and so far as he knew they had been satis- 
factorily arranged by his father and his solicitors. ‘The 
coroner glanced at Mr. Snegg, who nodded imper- 
ceptibly. Did Chris know of anything else which might 
have worried his father? Nothing, except the illness of 
his sister, Lady Hartman. Was Lady Hartman seriously 
ill? Yes, but she was in the hands of a competent 
specialist who was certain she would recover. Anything 
else? No. Had he found any letter or document among 
his father’s papers which threw any light on the tragedy? 
Nothing. What did Chris himself think had happened? 
That his father for some reason had wanted to take a 
walk after dinner and in the darkness had missed his 
footing on the narrow bridge. 

He was told he might stand down. Frank’s face. The 
coroner was talking. For the first time Chris noticed 
twelve men sitting together opposite. The coroner 
ceased talking, and the twelve men whispered together. 
Then one of them stood up, and in answer to a question 
said: Accidental Death. He added something about 
putting up a hand rail and a light by the bridge. Frank’s 
face. 


Somehow he was outside the court, with Mr. Snegg 
holding his arm and asking if he wouldn’t have a brandy. 

‘IT should, if I was you, sir,’ said the sergeant genially. 
“Bit rough on you, that identification.’ 

Mr. Snegg slipped something into the sergeant’s 
hand. Then they were at the bar of a small pub which 
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reeked faintly of stale tobacco and spirits. A glass of 
brandy and water was put into Chris’s hand. The rim 
rattled against his teeth and the rough spirit burned his 
throat. Frank’s face. Chris drank again, more steadily, 
and a dull warmth came back to him. His hands were 
not so icy. 

They were outside the pub, and Mr. Snegg was 
asking if he should go back with him. Above all things 
Chris wanted to be alone. Somehow Mr. Snegg vanished, 
and Chris was walking blindly along a street. Frank’s 
face. Then he remembered there were things to do, and 
made for the post office, where he sent a telegram to 
Julie, writing the words in shaky block capitals. He 
forgot his change, and was called back to take it. The 
brandy made him feel dizzy, but better, much better. He 
walked home quite briskly, taking the long way round 
by the road—he couldn’t bear to cross the bridge. 
Frank’s face. 

As he entered the hall of ‘Sweet Briar,’ he saw a letter 
from Martha lying on the table, and put it in his pocket 
unopened. Not now, not yet. He went straight up to his 
mother’s room and entered without knocking. She was 
lying in bed reading a Prayer Book. Frank’s face. She 
exclaimed—something, he didn’t know what. He 
looked at her fixedly, and said in a dull voice: 

‘Verdict of accidental death.’ 

Then turned, and went away. 

‘Chris!’ she called after him, and then more shrilly: 
‘Chris! Chris!’ 

He took no notice, and went out of the house, walking 
at random into the country. 

All that afternoon and evening, all through the hours 
of troubled sleep, Frank’s face appeared and appeared 
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with dreadful precision. Towards morning it grew 
fainter and less frequent, and Chris really slept for a 
couple of hours. When he awoke the involuntary 
evocation of the face had ceased, though he could still 
call it up if he wished. He didn’t wish. He was fighting 
hard to regain his poise. He was able to read Martha’s 
letter, and felt comforted. 


SEVEN 


WO days later Chris stood by Frank’s open 

grave with his mother, copiously clad in widow’s 

weeds, hanging on to his arm. Nell behaved 
with exemplary social tact, producing all the right 
demonstrations at the accepted moments. She managed a 
perilous sway at the moment of committal. By reaction, 
Chris appeared cold and unmoved, though tears came 
into his eyes and a dulled horror shook him whenever he 
thought of the face hidden beneath the polished box. 

The ceremony struck him as a paltry affair, a mere 
survival of savage superstitions about the universe, an 
evasion of knock-down realities. The sure and certain 
hope of the resurrection was mere childishness— 
methinks the gentleman doth protest too much. Frank 
was finished all right; napoo, as Mr. Chepston liked to 
say in moments of military reminiscence. 

Chris was heartily glad when it was all finished, the 
last ‘condolence’ received, and his mother safely weeping 
in bed. 

But after dark that evening he went and stood for 
nearly an hour by the grave, pondering many things. 


Two of the adjourned problems now came up for 
attention—Nell’s income, and how her life was to be 
arranged in the future. Chris spent a day in the office of 
Hitchcock and Snegg, going through deed boxes full of 
important looking documents with beautiful headings in 
Gothic lettering, and expressed in staggering verbiage 
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which was meant to be precise but merely darkened the 
understanding. He gave it up in despair, and after a six- 
minute trunk call to Rothberg, handed the administration 
of the famous ‘estate’ over to him. Chris reflected 
ironically on how much they had all benefited by 
Frank’s wonderful scheme, especially Frank. 


The second problem he attacked one afternoon after 
tea, which in Chris’s experience often seemed to endow 
Nell with a temporary lucidity. 

Nell made some remark about what they would do 
next week, and Chris caught at the opportunity. 

‘Next Monday I must return to London,’ he said 
quietly. 

‘For how long?’ 

‘Permanently. My life and such work as I have are 
there.’ 

‘Chris, are you going to desert your widowed mother?’ 

Chris shrugged. He hated these insidious oblique 
appeals to false sentiment. 

“That hardly comes into the picture,’ he said. “The 
fact is that we tacitly agreed to part some months ago, 
and I have my living to earn.’ 

‘But why need you do that,’ Nell argued. ‘Surely 
there is enough for us both to live on.’ 

“That nobody can say until after Rothberg has dealt 
with the matter. For all I know, there may be nothing. 
But what I want to ask you is this—do you wish to go 
on living here or do you wish to go somewhere else?’ 

‘Live on here alone, abandoned by my children!’ 
exclaimed Nell dramatically. ‘Why does God punish me 
with such ingratitude!’ 

‘Abandoned by Julie?’ said Chris. ‘I’m glad you 
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mentioned her. I’ve something very terrible to tell you 
about her, something she and I concealed from you while 
you were still suffering from the shock of father’s 
death.’ 

‘Terrible? What do you .. .?? asked Nell, looking 
frightened, and in spite of herself cowed by the stern 
tone of Chris’s voice. 

As clearly but as delicately as possible Chris told her 
the grim truth. He had some difficulty in making her 
understand, and when at last she did understand she 
refused to believe. 

‘Nonsense!’ she said, would-be bold but with a 
quaver in her voice. ‘Such things don’t happen to 
people of our class.’ 

‘I’m afraid class is no prophylaxis,’ said Chris. ‘At 
any rate, in this case it’s true.’ 

‘I don’t believe it.’ 

‘It has been diagnosed independently by two doctors.’ 

“Then they’re wrong—doctors always are.’ 

‘And,’ Chris pursued, ‘she is now alone in a nursing- 
home under rigorous supervision and treatment.’ 

a ee 

‘And she has begun divorce proceedings . . .’ 

‘Divorce! I won’t hear of it.’ 

‘I’m afraid you’ll have to,’ said Chris sharply. ‘Look 
here, mother, do you mind dropping that sewing for a 
moment, and trying to look these disagreeable facts in 
the face? Julie is lying there alone and in despair in that 
dreary hospital. She wants to leave and go to a flat. But 
she must have somebody with her. Is she to stay in the 
hospital?’ 

“What do you mean?’ 

‘Her life has been ruined,’ said Chris in a low voice. 
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‘We won’t blame anybody, but it is a fact. It is not 
absolutely certain that she can be cured, though there is 
every hope. It is not certain whether her child will be 
born alive or dead, healthy or infected, though here too 
there is great hope. Meanwhile she lives in the hourly 
torture of solitude and uncertainty. Nobody sees her. 
She must have two years of rigorous disciplined treat- 
ment. Again I ask, is she to be left alone?’ 

‘She can have a nurse,’ said Nell, avoiding his eye. 

‘That may or may not be necessary. I don’t know. 
But I wasn’t thinking of a paid help, but of someone who 
can at least give her some companionship, some hope, 
keep her from despair, and at the same time see that. she 
obeys her doctor. Even supposing I felt the responsibility 
to be mine, which I don’t, do you think it possible, even 
decent to her feelings, for me, a man, her brother, to be a 
daily witness of her infirmity? You don’t answer. I say it 
is not practical. She needs a woman with her. You are 
her mother, you have nothing to do, and since you 
forced her into this marriage you are under a moral 
obligation to her. I didn’t want to say that, but you 
force me. Can you hesitate? Don’t you feel an obligation 
to that poor distracted girl and even to your grandchild?” 

‘Oh, Chris, I should be terrified to go near such a 
dreadful thing!’ Nell exclaimed, with a shiver. 

‘Ah! You believe in it now, I see. But there’s nothing 
to be terrified of, if you observe certain precautions. 
You were not terrified to put her, for money’s sake, in the 
situation which led to this. Of course, you didn’t intend 
any such thing, you would have been shocked beyond 
words if you’d even guessed it was possible. As things 
have turned out, it was possible. I’m not going to accuse 
you or preach to you, but it’s quite obvious that Julie 
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would never have married Hartman if you hadn’t made 
her. You...’ 

Nell interrupted him by breaking into tears. 

“You’re so hard, so cruel,’ she sobbed. ‘You speak 
like my enemy, not like my son.’ 

‘I speak for what I think is just, right and reasonable. 
I only ask you to think whether you can find anything at 
hand better worth doing than trying to help Julie. That 
unhappy marriage has involved us all in calamity and 
disagreement. Have you thought that it might have had 
something to do with father’s death?’ 

Nell gazed at him wide-eyed with dread. 

‘He knew?’ she asked. 

‘He knew.’ 

There was a long silence, while Nell cried into her 
hands, and Chris watched her unhappily. The misery of 
it all, the misery of it! At last she looked up at him. 

‘What can I do? Oh, tell me what to do!’ she wailed. 

“You ask my advice?’ said Chris firmly. ‘I’ve already 
given it. You should go to Julie.’ 

“When?’ 

‘As soon as possible. In ten days or a fortnight. Pll 
arrange for you to leave here. I’ll find you both a flat— 
you can use this furniture. And Ill bring Julie to you 
there.’ 

Another long pause. 

Nell snifled miserably into her handkerchief, and Chris 
looked at her in silent perplexity. He had become 
suspicious of all these feminine tears, even a little resent- 
ful; they seemed such an evasion. What was she really 
thinking? And then—how far had he the right to force 
her hand, how far were his own motives pure? Since 
Nell had nothing else to do in life, and Julie was in such 
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desperate straits, his solution seemed the only sensible 
way. But how if that subtle self-deceiver in the mind had 
suggested this only because of Martha? Chris sighed. 
Whoever suggested that idea of knowing oneself set 
humanity a stiff job. How could one be certain. . . . 

‘It’s very hard on me,’ said Nell pathetically. ‘First, 
your dear father’s tragic death, and now this disgrace of 
Julie’s. Why must I always suffer?’ 

“That’s a question everybody is tempted to ask,’ said 
Chris gently. ‘Possibly we’re never unlucky, only im- 
prudent. But, after all, it’s hardest of all for Julie .. .’ 

‘Chris! Are you sare this is true?’ 

‘I’m not a doctor, mother. I can only go on what they 
say. The point is that Julie believes it. But, tell me, 
why are you so reluctant to go to her?” 

Nell sighed deeply by way of reply. 

“Very well,’ said Chris, rising. ‘I must leave you to 
think it over. If you need my help in any way between 
now and Monday .. .’ 

‘Oh, I suppose I shall have to go!’ said Nell petulantly. 
‘I always have sacrificed myself for my children. I may as 
well go on.’ 

‘It seems to be the fate of all mothers,” said Chris, 
pitying her. ‘Part of this very queer adventure of living. 
That’s why I’m surprised you should hesitate. Aren’t 
you fond of Julie?’ 

‘Of course I am!’ Nell’s eyes filled with tears. 

“Then where is the difficultyy She needs you now 
more than at any time since she was a helpless baby. Who 
else should save her from despair but you? Who else 
can?” 

‘I thought,’ said Nell, sniffing again, ‘that we could 
have lived here together—and know all the right people 
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—I used to know—as your father was not quite of our 
class...’ 

Chris was dumbfounded. The pathos of this feeble 
social ambition! What a blight must have fallen on a 
people when it is the victim of these caste prejudices! 
And what a caste—exploiters and parasites, ball-patters, 
breeders of dogs and horses, hunters of little birds, card 
fiends! Had there ever been such a contemptible travesty 
of the summum bonum, so paltry an ideal, so ridiculous a 
pattern for the humble to imitate, so foolish a squandering 
of the resources of a laborious people? To know the 
County! To be one of the little Its and creep into the 
social gossip column of the local newspaper, with all the 
vast possibilities of human destiny before you, with all 
there is to be known, seen, experienced, striven for! No, 
it is not possible! 

‘Good God!’ said Chris. And went out for a walk. 


He despaired too soon. After a struggle Nell, as most 
of us have to do, said farewell to her pathetic dream of 
happiness, which was none the less real because Chris 
thought it absurd. As soon as he was certain Nell meant 
business, Chris got busy; and by the time he left on 
Monday he had arranged everything down to Nell’s 
ticket and the hotel she was to stay in. Back in London 
he fell at once into the rhythm of his own life, working 
hard, spending little, seeing Julie every day and Martha 
every evening. He was surprised to find that he worked 
harder and to more purpose when using his energy in 
several directions than when he was droning along in 
solitude. 

Rothberg was not hopeful about the ‘estate.’ Frank’s 
scheme was merely throwing good money after bad, as 
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the property was not in the best condition. Most of his 
shares were duds. 

‘It’s not much good leaving property in the control of 
agents, as your father did,’ said Rothberg. ‘Constant 
supervision is needed. I suppose you don’t feel inclined 
to take on the job?’ 

‘Oh, lord!’ said Chris, ‘what a miserable existence. 
Do you think I could do any good?’ 

‘Frankly, I don’t. I’ve looked at most of the property, 
and if you had some thousands to spend, and were keen 
on the job, you might get home. As it is, my advice is to 
realise what you can. There may be a few thousands, 
which under the will must go to your sister.’ 

‘And quite right too,’ said Chris. ‘She’s entitled to 
whatever compensation money can give. I suppose 
she’ll get an income from Hartman too?’ 

‘Every penny we can.’ 

‘Nasty way of getting money,’ said Chris, with a look of 
disgust. 

“Why not? She’s legally entitled to it.’ 

‘Oh, legally! No doubt. But that doesn’t spell 
““decently’’.’ 

“What about your mother?’ asked Rothberg, for once 
declining an argument. 

‘If Julie has money, I think mother is entitled to 
something for looking after her. That may not be legal, 
but sounds just.’ 

“Then will you arrange that privately with your sister?’ 

‘I’ve already done so. Now, tell me frankly, Rothberg, 
do you think those solicitors robbed my father?’ 

‘Robbed? Strong word—slanderous,’ said Rothberg 
cautiously. ‘But I think I can say they used every device 
within the law and perhaps some outside it.’ 
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‘Couldn’t we take action against them?’ 

“We might. But on what grounds? And what could 
you prove? They’ve covered themselves very cunningly. 
The law might support you and it might not. Better 
leave it alone.’ 

‘So that when property is entrusted to people with at 
least a moral obligation on them to deal honestly, they 
can get hold of it by trickery, and the law permits 
it?” 

“The law can’t go beyond the acts of the legislature.’ 

Chris laughed. 

‘One of these days reality may come knocking at your 
doors,’ he said. “Then look out. Alfred the Saxon died 
some time ago. Queen Anne is also dead, and this is the 
fourth decade of the twentieth century. Shall we go to 
the Law Courts and sing “‘Are you the O’Reilly that 
keeps this hotel’’? No? Well, as revoir.’ 


Two days before he was due to leave with Mr. Chep- 
ston, Chris gave up his room, and took all his little 
possessions to Martha’s flat. As the time came nearer, he 
felt less and less inclined for this trip. Why give up 
three weeks of pure happiness to go ramping across 
Europe with a somewhat senile War veteran and pedant? 
He communicated these doubts to Martha on top of a 
bus on their last morning together on the way to the 
agency which had found Chris his job. 

‘Oh, but Chris, you must go,’ said Martha. 

‘Why? It’s impossible to be happier than I am with 
you. If I go away, something may happen.’ 

‘Nothing’s going to happen,’ said Martha gaily. 
‘And we’re going to be lovers as long as you like. So 
don’t worry about that.’ 
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‘I don’t really. I just don’t want to leave you.’ 

‘But the holiday will be good for you, Chris. You 
look so run down, it makes my heart ache sometimes to 
look at you. You’ve had a real beast of a time. You 
don’t know it, but when you’re sitting quiet and don’t 
know I’m looking at you, there’s such a look of sadness 
and pain in your face. I want that to go.’ 

“Who can achieve that but you?’ 

‘No,’ said Martha, shaking her head. ‘A woman may 
do a lot for a man, but not everything. You need a 
complete break with all this unhappiness, and then to 
come back fresh to me.’ 

‘But, Martha, there can be no break so complete as 
being with you!’ 

Martha kissed him, heedless of the stolid faces about 
them. 

‘I hate to have you go, but I’m not going to kill you 
with much cherishing. A man needs his own life. You 
need to go out and see the world, and if you miss this 
chance, you may not get another. Besides, Mr. Chepston 
is influential, isn’t her’ 

‘I suppose he is,’ said Chris indifferently. ‘So far he’s 
only thought up particularly lousy jobs for me.’ 

‘He may do better,’ Martha urged. ‘It isn’t enough 
for us to be lovers, Chris. We can’t just rest on that— 
you’ve said it yourself. Go with him, and try to get a 
better job than that mouldy one in Croydon. You can do 
better than that, and it’s necessary for you to do some- 
thing you believe in.’ 

‘But what?’ 

‘You'll find out,’ said Martha confidently. ‘It'll come 
to you. I’m not going to be a do-nothing either. While 
you’re away I’m going to find something to do. And 
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perhaps I might see something better for you—I know 
lots of people to goto. You don’t think that’s cheek of me?’ 

‘My darling, it’s lovely of you. I’d be only too grateful 
if you did find me something. But I’ve almost given up 
hope. I seem to be a hexagonal peg in a world which 
hasn’t even a round hole vacant. We’re not wanted. 
Moneyed people are 0.k., and workmen who contribute 
surplus value to the moneyed ones, but the rest of us can 
go hang ourselves .. .’ 


Talking and laughing they went into the agency, 
where Chris asked several questions of a sedate person 
behind a counter. Neither of them noticed a grim-faced 
man sitting in a far corner of the office who kept them 
under observation while the other man went to look up a 
file. 

‘Dreary sort of place this,’ said Chris. 

‘And so respectable,’ said Martha laughing. ‘I feel I 
ought to have my wedding ring on.’ 

‘Shush!’ said Chris. ‘He’s coming back.’ 

The sedate man brought Chris a form to fill in; and 
as he was hesitating over what address to give, Martha 
said heedlessly: 

‘Give mine, of course.’ 

Chris obeyed, though he felt it was a bit imprudent. 
As they went out, the sedate person looked across at the 
grim-faced man and beckoned him over. 

‘Did you hear what they said?’ he asked. 

“Um.’ 

‘Sounds very irregular to me,’ said the sedate person, 
looking worried. ‘We can’t afford to have any com- 
plaints, you know. Slip out, and see if you can pick up 
anything definite.’ 


The grim-faced man nodded. Neither Chris nor 
Martha noticed him as he boarded the bus and sat down 
immediately behind them. He listened attentively to all 
the indiscreet things they babbled out in the exuberant 
happiness of being together—Martha’s certainty that 
‘this rotten old job’ would only be temporary, rainbow 
projects of what they would do when each had found the 
ideal place in life, plans for meeting during term time 
and for spending holidays together. If they could find a 
cheap place, they might go abroad in the summer. . . . 

The grim-faced man followed them to Martha’s house, 
made a note of the address, and passed on, 


EIGHT 


URING the first few days of the trip Chris 

frankly admitted to himself that Martha had 

been right, and he wrong. This was exactly what 
he needed. The daily run through ever changing country, 
the stimulus of seeing a different kind of life, the sky and 
the wind, above all the sensation of moving rapidly to 
meet the warmth and life of the new spring—all soothed 
and pleased him. He was delighted with the spaciousness 
of France as soon as they left the coast and turned south 
from Rouen, a country lived in but not over-crowded, 
subdued indeed for human purposes but not disfigured. 
He sent Martha rapturous picture postcards; and, as he 
repeatedly told her, his only regret was that she could not 
have been with him instead of Mr. Chepston. 

The miseries and upsets of the past six months dropped 
into the background of life with incredible swiftness, 
became almost as remote as the sufferings of imagined 
persons in a book with whom we sympathise for a brief 
hour and then forget utterly, dissolved like the fragments 
of an evil dream when we awake and realise the blissful 
truth that it never happened. He was able to think of it 
all without bitterness and without resentment, almost 
without pain, as they rolled southward on the endlessly 
uncoiling road through the delicate young green of a 
new year. Sanctus and the ‘crash,’ that humiliating 
home-coming, Julie’s marriage, the futile little plot to 
palm him off on Gwen, the queer hectic days with Gwen, 
the dismal Soho room and the futile ‘work’ for Mr. 
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Ripplesmere, then the malevolent knock-down blows of 
his dismissal, Julie’s illness, Frank’s death, and the 
perpetual anxiety and expense of energy in trying to bring 
some order in that chaos—all this seemed to have 
happened to somebody else, or rather to another self who 
could now accept it and dominate it. What was vivid, 
what was an integral part of his living self, was Martha 
and their fresh young passion. 

If only that mood of the first days could have lasted! 
But there were two dangers which Chris had overlooked. 
Daily motoring, which at first lulls driver and driven into 
dreamy peace, soon becomes a fiercer and fietcer ex- 
asperation of the nerves, a lust for speed for its own sake 
—unless there is sharp self-discipline. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Chepston was quite lacking in a quality he insisted 
upon in others, and every day drove longer and faster. 
Moreover, Chris had not realised that it was one thing to 
see Mr. Chepston occasionally at Sanctus but very 
different to spend all day and every day in his company. 
And then, it was with Mr. Chepston as with Nell—while 
Chris was aware that they differed, it was only in time and 
with a series of little shocks that he found out how much. 

Had Chris been less absorbed in the infinitely pleasant 
languor of his mental convalescence, less given to day- 
dreaming of Martha against the background of travel, he 
might have taken warning from a little episode on their 
very first evening. It never occurred to him that there 
was a possibility of future dissension in an after-dinner 
dispute, nor that Mr. Chepston might grow irritated by 
frank contradictions. 

On this day Mr. Chepston was content with a very 
moderate run from Calais to Abbeville, where they put 
up. Chris had time to write a long love-letter to Martha 
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before dinner, and came down to it feeling particularly 
perky. Like other devotees of high living and plain 
thinking, Mr. Chepston did himself well on holiday, and 
there was plenty of wine. Unluckily, owing to the wine 
and to the fact that they had passed the old G.H.Q. at 
Montreuil and were actually in a back area town, Mr. 
Chepston was stimulated to war reminiscences. 

Now, all war reminiscences are boring to those who 
haven’t shared them, and Mr. Chepston’s were parti- 
cularly so to Chris. He had heard many of them before. 
Then, it all happened a long time ago, so let’s hope it 
wasn’t true. Indeed Chris vehemently suspected the 
precise truth of Mr. Chepston’s deeds of valour, for at 
each telling they had a tendency to become more valorous 
and more frightfully dangerous. Chris was also bored by 
Mr. Chepston’s disingenuous (in Chris’s opinion) desire 
to run with the pacifist hare and hunt with the militarist 
hounds. He wanted to score heavily for having been a 
devil of a chap in the line, and at the same time to be 
admired for denouncing war. Chris had noticed this in 
other war heroes, and was fed up with it. Finally, Mr. 
Chepston committed the deadly sin of illustrating some 
complex bit of tactics with spoons and forks and matches 
and olive stones. 

For a long time Chris listened with polite patience, 
which gradually wore thinner and thinner. What he 
resented was the implication that all Mr. Chepston’s 
horrific experiences had somehow been of immense 
benefit to Chris and ‘your lot,’ that he ought to feel grate- 
ful to Mr. Chepston for having been lousy on the Somme, 
and that hence ‘you and your lot’ must for ever remain 
indebted, inferior, and for some mysterious reason, 
‘without our guts.’ At last Chris couldn’t help saying: 
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‘I wonder why you didn’t desert?’ 

‘Desert!’ cried Mr. Chepston, fiery with red wine and 
misremembered valour. ‘How can you suggest such a 
disgraceful thing?’ 

‘But surely if you’re a pacifist you ought to admire the 
deserter. He has the courage of his own dislike for being 
killed. In fact, statues ought to be erected to Unknown 
Deserters—which nobody has yet thought of doing.’ 

‘Absurd paradox!’ said Mr. Chepston, wuffing and 
giggling with annoyance. ‘We fought for the ideals 
which it would have been ignoble to desert!’ 

‘I don’t know that proving yourself the more brutally 
strong is much of an ideal. It would have been more to 
the point and perhaps more difficult to prove yourselves 
more intelligent.’ 

‘That’s a smart schoolboy thing to say,’ sneered Mr. 
Chepston. ‘You can’t contend with another fellow 
except on his terms. Brutal means were forced upon us, 
but the aims remained ideal.’ 

‘Didn’t the means become the end?’ 

‘What d’you mean?’ 

‘Only that you thought so much about merely winning 
that by the time you’d won you'd forgotten the 
ideals.’ 

“Never!” cried Mr. Chepston angrily. ‘It’s not our fault 
if those ideals are beyond the grasp of a pack of young 
sissies who never heard a shot fired in earnest.’ 

‘It must be very trying to find that all your heroic 
efiorts were useless,’ said Chris, getting more annoyed. 

“They weren’t useless!’ 

‘I always understood you were to make the world safe 
for democracy, and yet you’ll admit democracy’s having a 
singularly bad time nowadays.’ 
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‘And a good thing too! Discipline is what the world 
needs, discipline.’ 

‘Ah!’ Chris pounced on him. ‘So there ideal number 
one goes west. And what about the war to end war when 
the whole world is poisonous with hatred and militarism? 
It looks as if you were either humbugged or humbugs. 
Wasn’t it really a war to end democracy and to make the 
world safe for other wars?’ 

Mr. Chepston breathed heavily, while his face twitched 
with exasperation. He couldn’t think of a retort, and fell 
back upon a feeble: 

‘It’d do you fellows a lot of good to have to endure 
what we went through, make men of you.’ 

Chris laughed. 

‘Make others suffer what you’ve suffered yourself! 
Isn’t that the crude psychology of the prefect and the 
fag?” 

Telling himself that these kids were getting in- 
sufferable, Mr. Chepston made another heroic effort and 
changed the conversation. 


In a few minutes Chris had forgotten all about this 
little tiff. Not so Mr. Chepston. He was left with an 
uneasy suspicion that he had failed to defend his ideals 
with sufficient vigour, that the cub had not been properly 
snubbed. L’esprit de /escalier coming to his aid, he 
thought of many crushing things he might have said. 
However, the topic did not come up again, and as Chris 
behaved with great docility and, moreover, several times 
expressed his gratitude to Mr. Chepston in becoming 
terms, he was gradually forgiven. 

Not that Mr. Chepston abandoned his revenge. Chris 
had been eagerly looking forward to seeing some of the 
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prehistoric stations in which France is so rich—if not 
those of the Seine and Somme valleys, at any rate the 
caves and rock shelters of the Dordogne valley. He 
ventured a polite hint in that direction. Mr. Chepston 
was at once obstinately hostile—not that he cared one 
way or the other about prehistoric stations, but this was 
his trip to be conducted in 4s way, and Chris was to see 
and humbly admire 4s Europe. 

“Why on earth should we go there?’ he cried, jiggering 
perilously with the steering wheel. ‘My dear boy, the 
main purpose of this tour is to give you a first brief 
introduction to European civilisation.’ 

‘What do you mean by “‘European civilisation’’?’ asked 
Chris. 

“The European tradition,’ retorted Mr. Chepston, 
twitching his face frightfully in an effort to be im- 
pressive. “The Roman Empire and the Church, the 
French and Spanish monarchies, the seigneurial life, the 
great artists and architects and all that they have left of 
lovely and distinguished in stone and bronze and paint, 
the chateaux and churches and noble old towns and 
villages, the memory of great men, of action and thought.’ 

“You include the French revolution?’ 

‘Savages, destructive savages,’ cried Mr. Chepston, 
bouncing angrily in his seat. “They destroyed what 
centuries created and wiped out the poetry of life. Just 
as much savages as your grinning cave-men.’ 

‘How do you know they grinned?’ asked Chris, 
annoyed. ‘And anyway, you’re grinning yourself.’ 

‘Savages, barbarians,’ Mr. Chepston repeated, accelerat- 
ing to fifty-five to show how civilised he was. ‘Jabbering 
over raw meat and hitting their women over the head 
with stone clubs.’ 
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“You seem to have got your information from the 
alleged comic artists,’ said Chris indignantly, ‘I suppose 
you think, as they do, that Stone Age man was con- 
temporary with the Diplodocus?’ 

‘I don’t know and don’t care.’ 

Chris checked himself from delivering the panegyric 
of the pioneers of civilisation which he yearned to 
impart to Mr. Chepston. After all, in a way he was right, 
except for the fatal defect that he was so encumbered 
with the past he could neither understand the present nor 
foresee the future. And it would be no pleasure to visit 
those profoundly moving sites, where for countless 
centuries men had slowly struggled towards intelligence, 
with someone so completely unsympathetic. It would 
destroy all the pleasure. He wondered a little wistfully if 
Martha would be interested. Probably not. Probably 
couldn’t distinguish the Acheulian from the Azilian. 
Paris much more in her line. And why not? Far better 
live vividly the life of her day than get crusty and self- 
important with Chepstonian ‘culture.’ ... 


Chris got into trouble only twice more in France. 
The first occasion was at a Loire town round which Mr. 
Chepston cookishly conducted him, sparing him no 
single aspect of the picturesque. Chris was tired, and 
wanted to get away and write a card to Martha. He 
sobered Mr. Chepston’s esthetic gush by pointing out 
that only tourists can live on the picturesque; that the 
streets were narrow, inconvenient and out-of-date; that 
the drainage system and the water supply could be 
improved; that the houses were old, damp and un- 
healthy; that this and a thousand other picturesque 
places merely bred an unhealthy race and perpetuated 
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that narrow, self-centred, greedy, peasant-bourgeois life 
so appallingly sketched by Balzac. 

Suffocating with indignation, Mr. Chepston ardently 
repelled these libels. He said that Chris was ignorant and 
presumptuous that he ought to be made to live in a red- 
brick villa with a bath-tub and a canary on the Great 
North Road. Chris said that would be a hell of a sight 
better than a dingy room in college or his smelly roost in 
picturesque Soho. Mr. Chepston said that the Loire 
produced an admirable wine. Chris maintained that was 
no reason for living in stinking old alley-runs. Mr. 
Chepston said that machinery and modernism were a 
curse. Chris said he’d rather drink wine when the grapes 
were crushed in a clean machine than when they were 


danced on by dirty-footed peasants. ... 


At Angouléme Mr. Chepston as usual insisted on seeing 
the cathedral. Placing Chris at the right esthetic distance 
and angle, Mr. Chepston launched into vigorous and 
fanciful praise of Romanesque architecture. 

“What an age, what a civilisation, what men!’ he cried. 
‘Only the great flowering of the Gothic and the heights 
of the Renaissance can compare with it. All your moderns 
put together couldn’t build anything like that!’ 

“You think it’s very wonderful?’ said Chris, continuing 
to read the guide-book. 

‘Certainly! Take your nose out that guide—you 
look like an American tourist. Use your eyes, boy, try 
to develop the imaginative reason. Look at the pro- 
portions, the antique and massive strength, the perfect 
taste allied with quaint and delicious fancy! Can’t you 
feel the hoary poetry of it all>’ 

‘Hoary?’ asked Chris demurely. ‘But this book 
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says only the sculpture is original. The place itself 
was entirely rebuilt in 1865 by a man named Abadie, 
who ruined its proportions and ‘‘added incongruous 
elements’’!’ 

‘What!’ exclaimed Mr. Chepston, wuffing and tittering 
in consternation. ‘What new tom-fool joke is this?’ 

‘Look for yourself.’ 

Chris handed him the book, and strolled off towards 
the car, shaking with inward laughter. 


For a day or two after this Mr. Chepston back- 
pedalled on church architecture and culture, and Chris 
was left free to enjoy the trip in his own way. He liked 
all the country between Angouléme and Bordeaux, and 
though he felt a pang of regret as Mr. Chepston ruthlessly 
rushed him away from the Dordogne, he was consoled 
by the long run through the great pine forests of the 
Landes under a vast blue sky. Then they emerged into 
the avenue of advertisements behind Biarritz, through 
which they caught glimpses of the Pyrenees, still capped 
with snow. 


Chris had never before been in Spain, and found a 
thousand things to interest him, from such trifles as 
Basque berets and the shiny hats of the Guardias Civiles, 
pack donkeys and squeaking ox-carts with solid wheels, 
to the clamorous market places and the Spanish custom 
of endlessly perambulating up and down the same street 
at fixed hours in a deafening babble of talk. He would 
have liked to linger and try to find out something about 
the people. But, consumed by the demon of speed, Mr. 
Chepston hardly permitted him time to have his shoes 
shined to Spanish perfection in a café, and whirled him 
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away from the coast with its mountainous headlands and 
great sandy bays white with the foam of Atlantic breakers, 
up the main road to Burgos, Valladolid, Salamanca and 
the Portuguese frontier. 

They careered furiously across the vast treeless 
plateau, stopping only for sleep and churches. In Spain 
Mr. Chepston forgot his disaster at Angouléme, and once 
more began persecuting Chris with the true culture of 
ecclesiastical architecture. Now Chris was quite prepared 
to enjoy churches along with everything else, but this 
fiendish Baedeker persistence of Mr. Chepston, who 
became quite fluent in abusing refractory sacristans who 
didn’t want to open locked doors at indecent hours, 
made Chris curse the whole institution. What was 
worse Mr. Chepston took to attending the services, 
having reached that age when an insurance company 
which guarantees immortality begins to have an appeal. 

Chris had no objection to Mr. Chepston’s wistful 
coquettings with the true faith, but refused to accompany 
him. It meant getting up too early in the morning, and 
Chris preferred to snatch a few minutes for a stroll in the 
town before Mr. Chepston relentlessly whirled off on 
another three-hundred-mile drive. 

‘Most ’strawdinary thing,’ said Mr. Chepston, as they 
drove off from Valladolid, while Chris was still heavy 
with sleep and aching with too much travel. ‘Most 
*strawdinary thing in a Cartholic country. Dropped into 
a little church for Mahss this morning, and, can you 
believe it? there were only three people present.’ 

‘Hm,’ Chris said grumpily. ‘Anthropologists I 
expect.’ 

Mr. Chepston was furious. He could not have been 
more annoyed if, by some juggling with space-time, he 
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could have been transported to one of the periods he 
affected to prefer to his own, only to have a slop-pot 
emptied on his head. For, as his vital impulses flagged, 
Mr. Chepston had gradually lost the courage to doubt, to 
seck, and to admit the exceedingly humble réle of 
humanity in a vast indifferent universe. He wanted 
certainty, he wanted to feel himself intrinsically im- 
portant, and to ward off the uncompromising fact of 
death by metaphysical quibbles and magical practices 
able to procure another life. Hence his esthetic buzzings 
and flirtings about the rancid honey-pot. Chris’s heedless 
remark shook Mr. Chepston out of a duplex frame of 
mind in which he did and he didn’t, he was and he 
wasn’t, he believed and didn’t believe—a comfortable 
chaos which, left to itself, would gradually take the shape 
he secretly wanted. 

Mr. Chepston sought in vain for a retort. Several 
times he opened his mouth to say something truly 
devastating, and each time refrained, feeling it wasn’t 
devastating enough. And then Chris made some casual 
remark about the landscape, showing that this important 
subject had already passed from his mind. Mr. Chepston 
grunted. Chris had spoiled his trip. Absurd to suppose 
that these shallow barbarous youngsters could com- 
prehend the subtleties of mature minds. Casting pearls 
before swine to try to educate them. Turned up his nose 
at foie gras, and preferred a sweet sparkling wine to a 
generous old burgundy. Pfxi/ Mr. Chepston shivered 
with repulsion, and determined to shake Chris off at the 
first possible opportunity. 


When they got to a small village, called S40 Martinho, 
on the Portuguese coast, Chris refused to go any further 
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without a rest. His nerves were jumpy with motion; 
when he lay down at night imaginary landscapes 
continued to rush past his vision; he rose in the morning 
so dizzy that he was afraid of falling over; his muscles 
ached with sitting cramped all day, and he felt he’d go 
bughouse if he had to admire another church. 

Rather to his surprise Mr. Chepston agreed. But, he 
said, he wanted his letters which would be waiting at 
Lisbon, and therefore proposed ‘to run over’ and get 
them while Chris rested. Chris also wanted his letters 
—at least any from Martha—and Mr. Chepston amiably 
agreed to collect them. Whereupon they parted, Chris 
to lie down for an hour before dinner, Mr. Chepston 
to mature his plans. 

Dinner began well. Mr. Chepston appeared to be in 
the excellent spirits of one who has got rid of a tedious 
burden. He tittered and twitched amiably, and over the 
second bottle made Chris free of College gossip which 
should have been reserved for the dons. Then he made 
the mistake of showing Chris a copy of a letter which 
he had written to his favourite newspaper. 

Chris read it attentively. It was one of those ‘surely 
something can be done’ letters, on the subject of Peace. 
He informed the world that he ‘and a young friend’ had 
passed happily through three countries, and had every- 
where been received with goodwill and courtesy, whereof 
he gave instances. ‘Surely,’ he argued, this might be 
taken as a basis for ‘international co-operation and good- 
will.’ He did not mention a fact which occurred to Chris 
at once, namely, that these amiable people consisted of 
frontier guards, customs officers and police, who were 
under orders to foster the tourist trade; and further con- 
sisted of hotel-keepers, guides, touts, shopkeepers and 
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garagists, who were all glad to make a bit out of the said 
Trade. Neither of them had come into any real contact 
with the mass of the people nor with the responsible 
governments, and hence knew nothing of their real 
feelings and policy. You might as well try to base a 
surveyor’s report on a journey im an express train. 

“You think they’ll publish that?’ asked Chris, handing 
back the letter. 

“Why not?’ cried Mr. Chepston in an offended tone, 
wounded in his susceptibility as an author. 

‘What good do you think it’ll do?’ 

Mr. Chepston haughtily pointed out that a letter from 
an English scholar in a famous journal would be widely 
read abroad and no doubt would receive favourable 
comment. 

‘And thene’ asked Chris. ‘You’ve taken your fish to 
the wrong market. Most of the people who will read 
that are already convinced that peace is desirable. The 
others will take no notice. It is merely lamb bleating 
to lamb while the wolf looks on and sharpens his teeth.’ 

‘Then what would you have me do?’ exclaimed Mr. 
Chepston with an irritation unbefitting a pacifist and a 
gentleman. ‘Sneer and do nothing?’ 

‘If you were really sincere about it, you’d go and preach 
pacifism in some violently militarist country, or go and 
persuade our own practitioners in that line. You could 
get yourself arrested and shot, which would be a splendid 
advertisement for your cause.’ 

‘Absurd, ridiculous,’ said Mr. Chepston crossly. ‘How 
can you be so impractical.’ 

‘But have you considered the problem?’ Chris urged. 
“You have certain groups of men, dangerous maniacs if 
you like, who have succeeded in imposing on large and 
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powerful masses the doctrines of war for war’s sake. 
War is no longer a means to an end, but an end in itself. 
All national resources must be devoted to that end. 
Sooner or later the doctrine will be put into practice. 
Hegel’s Gewalt. What are you going to do about it?” 

‘Discourage it.’ 

‘But how? You can adopt the policy of half-hearted 
force, which will inevitably bring you in, and on an 
inferior footing—you’ll get beaten. Or you can adopt 
their policy, which means that you become the very thing 
you wish to resist. Or you can be completely unarmed 
and passive, which means that you become a province 
of the aggressor, and that your children are trained up 
in his doctrine. Take your choice.’ 

‘Surely something can be done,’ Mr. Chepston urged, 
unconsciously quoting his letter. 

‘Do you remember that once I said to you that men 
are civilised in proportion as they will yield to right 
persuasion, and you replied that men were not yet 
civilised in that sense. I hand your own remark back 
to you.’ 

Feeling that he would have to think this out more 
fully in private, Mr. Chepston turned the conversation 
on to ecclesiastical architecture. In spite of Chris’s efforts 
to get away from it, Mr. Chepston persisted in ramb- 
ling on. 

‘That’s all very well,’ cried Chris impatiently, ‘but I 
don’t believe you know or care anything about either 
art or architecture.’ 

‘I’ve spent more years in reverent study of them than 
you’ve lived,’ said Mr. Chepston indignantly. 

‘But you only like them when they’re accepted and 
dead. You invariably sneer at modern examples.’ 
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“Because they’re all bad and feeble. They’re not art 
and architecture at all. A degenerate travesty.’ 

“Yet they'll be admired by the Chepstons of two or 
three centuries hence, if any manage to survive your 
peace propaganda. Look here, I’ve been watching you. 
What you look for is the tarnish of time. When you 
find that you call it beauty. But the beauty of architecture 
lies in function of good proportion. You always go for 
some decorative detail.’ 

‘That’s absolutely untrue. Before visiting any of the 
great cathedrals I invariably read Street’s description 
of the proportions. I imagine he knew more about it 
than you do.’ 

‘But couldn’t you recognise them for yourself, after 
all these years? Why have to take Street’s straight tips 
on Gothic? The fact is that you can only admire what 
has become an accepted fashion of taste. You can only 
understand the formule of the past. Put you before 
pictures or buildings about which there is no canon of 
punditry for you to copy, and you’re lost. You still live 
in the mythological epoch of art symbolism...’ 


The discussion went on in more and more futile and 
acrimonious terms, exasperation finding vent in each 
obstinately defending a partial and unreasonable attitude, 
until they finally went to bed in great huffiness. Chris 
had committed himself to the enormity of declaring that 
Gothic architecture is completely boring, while Mr. 
Chepston maintained that Dali’s work is putrescent and 
a fake anyway. And Chris became as indignant in defence 
of Dali, as Mr. Chepston for the Gothic architects whose 
names he didn’t know. Such is the civilising influence 
of the fine arts. 
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Mr. Chepston had already departed when Chris came 
down the next morning. He was not sorry. Mr. Chepston 
had become oppressive to his spirits, and Chris looked 
forward to a day in the open without road-hogging and 
without churches. But almost immediately he was made 
aware of the difficulties of being without an interpreter 
—he failed to make the hotel people understand that 
he wanted to take a picnic lunch. The Portuguese of 
Mr. Chepston was of the Stratford-atte-Bow kind and 
he was frequently baffled by the most Latin of living 
languages, as was proper in a classical scholar. But he 
got along somehow. As for Chris, he was quite helpless; 
and it was only after much pantomime and many ridicu- 
lous trials and errors that a quick-witted waiter guessed 
what he wanted. 

The sky was that beautiful intense blue of the Portu- 
guese spring, and a strong wind swept in from the 
Atlantic. Chris spent the morning wandering along the 
sands of the large shallow land-locked lagoon, bathed, 
lay in the sun, and then ate his lunch. After lunch he 
walked along the cliffs in the direction of Nazaré. The 
wind up there was more than half-gale strength, and 
huge majestic rollers of blue-green sea crashed with 
impressive regularity at the foot of the cliffs, seething 
and spouting in sparkling fountains of white foam. The 
limestone cliffs were torn and carved into a chaos of 
ragged shapes by the unending rush and power of water 
and wind. The cliff top was barren, nothing could live 
on the edge of that booming tumult of waters, where 
the powerful wind swept a fine salty spume over the 
jagged crest. Yet, a short way inland, and behind the 
shelter of this great barrier, were pine woods, and fields 
of vines, wheat and olives. 
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In the exaltation of that sun and wind, landscape and 
ocean, Chris walked and ran, singing at the top of his 
voice, not very melodiously but with great satisfaction 
to himself. At Nazaré he fortunately remembered the 
word vinho, and so was able to drink some wine, sitting 
on a bench under a large acacia tree in the white-washed 
courtyard of a little wine-shop. Children came to peer 
at the strange foreign monster who wore queer clothes, 
was almost dumb, but fabulously rich and a heretic. Then 
he walked back more soberly, a little dazed by all this 
elemental splendour, not to mention the wine, and 
watched the sun set from the edge of the cliff just above 
Sao Martinho. 

Chris returned in excellent spirits, convinced that the 
world is an excellent place and that to live is an admir- 
able experience, quite ready to forgive Mr. Chepston his 
senile prejudices and to listen to any amount of war 
reminiscences and subtleties of the imaginative reason 
about nineteenth-century Romanesque. But Mr. Chep- 
ston was not there, nor did he appear when dinner was 
served. After waiting for some time, Chris reluctantly 
started eating without him—the walk and fierce sunny 
air and light lunch had left him very hungry. From time 
to time the dark stocky proprietor came and brooded 
heavily over him as he ate, evidently wishing to say 
something. What it was Chris could not guess, for the 
high rather musical phrases might have been Persian or 
Amharic for all he could understand. But he gathered 
that the intention was to reassure him. 

Still Mr. Chepston did not appear, and Chris began 
to wonder at his absence. What had happened? He sat 
up as long as he could keep awake, but sleep came on 
him overpoweringly. Reluctantly and a little anxiously, 
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he went to bed, deciding that Mr. Chepston must have 
succumbed to the delights of the Lusitanian capital and 
would return next day. 


Chris took another inspiriting walk the next morning, 
but came back for lunch, confident that Mr. Chepston 
would be awaiting him. No Chepston. Chris now be- 
came seriously alarmed. There must have been a motor 
accident, and Mr. Chepston was lying injured in some 
primitive country hospital or perhaps dead. What on 
earth was Chris to do? How find out what had happened 
in a country where he could not speak one word of the 
language, and nobody seemed to speak any language he 
knew? How could he go to Mr. Chepston’s aid and see 
he was properly looked after? And what about himself, 
stranded in a remote village on the Atlantic, with only 
a few escudos and a few pounds? 

Once more the proprietor brooded over him at lunch. 
They gesticulated and shouted at each other in a vain 
and ludicrous effort at comprehension. The proprietor 
kept holding up three fingers and at the same time patted 
Chris on the back almost affectionately, but what the 
devil he meant Chris couldn’t guess. After lunch Chris 
wandered about the garden, then a little way up the road 
to Lisbon, gazing eagerly at any approaching car, then 
back again to the hotel. This helpless inaction was 
torture to him, and in a short time he managed to work 
himself into a fine frenzy of dismay. He was tormented 
by the thought of the hapless Chepston lying somewhere 
in anguish with no English friend to hearten him and 
carry out his instructions. 

Chris paced up and down the front garden, heedless 
of the sun and blue sky which had been so inspiring. 
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He had just taken a desperate resolution to go into the 
village and down to the railway station, addressing 
everyone he met in English, French and German, until 
he found someone to act as interpreter, when the hotel 
keeper came running towards him, beaming with amiable 
smiles, and carrying a large envelope. 

It was addressed in Mr. Chepston’s handwriting, where 
the scholarly Greek ‘e’ bore almost ostentatious witness 
to culture and refinement. Chris sat down on a bench, 
and tore open the envelope, while the kindly stocky 
Portuguese beamed upon him unheeded. There was a 
packet of letters, several from Martha, one from Julie, 
one from Nell, one—strangely enough—from the agency, 
and a bulky one from Mr. Chepston. Wondering, Chris 
opened this first, and found in his hands a Cook’s coupon 
ticket, a note of fifty escudos, one of twenty-five pesetas, 
one of fifty francs, and a letter... 


‘Dear Heylin, 

“It is the elementary duty of a human being, and still 
more of a gentleman, to learn to respect the convictions 
and opinions of others, particularly of those who are 
his superiors in age, knowledge and experience. This 
you have failed to learn. At every moment you obtrude 
the silly notions of youth and the stupid carpings of an 
inexperienced and uneducated popular agitator. It 1s 
most disagreeable. And you express yourself with an 
indecent disregard for good manners and discipline. If 
you are a typical specimen of young English manhood, 
and I’ve some reason to think you do represent a certain 
uncouth section, then God help England! 

‘I have tried my best to help you, but you have behaved 
capriciously and unintelligently, and with the blackest 
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ingratitude. You are indisciplined, with no sense of duty 
and responsibility, incapable alike of affection and any 
consideration for others. You think and talk like a fool, 
and you are entirely unfit for any sort of action what- 
soever. Nobody will ever be indebted to you for the 
slightest assistance in word or deed. God pity any 
unfortunate woman who in any way whatsoever has to 
rely on you. 

‘I had hoped that contact with the masterpieces of 
European civilisation and daily intercourse with a mind 
which, in its humble way, has borne a part in great 
actions and the loftiest thought of our age, would have 
influenced you for the good. But, on the contrary, you 
have displayed nothing but an ignorant frivolity and 
insensitiveness. 

‘I can endure this no longer. You have sullied for 
me some of the sacred places of history and religion. 
It is best for us to part. The enclosed ticket and bank 
notes will take you back to London. Perhaps, in the 
sterner school of the world, you will learn a little common 
sense. You may even in time acquire that moral sense, 
the keen appreciation of the difference between right and 
wrong, the disinterested effort to do right for right’s 
sake, and the lofty ideals for humanity which you now 
completely lack. But until you do that you merely 
encumber the earth.’ 


Such was Mr. Chepston’s revenge, always even in 
righteous anger the scholar and the gentleman. 

The blood rushed into Chris’s face as he read this 
rancorous diatribe. Could it be that Mr. Chepston was 
right? Evidently he firmly believed what he wrote. 
Appalling that another human being should judge you 
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to be deficient in precisely those qualities you most valued 
and wished to possess! Was it really true that he had 
no ideal for humanity, no sense of right and wrong, 
no motive but self-interest, no tenderness for women, 
no capacity for action, no common sense, no feeling of 
responsibility, no knowledge and no intelligence? Chris’s 
whole nature cried out that the accusations were fantastic 
and untrue. Yet, Mr. Chepston had commanded men in 
war and was a solid pillar of a great university. Which 
of them was the skunk? 

Chris raised his head, and saw the Portuguese beam- 
ing anxiously at him. As soon as he caught Chris’s eye 
he lifted his hands, eyebrows and the corners of his 
mouth in a comprehensive gesture which said as plainly 
as words: ‘It’s all right now, eh? Now you understand.’ 
Chris nodded, and the man nodded vigorously, winking 
his left eye and waving his hands, and then departed still 
beaming, in the excess of his good nature, at nothing 
in particular. 

Mechanically Chris opened the letter from the agency, 
still agitated and perplexed by Mr. Chepston’s denuncia- 
tion. He read: 


‘Sir, 

“We regret to inform you that the Headmaster to whom 
we recommended you does not feel that you are quite 
suitable for the post he had in mind. 

‘As we feel that we cannot be of further service to 
you we have removed your name from our books.’ 


bs? 
Coming straight on top of Mr. Chepston’s kindly 
encouragement, this letter was a knock-down blow 


between the eyes. It confirmed what Mr. Chepston said. 
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It was true, then, that he was a rotter and a fool, con- 
sidered unworthy to be entrusted with the humblest of 
responsible tasks, a mere encumbrance on the earth. 
Then why continue to encumber it? What was the sense 
of returning to England to starve in useless enforced 
idleness or to live at best on Martha’s charity until even 
her pity and love died a natural death as she gradually 
discovered what he really was? Why not make an end 
of it here and now? One leap from those tremendous 
cliffs, a stunning crash, and it would be over—the 
elements composing his body would be returned to the 
great Mother to build up once more into something 
worthier her majestic and mysterious power. 

Blindly Chris stuffed the letters, ticket and notes into 
a pocket, and started off wildly for the cliffs in a frenzy 
of self-abasement and despair. As he hurried along scene 
after scene from his life of the past months flashed vividly 
into his mind. But whereas, only a few days before, he 
had remembered those same scenes calmly and remotely, 
with acceptance, now they rose up to accuse him like 
shrieking furies. All he had hoped for the future of 
humanity turned to a callow futile dream. All that he 
had designed for himself of knowledge and action in 
service, whatever it might be, to the great cause of 
human happiness, seemed absurd and pretentious. All 
that he had attempted had failed. And he himself had 
failed in every human relationship. What did it matter 
even if they were wrong and he were right? If the world 
turned again and again and spat at you, why cumber 
the earth? 


NINE 


S Chris rushed through the village, such of the 
inhabitants who happened to be about gazed 
after him in astonishment and then looked at 

each other—one more mad foreigner. He ran stumbling 
up the steep rough path which led to the cliffs, slowed 
down by the steep gradient. In his disorderly haste he 
slipped and fell twice. Each time he sprang to his feet, 
scarcely feeling his bruises, and ran on, until at last he 
stood breathless, trembling and shaken on the verge of 
the crag. Twenty feet below the rock bulged out in a 
great ledge, and he was obliged to walk fifty yards to 
his right to find a place where the cliff fell sheer to the sea. 

He walked because he was too exhausted by his wild 
sprint to run farther, but as he walked he could not 
help seeing what was about him. He paused on the cliff 
edge, struck by the beauty of it all. The wind had fallen 
to a soft warm breeze faintly eddying over the cliff top, 
and a westering golden sun flooded the twin blue 
immensities of ocean and sky with pure dazzling light. 
There was no sound except the heavy regular booming 
of the smooth rollers shattering into foam at his feet, 
and the pounding of his own heart. Far to the north a 
lateen-sailed fishing boat poised like a slender little moth 
on the blue water. As he stood there hesitating before 
the final leap and profoundly moved by this vast 
elemental splendour, one of the first butterflies of spring, 
a delicate sulphur yellow, flickered past him. 

A downward eddy of air caught the fragile thing and 
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dragged it down towards the bruising rocks and engulfing 
sea. Chris watched it with intense anxiety. The insect 
fluttered helplessly, was drawn down out of sight just 
missing a sharp rock edge, and then reappeared floating 
on light wings out to sea. Would it go on senselessly 
forward until at last it dropped exhausted into vast waters 
and was drowned? But no! It flickered higher, circled 
round, and then was caught in another eddy which 
carried it safely back to land. Chris watched its dancing 
flight until it disappeared in the more brilliant yellow 
of a flowering broom plant. He drew a deep breath, 
and shuddered. 


**If I care so much for the death of so slight a creature, 
why so little for my own? On the edge of barren land 
and barren sea under this same sun, life was born. For 
millions of centuries life has struggled and perished 
under these great three powers. Yet it has always been 
passed on. ‘The salt of the sea is in my blood, the radiance 
of the sun and the chemicals of earth in my cells. In all 
that unimaginable stretch of time what an infinity of 
chances against my ever existing! One broken link in 
that tremendous chain of life, and 1 could never have 
been. And I exist. One of this new strange race of 
creatures which has leaped farther beyond the others than 
the first mammals beyond the first amcebas. Pitiful little 
brutes, yet we have dared to understand and to control 
when all others blindly and unknowingly submitted. 
For the insect’s ‘I must’ I possess the human ‘I may.’ 
With one step I may snap for ever one thread in this 
vast life-strand of a thousand million years. How did 
the amceba know it would lead to me? How do I know 
to what I might lead? 
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“I am judged and condemned. But by what and how? 
By the prejudices of yesterday and the petty necessities 
of a day. But I belong to to-morrow, to all the to- 
morrows to which we see no end. How if I appeal to 
a more splendid tribunal than a silly caste, a vain pedant 
and an ignorant go-between? ‘The life-process has not 
condemned me. 

‘Mine is the human ‘I may.’ I may accept or reject 
life. I may call it hideous and disgusting, or I may call 
it beautiful and desirable. But whatever I may say, life 
is still life. And there is no other way. I cannot be and 
not-be. Shall I be the sort of fool who thinks himself 
superior to life, who is ashamed of his guts and testicles? 
Shall I dress up my puppet disgusts in the shreds and 
patches of a rotten intellectualism, and call it philosophy? 
Shall I be one of the dirtiest of all cowards and help to 
destroy others by destroying myself? Shall I be the most 
miserable of traitors by betraying the adventure of life? 
Why should I allow my energy and aptitude for life- 
experience to be withered by these pimps of death? It 
is for them to perish, for they are lifeless; it is for me 
to live and to struggle that life may live on. They stand 
at an end, I at a beginning. 

‘It is true that so far I have failed in all I have 
attempted... .” 


At this thought his almost ecstatic confidence in 
positive goodness of life hesitated. He lost the grandiose 
vision of a continuous and developing life process, 
stretching back into an almost inconceivably remote 
past and moving triumphantly through an illimitable 
future, lost too the sense of himself as a sharer, however 
humble and insignificant, in this extraordinary and 
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exceptional destiny. It came to him that however true 
this vision might be, it was only true in a huge general 
sense and over a vast time-scale. Did it necessarily hold 
good in his particular case or over a very brief period 
like a century? The great energies which create also 
destroy, eliminate as well as foster. Whole races of 
living things as well as countless individuals have been 
rejected. How if he were one of the rejects, an end after 
all and not a beginning, one of those who must be content 
to be scrapped to make way for more adaptable organisms? 

As the vision evaporated in doubt, its place was taken 
by flash after flash of memories of the past months, each 
flash a cruel stab of pain. He lived once more the shock 
of being forced to leave Sanctus so abruptly, and the 
destruction of all his ambitions. Once more he fenced 
clumsily with Mr. Chepston, and despised himself for so 
easily inviting a rebuff. He suffered the deep humiliation 
of home-coming to the pathetic and futile ignominy of 
his family. Again he tried to make Julie share his anti- 
pathy to commercialised sex and his intuitive mistrust 
of such a bargain; and again he failed. He saw himself 
with pain so nearly the dupe of a paltry intrigue which 
had made fools of him and Gwen, and anguished over 
her humiliation. Once more he endured the insolencies 
and imbecilities of the wealthy ape, Ripplesmere, and 
knew the frustration of useless work. Of what avail 
was it to have seen the folly and senseless optimism of 
his father’s schemes, when he had been powerless to 
do anything? 

Again he experienced the almost blinding shock of 
Julie’s dreadful confession, breaking like a wave of 
horror into that small plot of happiness with Martha 
which he had tended so carefully and with such 
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forethought. He re-lived his desperate but feeble efforts to 
save her and to give her hope. Frank’s dead face lay 
terribly before him with fearful and haunting vividness. 
All the doubts and self-accusations he thought he had 
settled for ever beset him once more. All he could do 
for his mother was to make her Julie’s nurse. And, 
frustrated once again, he had been impotent to bring 
justice upon those who had robbed his father and him- 
self. The bitter and contemptuous phrases of Mr. 
Chepston’s letter danced savagely before his eyes, and 
he winced again and again at the humiliation of being 
rejected even as a paltry usher. 

Was this the reality of the great vision of destiny? 
Was it worth the many millions of years of struggle of 
those innumerable unknown ancestors to lead at last 
to such a sequence of petty calamities and pointless frus- 
trations? What could he pretend to do for the world 
of human beings on whose behalf he dreamed such 
passionately ambitious dreams? He could not even aid 
himself! What vanity and what pretentiousness! Com- 
pared with all those defeats, so utterly unimportant to 
others and yet to him so tremendous, it mattered very 
little that he had beaten Anne at her own game, and that 
he had been accepted by Martha. Noble triumph over 
a couple of ignorant girls! What a consolation to be 
accepted by Martha as a lover, only to involve her in 
his own frustration, to inflict on her his own disappoint- 
ments and failure, and to be forced to ask her compassion 
instead of winning her admiration and respect! 

And this was not all. It was even more disheartening 
to look out from himself than into his own life and 
feelings. What fate beckoned him as a collective member 
of humanity? A country oscillating between cynical 
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opportunism and ignorant self-interest, enslaved by the 
past, misreading the present and heedless of the future, 
perpetually praising itself for doing nothing. The patient 
effort and expense of energy of good men and women 
wasted, lavished in vain against the frustrations of 
political trickery, social stupidity and a self-complacency 
which was certifiable. Outside that a Europe helpless 
in the hands of brutal fanatics who in two decades had 
wrecked the ardent hopes and slow achievements of 
centuries. From preaching violence as a means to ends 
never clearly defined or logically thought out, they had 
come to the point of practising violence for its own sake 
and to boast of that relapse to savagery as a pinnacle 
of civilisation. Under the pretence of furthering human 
destiny they had cynically degraded power into sub- 
serving the ambitions of packs of gangsters. 

From violence nothing can come but violence. All 
that brute force creates is the opportunity to use greater 
and more destructive brute force. It must go on for ever 
with increasingly fanatical devotion to force for the sake 
of force, or be destroyed in turn by provoking greater 
and more efficient violences. Senseless love of power 
and bullying in usurping elected governments alike, 
senseless passions, prejudices and ignorances in vast 
unwieldy populations bring us despairingly to face only 
violent destructive revolutions or even more violently 
destructive wars followed by revolution. Can the hope 
that a distant future may painfully learn wisdom and 
achieve reason console us for the near certainty that we 
must go down in blood and destruction? Is there any 
answer to ruthless and demented violence? Shall we dare 
to ask women to bear us children, knowing they are 
doomed to be enslaved to selfish tyrannies of wealth 
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and power, or to be crushed, mutilated, poisoned, starved, 
obliterated in senseless fratricidal strife? 

Chris clasped his hands to his face, and sobbed in an 
agony of despair. Better, far better, to end it cleanly 
now, once and for ever, than to be a helpless witness 
of the cruel degradation of mankind, to give countenance 
by the mere act of living to such atrocious stupidity, and 
to end the suffering of seeing others suffer only by being 
forced to the same fate. Impossible to hope, either for 
oneself or for others. 

He stepped to the very brink and stared down at the 
powerful surge rushing white and ferocious about jagged 
streaming rocks. ‘Then again far out over the blue ridges 
to the almost imperceptible line where sun-smitten sea 
met sun-irradiated sky in a limitless horizon, serene, 
tranquil and translucent .. . 


“If I have failed is it solely and entirely through my 
fault? Were others not at all to blame? Is it my fault 
that I was born into a society which is so infinitely careful 
of its paper wealth and so infinitely careless of its living 
wealth of human beings? Is it altogether my fault that 
society has no place for me, can make no use of me? 
And even if it is my fault, isn’t it cowardly not to make 
one more effort? How many times in the long history 
of the living things from which I am derived, one last 
supreme effort, one last lunge of a fish, one final leap 
of a mammal, one effort of brain and muscle in seemingly 
defeated man or woman, has saved the chain of life, and 
let me live? When I laughed at Chepston about deserters, 
I meant in all seriousness that we should desert from 
destruction, not desert from life. 

‘Is this self-destruction the hard or the easy way? It 
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is hard for me to return to England with the tale I must 
tell, harder still to be rebuffed from one cynical master 
after another in a desperate search for work, and hardest 
of all to think that I may have to live on what Martha 
in her generosity may choose to give me. It will be a 
bitter hard lesson of humility much harder than to keep 
my pride by leaping from this cliff. Yet I took life from 
one woman, why should I not take the means of life 
from another? There will yet be time and opportunity 
to make an end if she fails me. Why not one more effort? 

‘‘And this battle between brute force and fragile skill 
is as old as life itself. Nor has brute force always won. 
Time after time the huge bulk, the ferocious weapon, 
the ponderous defences, have gone down before the 
quicker brain and nimbler skill. The monstrous saurians 
have vanished, and the physically feeble children of the 
lemurs inherit the earth. Now again the battle is to be 
waged between those of us who would go back to the 
horny hide and trampling hoof, and those of us who put 
our trust in free impulse and the quick brain. Against 
regimentation and conformity, we put fruitful rebellion 
and experiment. Against repression, we put freedom. 
Against specialisation, variety. Against cynical conser- 
vatism, faith in the endless search. Against destructive 
revolution, the revolution of man himself. Against the 
power of explosive and poison, the power of thought 
and supple reason. Against their death-worship, our 
life-worship. 

“Even if they overwhelm us in blood and horror, 
still they cannot win in the end. Their descendants must 
follow our way, for it is the only way. They can no 
more obliterate what we have found or conceal the way 
we have pointed, than the Christians could destroy the 
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impulses of the past which have triumphed over them. 
We are not unique in living under the threat of destruc- 
tion. It has been the fate of all our ancestors. And even 
if destruction falls, enough survives to give the hint for 
future creation. Much must be destroyed, for every age 
of man is too much encumbered by his past. Our duty 
to the past is to be grateful for the little good it has 
done us, to pardon the bad and foolish things it has 
bequeathed, and to push on. 

“I do not acknowledge despair. I do not admit that 
life is not positively good and that we may not hope. 
We ourselves are mortal and perishable, but the germ- 
plasm of our race is immortal. Where we fail, others shall 
succeed. I do not acknowledge dictators, kings, presi- 
dents, parliaments, armies and rich unscrupulous men 
as the true rulers of the earth. In seven thousand years 
of civilisation they have hindered far more than they 
helped. The true rulers are those who have thought for 
us, discovered for us, adventured for us, found new ways 
of experience for us. The stupid Roman soldier killed 
Archimedes, but the principle of his mind is still in use. 

‘Nor do I acknowledge the right of any nation to 
dominate another, except by persuasion and the right 
of the finer mind. There can be no superiority that is 
not freely admitted by the inferior and used for his 
benefit. If he cannot profit by it, then and then only 
does he perish—through stupidity and inaptitude for 
life. I am not the inhabitant of an arbitrarily defined area 
of a little planet, but part of the whole. And if in that 
enormous dispersal of galaxies there are other nooks of 
life I am part of that too. 

“TI will not acknowledge that it is better never to have 
been born than to be. I will not acknowledge that the 
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experience of consciousness, however brief and imperfect, 
is nothing but a misery and a pest. On the contrary it 
is an astonishing adventure, and we are only to be blamed 
ot despised if we make nothing of it. And if we can 
have faith in the immortality of the race, it is worth while 
thinking and attempting beyond ourselves. What I can 
do, even if I succeed, is so little as to seem laughable. 
Yet what comes to me, that must I try to do. This bastion 
of rocks which shelters all that fertile land from the ocean 
is made up of innumerable skeletons of tiny once-living 
creatures. I must think of myself as not much more than 
one of them in the whole gigantic process, but certainly 
as no less—one supernumerary in a stupendous drama 
whereof we only guess the beginning and to which there 
may be no end. 

“I disown all formal codes, creeds and temporary 
fanaticisms, and trust myself to the living impulse. If 
that is false, then the sickly metaphysicians are right, 
and life is a mere illusion. If it is true, then I must live 
out my life in the service of truth. I have dealt with 
my past, I have acknowledged my littleness, I have 
humbled myself before the greatness of life. But let me 
take courage and hope from the fact that, despite my 
insignificance, I am still a part, and by no means the 
least, of this astonishing adventure. I know I shall never 
live to see the world of finer men and women of which 
I dream, that world which is so tantalisingly near and 
is so far, which by an effort it seems we could so certainly 
attain were it not equally certain that we shall not make 
the effort. Yet some of us may try. The sun is not yet 
dead, may never die. And if I must have a faith, let me 
have faith that above the rock built by countless genera- 
tions of once-living human beings there will live men 
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and women as much more sensitive and powerful and 
wise than we as we are more powerful, wise and sensitive 
than our ancestors of ten million years ago. And if the 
whole adventure does fail, at least we shall have had the 
exultation of the attempt. 

‘I shall try once more.’ 


With a gesture of acceptance towards sea and sun, 
makers of life, Chris turned, and walked unhurryingly 
towards the little town. 


